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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 





Mrs. RATCLIF F E CAPERTON, 


papreventative, and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia. 408 
5, al 9 Berger Summer residence, Dresden 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE Ly 


158 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 

taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
I voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
(ty of New Yor 

Address: Norma! College, New York. }_™ 














voc AL TEAC HER 
Studio jos; Fifth Avenue, New York 





Me. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


159 West 45th Street, 





Concert Organist and 








Mr. CHARLES LEE 
THEODOR A. 





Miss M. ARG, \RE’ 

CONT pore (mezzo renee). 

Soubun of the L ESCHETIZEY jn ; / 
and 5 ae Pianists. 


Certificated 














MAX BENDHEIM, 


Nevmet courses "ter Voi 


332 West 56th Street, 


| PAUL TIDDEN, 





Ww ‘eins ae s emul. 


HOLDEN HUSS, 





imited number of pupils. 








FRANC IS F 3S HE R | 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of aif 
, Carnegie Hal Hoom & {7 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. Nea eS aie ae i ar 
1 West rogth Street, ; HENRY SCHRA 
- VIOLIN SCHOOL 








GEORGE M. GREENE, CHARLES 
With the National Conservatory. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave.,’ Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


Residence and Studio: 





12 West 11th Street, 











Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ. les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roceevell’ s finest 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art or Sincine 
51 West gsth Street, N 





instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York 





Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Epewention 


M. bas ODOR BJORKS’ 


TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 


e Avenue Presbyterian Church 





i Studio: Carnegie Ha 
Residence: 18 West 7sth Street, New York. 


| 
TOM KARL. 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, | 


Author and sole exponent of 


PERRY AVERI LL—Bari TONE, 


AND vor AL INSTRU CTION. 


>, 
220 Central Park South. New York. many other talented weaanil 





NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG.- 


RAPHY, MUSICAL COMPREHENSION | J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 


(Theoretical and Historical). 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT, 


E MMA R¢ DE RIC X, 


Studio: 118 West t 4gth Street, 


a 
g18 West 57th ‘seat, 





and development for staff of the French figure 


method of RUUSSEAU-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared { for 
hurch, Concert and Sraterio. 
135 East ‘ah Street, 


(1740-1897) 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING. 
Mise Burt has no authorized teachers or represent- 


atiyes in Greater New York. Studio: 





Ali Chasts, nee &c., Copyrighted 1899, by Miss 
Fidélia "Burt, All rig 1s reserved. 


dél 
School removed to yo Wost 7ad Street, New| M. HISSEM De MOSS, 


York: Mondays and 7 hursdaays 
Persona! address: 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, New York. 





234 W est 14th Street, 





EDWIN HARVEY LOCKHART, | KATE STELLA BURR, CH 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. C 
Vocal Instruction. ‘ s : Highest artistic finish. 
Studio: i121 East agd Street, New York. citals. 


BASS-BARITONE 








‘BASSO ( ANTANTE 


Gooagset- Director Grace M 


76 West 82d Street, New York. 179 Kast 63th Sereet. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN ME’ rHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


304 West 72d Street, N 





DUDLEY BUCK, JR., J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Sin 
Voices educated strictly 1 , 
Studio: i 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8:0 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HE NRY SMOC K 


Pupils pre pared for Church, 
13s F 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


and Song easergrenstioe. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 





Ma. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violin, C osition, Ensemb! 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano | yy. SDMUND SEVERN, oa 


CORNELIA | YAS. oe 


131, “ est 56th Street, ng ; 
Studio at Steinway’s, 





Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York, 
For terms for conducting, etdrens St. James 





ALFRE D HU NTE R CLARK, 


Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


Church, Madison Ave. and jist St., New York. cultivated per contract; 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 





ARNOLD VOLPE, CARL C. MULLER, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperia! Conservatory (during Rubinstein's 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studio: 1208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamenta! Harm: mies. 
“ ‘Tables for Harmonic Exercises 


Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., 








LAURA D. MOORE, Mas. L 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Residence: j9 East soth Street. Studio: 637 
Madison Avenue, corner soth Street, New York. 


Teachers of Charlotte 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. Ti EDT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. : ' 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. : 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ' 


Representative ‘eacher 
of the methods of the famou aste 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTID 

136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRA ANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio 
S$ East 22d Street, Ney o 
Direction of Remi ngton Squire. ow Vers. 


Miss EMM. \ HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 
k yal Italian and Engiish Opera Company 
Lamper Method Absolutely Taught % 
tuesdays and Fri 5 96 Fifth Ave., New York 


EMMA. THU RSBY, 





Will € i u set 
| Residence udio: 3, Gramercy Park, New York 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Direct: r 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 
VOCAL CUL rt ae. 


36 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat (« 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pi anist—I nstruction 


» May | SUVRANO, 


1 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. ] 
Care Mus AL Courier, New York 7 
MME, ELE LEWING, 
( ert Pianiste and Teacher . 4 


Authorised j eaci the hetisky Method 
pe I t ut-« 1 leachers 
Addr« Care Steinway Hz t 

kas 3d Street, Ne Y ork 


EMIL IO BEL ARI, 





Professor Singing d Perfecting the Voice 
118 West g4th Street, Ne ) 
MME, LOUISE FINK] 
School of Vocal Mus 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
Fifth Avenue York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIS1 
i n I sche ZKY M d 
| Siu rnegie H vew York 


| KATHARINE PELTON, 
| Sole Direction HENRY WOLESOHN, 13: Es 


Sireet \« York 


| 
| CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK, 
| 


Cert ficated Pupil of Dr. W im Mason 
Pianoforte Instruction Accompanying 
fe 14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 

SIGHT SINGING. (Galin-Paris-Che Method.) 
feacher at N. Y. College of Music, Lrooklya 

Inst. of Arts and Sciences. Studios 847-848 Car- 

negie Hall, N. Y.; 383 Decatur Street, Brooklyn 


Signor A. CAKLBONE, 
Member severa easons the Metr tan 
Grau Opera Company, has resumed lessons in 
Joice Culture and Operatic Training 
Studi 144 Fifth Ave., New York 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY, 
VOICE, ORGAN PIAN‘ 


rganist-Director All Saints z 
Madison Avenue and yth Street, New York. 5 
Residence Stud West 129th Street, 
Brooklyn Studio The Pouch Gallery. 


M: ARK M.. FON \ROFF 
INIS1 INSTRUCTION 
References soit Brodsky, Henry Schradieck, 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbi« 
129 East S2d Street, New ¥ 
STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
mposer- Director, 
Recital-Music ‘Ta — Arthur Stocker, boy 


sopran a Coaching a specialty. 
Studi 41 Wiees 64th Street, New York 4 
™ mi 4 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC ONTRALTO 
Music Rooms: 1105-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JULIUS LORENZ, 





The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, } af Blosenes d’Arone (ol 








EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: 160 East zoth Street, New York. 


E DW ARD ST R¢ ING, 


112 West 1asth Street, } 








M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


8 East 17th Street, New York. Address: 


“I confidently state that Mr. Price's knowledge 


z. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 

ae of the Divine Paternity, 

h St. and Eighth Ave., 


CC ig ay RY ( OF 


corner 125th Street.’ 
in | New York where the pupil | has a lesson and 





f the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing. entitle him to a high rank among teach- 
ANUEL GARCIA 








RICHARD A RNC ILD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 


INSTRUCTION. from t 





208 Enst Gist Street, New York. 


under the care of competent 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING Vv irgil re ‘lavier used 


sRyA AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 620d Street. 


lete musical education given to students 





MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY, 
VOICE BUILDING 


Director New York Arion Society 
’rivate Address ; 
63 East 128th St., New York. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
PIANISTI 

Piano Instruction, Leschetizky M« : 

151 West zoth Street, New York 


HUG O TROETSCHEL, 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory 
Organ Lessons given on large three manual! 
Roosevelt Organ J 
Res sidence: 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mr & Mrs. WALTER H. ROB! NSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLUIST. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire. 











e beginning to ¥ 7 highest 
F. 


Studio- 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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ROME, [74L2,—— > EVA B. DEMING, 
Tnternational Tnstitute, | scnoototsignt singing and Ear Training. 


ant presentetive | ~ ng degree) 4 Oe | o- 
School usic and = Lettres | Paris-Chevé-M te director o' in th 
of me Belles Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. rf Wb td ont Principles of the Gaite-resie- 
evé Method.” test developments in reading 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. from the stat. 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM | CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


‘ Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. Ee Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. | Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. | A. 4 GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 


Andor Pinter, chestration and Practical a ee 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,’ 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” *‘Syn- 


PUORY. : MODERN METHODS. epeets_Gonpterpetat. Guide to Practical Mu- 
Oral 4 re aa eeniail 119 West 43d Street, New York City. 
ai er senna nce-ins ction, - 
tures and Recitals. Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. - 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 


DA BRANTH Thorough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMESOF. 
INSTRUCTION “6x6 Twelfth Street, N. , Washington, D. C. 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


























Boston. 
Mendelssohn Hall, | air & woncer, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

















113 to 119 West 40th St... 2a Park Street, Boston. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. Mme. EDWARDS 
To Rent for Voice Culture. 
First-Ciass Entertainments Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, BRUCE W. HOBBS, : 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
ar Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith Tenor Soloist 
nd many other artists. : = : A 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 256 Strest. MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Holds a recent pIrpLome surgzRizur from Ma- 
SIGNOR A. dame Marchesi, Paris. 


The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 
Bes thee} HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 





pany, has resumed lessons in Harpist. 
Voice Culture and Operatic | Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Training, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., New York. ERNESTINE FISH, 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,”’ New York 
or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. "oa JEWETT TURNER, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. Baritone. Teacher of Singing 
204 West 78th St., New York. 872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


SARAH KING PEGK, Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 



































PRANO. = 
oe caagen WELDON HUNT, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
55 West 85th Street, New York ee ae oe See 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, |MR. H. G. TUCKER, ; 
Vocal Studio. 153 Tremont Street, Boston, 
NSTRUCTION. ; 
sa West sith Street, New York. | Announces s Serlenot Five Concerts hg ee" 
PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, | miss LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
Piano and Voice Culture. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 10 Joy Street, 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. Danes, 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, JULES JORDAN, 
Pianist. Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Studio: 2 West Eighty-eighth St., New York. Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il, Ull., IV, 


Por Beginners and Children, by [IRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL. PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


Catalogue free on application. SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEL HYPPiInGiER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street 


























Carl FP 
CHILDRER's oe r year 
ADULTs’ Counsms, . g thin aod 
Teacuers’ TRalsine Ciass, + $00 per year, 
Prospectus. 


162 ‘Beglscn 5 Street, Boston. 
FRANK MORSE, 





Faelten Pinastaste ste Seheel, STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 90: Steinert Ha |, Boston 


ARTHUR | di HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
150 =... Street, 
Boston, Mass 








Vocal Training for Soloists and Teach 
Room go Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


FELIX FOX, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. ~ 
21 emont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Studio: 181 Tremont Street, Boston 





KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 


Old a. Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. | CARL SOBESKI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
88. 


Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mas 
Resi dence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 








Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing. Circulars on application 
344 Boylsto 


n Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Telephones : Back Ld. 1089- 





- JEROME HAYES, _ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Oratorio, Concert. Studios: Sand 5i, 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 








40 West 28th Street, New York. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, | JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's bh par "—WN. ¥. Sun. 
En tour Oct, 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 

Per: tadd : 6233 Columbus Ave., Boston. 














J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE, 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, j 
Copley Square, Boston. | 











VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice ere aie Bi Opera. 
48 West Sth Street, New York 


FRANCES MOSBY, 
DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO, 


Address: 
278 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Wm. Davol 


Sanders, 


Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir. 


Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Concerts, Ensemble, 

Instruction. 

Address: 

Steinway HALL 
New York 











Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Plano C0.,us,|~2- P= A» TRIPP, 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, &c. 


COLLEGE **"acr" Pieler ®. D., Principal. 








CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


OF PIANO PLAYING, 


Studio: 543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montrea!, Canada. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Reated and Sold om Basy Terms. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVI 





PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
ee aLIRORS FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING (8 

A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

DELIGHT. 

FROM THE WEAR THAT De- 

PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 
in ae oy | and Time Saved. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Liat. 


ER CO., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 











be 


FAULTY TECHNIC, 
The prime cause of inartistic 
piano playing, is the natural 
result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction. N 


CLAVIER T 
COMPANY F 


PIANO 
SCHOOL R 


Begins Thursday, January 3, 1901. | povai Professor, Director of the 
ENROLLMENT Day, WeDNEsDAY, JANUARY 2, Stern Conservatoire af Muse. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 





TESTIMONIAL 





BERLIN, 18th June, 1900 
I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire 
I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1807, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
4 Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


=uUm- & 











26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


A 






S§ 
\ 


» 


.. 






S 


a 


. 


Ak 


/ CHICKERING 


& SONS, 


BOSTON. 


791 Trernont Street, 





| STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<_—DERBY, CONN. 

















OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


New York Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








> 





HYMNOLIA 
Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(GAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Piaenoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distribaters for North and South America. 








©. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 


=== GERARD-LHIERS 


jaced in paid choirs when 


Studio; 08 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 8, 4, 6 and 6, New York. 





BREITHOPE & HARTEL 


it East 16th Street, New York. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


FELIX MOTTL, 
Pan and His Pipes. 


DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 
(German and English Text. 
Price, $3.00. 





* chamber 








VOCAL STUDIO, 


649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Pianc 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAV. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘*"isss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warercoms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


Boston and New Works. 









































J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 


Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry C. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
I —_—_” . Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of TEE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. , ie 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


ALICE M. JUDGE, 
Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


fae 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wed. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
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Henry Vieuxtemps. 


EW know that the famous violin artist and com 
poser was son of a soldier of Napoleon—that 
is, of the real Napoleon 

The father was born in Ardennes, but moved 
to Verviers, Belgium, when fifteen years of age, where he 





was engaged in a woolen factory. At nineteen he was 
“drafted” to serve his country under the great man of war, 
to the great distress of family and friends, being of an 
exceedingly endearing disposition and greatly loved. Be- 
sides war in those times meant death Dangerously 
wounded, he was sent home. His life was saved, but his 
wounds placed him out of service and he remained in his 
home, adding to his daily toil a serious study of music 
and—the violin. Marrying one of the daughters of the 
house in which he lived in Verviers, Henry Vieuxtemps 
was born. 

At the age of two the love of the violin was dis- 
covered in the baby, for by its tones alone could it be 
soothed and its cries quieted during the crises of infantile 
sickness or rage. From that age the instrument was his 
dearest toy, and in the interest of peace in the family the 
father was obliged to show the youngster what he himself 
knew. Fortunately for both and for the world of music, a 
rich and generous musical amateur by the name of Génin 
espoused the protection of the little boy, who through this 
kindness and influence was spared many of the thorns of 
the traditional “rocky road” of genius. 

By it he was placed under instruction more comprehen- 
sive than that embraced in the repertory of the Napoleon 
soldier, and at six played as soloist in his own concert in 
his native town! The wildest enthusiasm, mingled with 
joy and surprise, were the first laurels gleaned by the little 
Belgian artist in blue merino blouse and big white collar. 

At his next concert a year later he played a concerto of 
Rade filled with difficulties and dangers for an advanced 
performer, and also a Kreutzer symphony for two violins. 
The city of Grétry, where this event took place, presented 
the littlke Henry with a splendid bow, made by Tourte. 
The following year found him listened to by the greatest 
critics of Brussels. After that curiosity spread to admira- 
tion, admiration to respectful attention in all the cities of 
his own country and tournees were planned through Eu- 
rope. 

At eight his first composition was written. Stirred to 
inspiration by gratitude to a gentleman for the present 
if a jewel in form of a cock, he wrote and presented to 
the gentleman’s wife “Le Chant du Coq,” a composition 
which figures to-day in the published works of the artist, 
and of which the family jealously guards the previous 


manuscript 

During the first series of concerts outside of Belgium, in 
the city of Amsterdam, the child had the fortune to be 
heard, approved and received as pupil by de Beriot, then 
in the zenith of his glory. In order to profit by this in- 
struction for their son, the little family entire left Verviers 
to live in Brussels, the home of de Beriot. The touching 
farewell concert of the little man seventy-one years ago 
is am event remembered to this day in Verviers, and 
though many tears were shed many valuable coins were 
put into the pockets of the young virtuoso. 

From this on the immense talent of the master, de Beriot, 
was his principal education. In fact, his admiration for 
and confidence in the master were so absorbing that the 
latter was obliged to reprove the younger artist for his 
“dependence.” declaring that he would never be anything 
but a “puppet pulled by a string,” so long as he leaned 
upon any human power as a model to follow. 

How different this counsel from the insipid utterances 





of the majority of professors, who make but “dumb 
driven parrots” of their weak-minded “pupils.” 

Through de Beriot’s influence with the Belgian Govern 
ment, a sum of money was accorded the young artist to 
aid in his education and voyage. Cabbage street was the 
classic name of the street in Belgium inhabited by the 
Vieuxtemps at this epoch. 

At nine years of age Vieuxtemps made his début in 
Paris, then to artists what the United States has since 
become, the objective point, the centre of hope, the source 
of fear in unsuccess. He made his bow in the brilliant 
French capital during the entr’actes of the opera “Tan- 
crede,” at the Italian opera, where Sontag and Malibran 
were the bright and shining lights. It will be remembered 
that de Beriot, the violin artist, who so aided and pro 
tected the early years of the little Vieuxtemps, was the 
husband of Malibran, the daughter of Garcia I. and sister 
of Madame Pauline Viardot. 

It appears that the two prima donnas were among the 
most fervent enthusiasts of the young violinist’s, sealing 
in motherly hugs and kisses behind the scenes the applause 
of the Paris public at the other side of the footlights. He 
played the Seventh Concerto of Rode. De Beriot was on 
the same program. Such a rich framing is seldom ac 
corded to budding talent, however real 

His stiidy, however, was not neglected at this precious 
hour, thanks to the watchfulness of de Beriot, backed by 
a severity, sometimes exaggerated, by his excellent father 
Harmony, the first principles of composition, regular and 
incessant technic practice, and the endless suggestion of 
his master, “Cease to be a de Beriot, become yourself,” 
were among the influences which, united to his own excel 
lent disposition, saved him from the shipwreck of the 
“enfant prodige.” 

His star, which seemed to forsake him on the departure 
of Malibran and de Beriot for Italy, brought to him the 
care and friendship of the great Pauline Garcia, now 
Viardot. Under the guidance of this supreme artist and 
admirable woman, he made the acquaintance of the works 
of the immortals and caught his first glimpse of the Bee 
thoven. After this musical baptism and an added subvention 


from the king, his German tournée was undertaken 
through the “country of Goethe and Beethoven.” 

It is difficult to imagine that at this epoch Beethoven 
was treated as a madman in composition, and was causing 
the dissension and discussion among critics and musicians 
which has since been repeated in regard to Wagner. Even 
Wagner himself became perplexed and discouraged, and 
for a time renounced the examination of Beethoven after 
hearing the Ninth Symphony at Leipsic. His grand First 
Symphony dragged painfully through some fifteen years 
of doubt and despair before being recognized at its true 
value. To the credit of the musical intuition of young 
Henry Vieuxtemps, not yet in his teens, he was profoundly 
moved by the giant composer, and became from the first 
his adoring apostle. This even when Kreutzer himself 
refused allegiance to the monarch! 

After this the life of the young artist was enriched by 
acquaintance with some of the best artists of the time, 
among them Somon Sechter, who personally undertook 
supervision of his studies of counterpoint and composi 
tion. Others were Czerny, Merk, the celebrated violon 
cellist; Weigl, dramatic composer; Dominique Artaria, 
editor of the works of Beethoven, and the Baron de Lan 
noy, director of the Conservatoire of Vienna, who had un 
bounded faith in the career of the young Belgian. At 
Leipsic he came under the attention and the pen of Robert 
Schumann, who wrote of him in the musical journal he 
then published, among other eulogies: “From first tone 
to last this violinist holds you under the ban of a magic 
circle, of which you can find neither beginning nor end.” 

In London he arrived at a time when Handel was god 
Here Moscheles became his guardian angel, and here he 
for the first time heard—Paganini! 

He describes the “apparition” as “theatrical, fantastic.” 
with “long nose, long heavy mane, long, dry body, verita 
ble type of the Hoffman Tales; in fact, the artist of whom 
one dreams, provoking a sort of superstitious terror, stand 
ing there with an air of mockery before the thunders of ap 
plause, which he stills by one chromatic shriek from the 
instrument which has flown and nestled under his long 
lean jaw.” 

In tracing an analysis of the reasons for the profound 
impression which the sorcerer produced upon him, Vieux 
temps, at fourteen years, did not fail to appreciate the fact 
that the wizard of the violin used many arts more 
diabolic than divine in producing the cyclonic effects which 
so bewildered hearers, himself included. He continued to 
prefer the simple nobility of his master, De Beriot, as in 
fact Schumann preferred his, as indicating a more thor 
ough respect for the pure and ideal in art. The fantastic 
Italian in his turn declared without doubt that the youth 
would become a great man. 

Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E was his first serious flight in 
to composition, after bathing in the teachings of Reicha, the 
concertos of Spohr and Votti, and the study of orchestra 
tion. This latter he made’ in a rather unique fashion, by 
sitting in the orchestra side by side with each of the in 


struments in turn, and drawing his own conclusions as to 
their intention and effect, and comparing these studies later 
on with the score entire. After extended tournées through 
out Europe, always beginning and ending in his own coun 
try, Vieuxtemps was decorated at twenty with the cross of 
the Order of Leopold 

An equally great triumph of another kind was accorded 
him at this time in the unconditional approval of Berlioz, 
the most dangerous of the critics of the day, who was at 
that time writing his severities for the French papers 
Beriot and Habeneck 


joined with the man of the iron pen in eulogies, both of 


Baillot, Chopin, Franchomme, De 


artist and composer After this he became the composer, 
and as such was invited, heard and applauded by the élite 
of the musical world of his time. Queen Victoria, Eliza 
Meerto and Eduard Grégoire, with whom he wrote his 
Caprice for piano and violin, were among his new acquaint 
ances at twenty-one—date disastrous for those watched 
upon by the military authorities, a fate, in fact, he did not 
escape, but from .which he was reprieved by intercession 
of the highest authority 

It was in Munich that he played for the first time in 
Germany as composer. Here, as at Vienna, the judgment 
of other cities was confirmed, and the “other fields to con 
quer” meant America, whither he went in ‘44, or at twenty 
four years of age 

For some reason, probably the spirit of sensation fostered 
by the thrift of the celebrity auctioneer who brought up our 
country, Vieuxtemp purity, nobility, classicality,” &c 
did not win in the States; at least not till he touched New 
France in New Orleans. After a certain success there he 
passed into Mexico and Cuba He told everybody that the 
only note with which he could catch an ear of the United 
Yankee Doodle,” which 
never failed to stir up enthusiasm. Before returning to 
embarking at New 


States was an absurd firecracker 


Europe he passed through various citic 
Yor} 

In Canstadt, near Stuttgart, whither he went to recuper 
ite after this disagreeable voyage, was where he composed 
his concerto in A major, played for the first time in Brus 
sels. Spontini was present at the concert in which it was 
played. The following year was marked by several events 
f interest to the violinist. He was made member of the 
class of the Beaux Arts, created at Brussels, of which 
Fétis, Hanssens and De Beriot were the only other mem 
bers. He received the order of the Crown of Oak from 
Holland ; and he—married. His wife was 
of Vienna, Josephine Eder by name, who was born the year 


famous pianist 


of Waterloo, and with whom he traveled, giving concerts 
through Europe and America. In Germany he .was re 
ceived with open arms by Mendelssohn, and in Russia he 
was made violinist to the court of the Emperor Nicolas 
and he and his wife played for the Pacha of Turkey, who 
decorated him with a diamond order At this court at that 
time the chief of the military music was brother of the 
composer Donizetti 

In the comparative quiet of his Russian court engage 
ment Vieuxtemps wrote his concerto in D minor at the age 
of thirty. At the time of leaving Russia for Paris by rea 
son of the illness of his wife, the composer-violinist had 
many serious disciples among the aristocracy of St. Peters 
burg. In Paris his concerto in A was first produced, and 


was approved by the critics, Belioz at the head. Wagner 
showed equally marked esteem for the composer, and ex 
pressed himself onthe subject in his characteristic man 
ner 

Vieuxtemps, in 1857, made again the voyage to America 


this time accompanied by the pianist Thalberg, where sev 
enty-five concerts were given in less than three month 

Speaking to Henri Herz about this horrible Barnum 
tournée, he remarked: 

“IT committed seventy-five times the crime of lese-music 
in America with Thalberg, and now I have come to Paris 
to be absolved by the French public 

Things have changed since those days in the States and 
and a “Bouquet Ameri 


in France. A “Fantaisie Slave 
cain” were among the novelties produced in these return 
concerts, which were played as before throughout Europe 
In Russia he received the decoration of the Order of Wasa 
In 1860 he tool 
part in the grand festival given and directed at Baden 
Raden by Berlioz 
piece for the competition of the Brussels Conservatory. Ii 


und the title of Member of the Academy 
His sixth concerto was written as test 


was for several years played throughout the world by 
Wieniawski It was called “The Grétry” and dedi 
cated to the Duke of Brabant. It is in A minor and had 
as great success as its predecessors. In speaking of the con 
cert at which it was played in Paris, Berlioz also mentions 
a most clever fantaisie upon the Irish air “St. Patrick’s 
Day,” a marvel of humor, verve and of Irish gayety. It is 
known that through his wife, Miss Smithson, Berlioz was 
specially sensitive to Irish impressions. Reyer and Ser 
vais came into the circle of his admirers at this epoch, and 
he commenced to write with immense fertility, among other 
things a sonata in B flat, which was much admired 

All through this part of his career Vieuxtemps was not 
only known as a great virtuoso and eminent composer, but 


; 


is one of the best of men and most loyal of friends, gen 
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erous, grateful and affectionate to all with whom he came 
in contact, a helper to the young and a kindly aid to those 
who had been good to him through his difficult days. 

(To be continued.) 








The Clavier Company Piano School. 


HOSE who have attended regularly the Thurs- 
alain day evening recitals of the Clavier Company 
y Piano School could not have failed to notice 

the artistic growth of some of the students. 

Mr. Virgil was most fortunate in his selection of the 
artist teacher of the school, S. M. Fabian, a pupil of Liszt 
and Rubinstein, who is shortly to be heard in concert 
here. Mr. Fabian is a man of such deep musical feeling 
and poetic imagination that it is impossible for any stu- 
dent not to draw from him much that will develop the 
musical nature. 

The program last Thursday was as follows: 


MINED vc ccnccccncscdtbareheronebosecenceteessessocese sé ccccccece Bach 
Miss Bertha Hoberg. 
Sonata, op. 13 (first movement)............606-0000eeceeeenee Beethoven 
John Rebarer. 

Momers Musicals, op. 94, No. 2.......:-cceeceeeeeecsueceeeees Schubert 
I ED ONS «0. oc cbpuasedoccevat ses scvcscesesses Grieg 
Perlee V. Jervis. 

TERM 56 06565 b00s bb, Peden dene ie tede ti coccéicnceeece Withelmj 
BRUINS So casebdecccdivecedagensoccepesetevcevcccccvccccecoosess Zarzycki 
Harwegh von Ende. 

Galera, B MNS, GBs. Bove vcoscccccccccccccsavcsecccsccccseccs Chopin 


Miss Florence Dodd. 
Remarks by A. K. Virgil; subject, “A good principle not rightly 
understood may prove as hurtful as a bad.""—Milton. 


ITE, Ur: SNOT be cvidy cb babasedoccescccececeeoccccsssesovocces Mozart 
Miss Harriette Brower. 
PO TE GO Mo cccccnccvecsescesocscccccesccoccocess Schubert 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase. 
TE ass cepaeeesososares Brassin 
Miss Bertha Kilian. 
TRAINED, GE TINGE, GPL BB edcccdscsccgercccseccosccccsccccenccocces Chopin 


Miss Winnifred Willett. 

In the first two numbers Miss Hoberg and Mr. Rebarer 
gave effective readings of their Bach and Beethoven se- 
lectious. 

Miss Florence Dodd aroused her audience to much en- 
thusiasm by her splendid performance of the difficult B 
minor Scherzo. In the colossal chord passage of the first 
movement she displayed extraordinary power in contrast 


to the quiet and deeply sympathetic melody work of the 
second part. 

Mr. von Ende’s violin solos were an interesting feature 
of the evening. In the Romance he produced a good, pure 
tone, while the little Mazurka by Zarzycki was given with 
much brilliancy. 

Mr. Virgil chose for the subject of his lecture a quota- 
tion from Milton: “A good principle not rightly under- 
stood may prove as hurtful as a bad.” Unless a teacher 
can make his pupil understand thoroughly the reasons why 
all exercises are to be done a certain way and for what 
effect, unless a teacher can make his pupil thi~ 
teacher fails to do his duty. Thought is the first thing to 
be cultivated. The intellect must be brought to bear on 
the principles, order, position, condition, action, relation 
and adjustment, the goal being—musical effect. But these 
principles must become habits, must be performed uncon- 
sciously, before a real musical effect will be produced, Any- 
thing mechanical can never be musical. But if the pupil 
concentrates the mind on perfection of these principles, 
keeping the beauty of the tone to be produced always in 
mind, the result will be a perfect musical effect. 

Miss Harriette Brower, in the Mozart Fantaisie, pro- 
duced some splendid tonal effects, her touch being full and 
limpid, and her execution remarkably smooth and flowing. 

Miss Chase gave a sympathetic interpretation of the 
Schubert Impromptu. 

Miss Kilian must also be complimented on her expres- 
sive playing. 

Miss Willett closed the program with a superb perform- 
ance of the G minor Ballade, playing with unusual in- 
tensity and power. 








Sidney Howe. 


IDNEY HOWE, well known in musical circles of Bos- 
ton as a tenor soloist and as a member of the Apollo 
Quartet, died suddenly in Melrose this week. Mr. Howe 
was on a tour in New York with the Apollo Quartet when 
he was taken ill some ten days ago. . 

He was born in Melrose on November 9, 1864, and had 
always made his home there. Besides his connecticn with 
the Apollo Quartet, he was a member and soloist of the 
Amphion Club of Melrose, and was formerly a member of 
the Apollo Club, of Boston. 


Mme. Von Klenner. 


HE Educationai Section of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 was unquestionably the greatest 
triumph of that remarkable gathering of the 
nations, and the amount of space and time de 

voted to it comprised, according to statistics, fully one-half 
of all the labor that was done on the part of the interna 
tional juries. All countries contributed material, in the 
shape of publications, reviews, statistical compilations, re- 
ports, libraries methods, charts and all kinds of demonstra 
tions on the educational systems in practice, together with 
chronological illustrations of the advancement and progress 
in all branches of art, science and industry. 





Among those publications that were sent and exhibited, 
was an illustrated volume of Mme. Katherine Von Klen- 
ner, the eminent vocal instructor of this city, and the rep- 
resentative in this country of the Garcia method, which 
was carefully examined by the international jury in that 
department, whereupon a diploma of honorable mention 
was granted, the only exhibit of its kind that received such 
a distinction. The character and nature of the Garcia 
method were explained, together with special reference to 
its effect in this country and to the popularity which it had 
attained here; first, through the singers who, for the last 
half century; have been making their greatest triumphs on 
the operatic and concert stage here—pupils of this method: 
and also illustrations of the effect upon our own home 
singers, of whom so many have been the beneficiaries of 
this standard method of vocal instruction, of which Mad 
ame Von Klenner stands as the symbol. 

It should, of course, be a matter of great pride for all of 
us in the musical profession, and outside of the musical 
profession, to know that an American woman, and an 
American teacher, was selected for this extraordinary honor 
by the unanimous acknowledgment of the value of the 
work she has been doing here. 

Madame Von Klenner has this year a large class of ad- 
vanced vocal pupils, who are reaping the benefit of years 
of application to a certain vocal principle, which has dem- 
onStrated its artistic value for a long period of time 
among some of the most eminent artists in the world, and 
among pupils who have benefited in the pursuit of the same 
principle under her instruction. 
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“HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Directers of Concerts and Musical Artists. 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, 


FOLLOWING ARTISTS UNDER OUR EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 


Sopranos: Evviz STewart. Altos: 
Ciara Hentzy-Bussinec. 

Lucitte Stevenson-Tewkspury. 

Gertrupe Jupp. 

Mavupr Fenton Boiiman. 


Mrs. MARSHALL PEAsE. 
Suz Harrincton Furseck. 
Maset_e CrawForD. 
Evaine De SEviem. 

E.xta Pierson KirKHAM. 


Mr. AND Mrs. BicxneL. Younc, Lecture-Song Recitals. 


Violinists and Cellists: Lron Marx. 
And by Special Arrangement: 


LLOYD SIMONSON, America’s Greatest Boy Soprano. 


Bruno STEINDEL. 
Leopo.tp Kramer. Hermann Dieste. 


MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 
WE ARRANGE BOOKINGS FOR ALL, GOOD ARTISTS. 


Pianists: Mary Woop CHase. 
Sapiz E. Prescott. 


Tenors: Grorcr Hamuin. 
Hoimes Cowper. 
Ermer De Pus. 
M. Cuas. GAUTHIER 
(By arrangement with Chicago Musical College). 


Organist: Mr. Artuur Dunnam. 


Bassos and Baritomes: Cuaries W. CLark. 
Sypney P. Bipen. 
FRANK Kino Clark. 


Harpist: ANNA W. LAwReENce. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SOPRANO. ORATORIO, 
Vocal Instruction, CONCERTS, 
RECITALS 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 








MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Contralto, 
Management: 


Just returned from Europe. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Bidg. or 5223 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 


PIANIST. crim) thies. 
~ Concerts, Ri Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 








FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


EDWARD MEEK, 


924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Miss CHRISTINE FARNESE. 


Certificated pupil of Mme. MARCHESI. 
301 State Street, MADISON, Wis. 


Vocal School. 








BARITONE. 





34 Monroe St., 
NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899-1900. 





Chicago, 1. | Mr, & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 


HOLMES 


TENOR. 22 


COWPER, ccs nt caer 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mas. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 
for the 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Pianiste. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SOPRANO. _ 
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THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 te 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods em be zoe. Superer advantages offered. Class and private inst: uction 
10 per term. Open all Summer, om pupils can enter 
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ae N. LANPHBR, Priacipal. 





W. C, E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PIANIST, 





Mme. DOVE 


FT T Opera, pn acne Oratorio. 
@ Coaching for English Operatic Stage. 


83 Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO 


WO CAL SCHOOL. a AGO. 





Mrs. 
Pianist and Lecturer, 





H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





GSHORGEH A. 


COE, 
(BaRTP and Moszkowsk!) 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Delhaze-Wickes Concert. 


N a busy week crowded with many entertainments 
and the hurly-burly of the Christmas shopper, it is 
a pleasure to record one concert where artistic re- 
pose was a marked feature. 

This event was given in the small ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria last Thursday evening, by Mme. Lisa Del- 
haze-Wickes, pianist, and Alfred Donaldson Wickes, vio- 
linist. Madame Delhaze-Wickes was formerly professor 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Liege, Belgium. 
Mr. Wickes is an American, who went abroad to complete 
his studies. These artists have opened a studio at 2 West 
Ninety-fifth street, and judging from the character of their 
performances last Thursday evening they will not have 
long to wait for pupils or engagements. 

The program offered at the concert was symmetrical and 
most interesting from the beginning. Madame Delhaze- 
Wickes especially distinguished herself in playing the piano 
part in the Beethoven Trio in G major, for violin, piano 
and ‘cello. With German depth and musicianship this 
artist combines the French school of execution, a capti- 
vating school, certainly, and responsible for the statement 
that the Germans may be great musicians, but virtuosi 
are made in France, or in Belgium, the little sister to the 
land of the vine and fleur de lis. Madame Delhaze-Wickes 
plays like a virtuoso. She has temperament, abundance of 
it, but like the matured artist she is, has it under full con- 
trol. Her reading in the Beethoven Trio was both schol- 
arly and brilliant. 

Later Madame Delhaze-Wickes played as a piano solo 
the G minor Ballade of Chopin, and in this composition 
increased her listeners’ regard by the vitality and beauty 
of her playing. Her Chopin is a poet, but to her he is 
also a man of flesh and blood. The audience recalled the 
pianist several times, and finally she gave them as an en- 
core a composition of striking contrast, a “Musette” by 
Handel, seldom if ever heard in the recital room. Mr. 
Wickes’ share in the Beethoven Trio was praiseworthy, 
and proved him to be an ensemble player of fine musi- 
cianly instinct. The ’cellist was Hermann Beyer-Hané. 

The concert was closed by that most beautiful of Schu- 
mann’s works, the Quintet, opus 44, for piano and string 
quartet. The players were Madame Delhaze-Wickes and 
the Kaltenborns. The pianist of the evening again essayed 
her part with that skill and finesse which impressed the 
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musicians present in the early part of the evening. There, 
doubtless, are many pianists in New York, but there are 
not too many like this petite lady, who seemingly plays 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Handel equally well 

The beauties of the Schumann composition were en 
hanced, but not exaggerated, by the pianist last Thursday 
evening. After hearing this Quintet played again, the 
discriminating listener must feel inclined to strike down 
the small fry who declare that Schumann was a second- 
rate composer. 


A Devine Pupil in Memphis. 
ME. AMALIE RITTERBAND, a well-known con- 





cert singer, who has been called the “Scalchi of 


Memphis,” spent her vacation last summer in a course of 
study with Mme. Lena Doria Devine. 

Madame Ritterband recently gave a song recital under 
the auspices of the Beethoven Club, of that city, when 
mention was made in the daily press of the decided im- 
provement in the contralto’s method and style since her 
study under Madame Devine. We give the notices as they 
appeared in the Memphis papers: 

The recital given by Mme. Amalié Ritterband under the auspices 
of the Beethoven Club was a highly artistic success, and well appre 
ciated by all present. The occasion clearly demonstrated the fact 
that the instruction which Madame Ritterband received from Mme 
Doria Devine, a leading teacher of New York, has improved both 
her voice and her method to a wonderful degree, and this was espe 
cially noticeable in her rendition of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and De 
lilah” aria, which fairly brought down the house. Another number 
which was heard to good advantage was “The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air.” 

All of her selections were well chosen and well received 

Madame Ritterband’s voice is a rich, powerful contralto, and her 
use of it is marvelous in its accuracy and sympathetic interpreta 
tion.—Memphis (Tenn.) German Gazette, November 23, 1900. 





The recital given by Madame Ritterband last Friday evening was 
an artistic success. Madame Ritterband possesses a powerful con 
tralto, which has never been heard here to better advantage. Esp 
cial mention should be made of her rendering of “Mon Cceur 
s’ouvre 4 ta Voix,” from “Samson et Dalila,” by C. Saint-Saéns; 
Allitsen’s “O For a Burst of Song,” and her encore, Meyer-Hel 
mund’s “The Vow.” It is an art not acquired by many singers to 
keep the natural tenderness and sympathetic tones when singing 
difficult selections, but it is one which Madame Ritterband has 
fully at her command, as she so ably demonstrated to her audience 
yesterday.—The Scimeter, Memphis, Tenn., November 19, 1900 


Landor Piano Recital. 


ISS LURENA LANDOR, a pupil of Miss Jeannette 

Durno, gave a piano recital at 3629 Vincennes ave- 

nue, Chicago, Thursday evening, December 20. The per- 

former, who is a native of Rockford, Ill., proved herself a 

gifted interpreter of an interesting program. These com- 
positions were played: 


Andante and Scherzo, from Sonate in D major. .. Beethoven 


Vegel ale Praghet...ccccccccccceesccccccesces Schumann 
Three Preludes.............. sees Chopin 
E minor, A major and B minor. 

Polonaise, B flat mimor.............00eeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Intermezzo, op. 117, NO. 1.....6.00eeeeeeeeeenee ... Brahms 
Poem, B flat major.............++.-+++ , MacDowell 
Presto, E minor........... MacDowell 

Moszkowski 


Waltz, A flat major........cc.cccccccccees 


Bennett Pupil to Sing in agers. 

De Witt C. Mott, a pupil of S. C. Bennett, will sing 
the role of Plunkett at a performance of Flotows 
“Martha,” to be given at the Rand Opera House, Troy, 
N. Y., next Friday evening. Mr. Mott is a baritone, and 
a very promising young singer. 


Gregory Recital. 


HE young basso, Heathe Gregory, assisted by 
Miss Genevieve Bisbee, will give a recital in 
the small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on the afternoon of January 10. This young 

singer, as was previously stated in Tae Musica. Courter, 

has sung in the drawing rooms of the Four Hundred and 
fashionable folk in other cities. His list of patronesses 
for the recital next month will be as follows: 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. John Vinton Dalgren, Mrs 
George B, DeForest, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Miss Anita Lawrence, Miss Leary, Mrs. John 
J. Mason, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, 
Mrs. Louis James Pooler, Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, Mrs. J. 
Atwater Trowbridge and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop. 

Mr. Gregory sang at a musicale given by Mrs. Baldwin, 
of 34 East Forty-ninth street, recently. Other engage- 
ments during December included a musicale at Miss 
Leary’s house on Fifth avenue; for special musical ser- 
vice at the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, and at the 
dedication of the Church of St. John the Baptist. 

Mr. Gregory has been engaged to sing at the wedding 
of Miss Adelaide Pierson, of 20 West Fifty-second street, 
on January 9. 

The Washinton Capital, in its report of a recital which 
Mr. Gregory gave in Washington, paid this tribute to the 
young singer's art: 

Heathe Gregory, of New York, made another good impression 
and gave a great deal of genuine pleasure to a large audience on 
Tuesday afternoon in Mrs. Fioulke’s superb Tapestry Gallery. His 
voice has, if possibk, grown more smooth and more musical since 
his last appearance here (which occurred at the British Embassy) 

Mr. Gregory sang ali his songs with ease, intelligence and perfect 
enunciation. His voice is a musical basso of beautiful quality and 
good range. As a drawing room artist he leaves nothing to be de 
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Wheeler Studio Musicale, 


J HARRY WHEELER gave one of his monthly 
e students’ musical evenings on Thurscay evening. 


at his home on West End avenue. The occasion was full 


of enjoyment, and the musical program was artistically 
rendered. Mrs.- Wheeler played several brilliant selec- 
tions, and a few of Mr. Wheeler's pupils sang the follow- 


ing program: 
Quaff, Quaff the Wine Shields 
Charles E. Davis 
Lend Me Your Aid ‘ Gounod 
Miss Phebe ]. Kreider 
A Song of Dawn Hawley 
Mrs. L. A. Rudrauff 
The Chase Mattei 
Mr. W. A. Hemphill 
0, For a Burst of Song ; Allitsen 
Miss Marie Welsh 
May Morning Denza 
Mrs. Charles E. Davis 
Rose Fable ° ° Hawley 
W. A. Hemphill 


Alma Powell Engaged for Berlin. 


RS. ALMA WEBSTER-POWELL, the young 
American coloratura singer, who received her en- 
tire vocal education in this city, as a pupil of Mme. Anna 
Lankow, and who has been prepared for the stage by 
Theod. Habelmann, in Breslau, has been engaged for five 
years for the Royal Opera in Berlin, Germany 
This contract begins September 1, 1901 Being an 
American, Mrs. Powell could get no such engagement at 


home. 
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Miss Florence Crawford gave a piano recital at Mrs. 
Fowler's studio, Williamsport, Pa., on the 15th. 

Mrs. Rubina Ravi Brooks, of Bangor, Me., has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the next Pullen Symphony concert. 

William H. Pontius, musical director and teacher of 
vocal culture and artistic singing, has a studio at Du- 
buque, Ia. 

Miss Rosa Warren Hicks recently gave a musical at 
her studio in Trenton, N. J. Miss Hicks was assisted by 
Albert Stretch, violinist. 

Miss Sarah R. Huse, vocal soloist, of Concord, N. H., 
assisted in a piano recital by pupils of Miss Nellie Bur- 
bank at Suncook on the 17th. 

At the Hiram (Ohio) College Conservatory of Music, of 
which Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M., is director, a students’ 


_ recital was given Thursday, December 13. 


There was a recital of song by Orville Combs, baritone, 
at the studio of W. S. Dickerson in the “Frontenac,” Pros- 
pect street, Cleveland, Ohio, December 12. 

Madam Hoffman, of 68 Baynes street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gave a concert for her pupils Friday evening, December 
14, at Klein’s Hall. Eugene Jerge assisted. 

Miss Rosalind E. Thomas, contralto and violinist, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was the soloist at Greensburg during the 
teachers’ institute, the week of December 17. 

At New Castle, Pa., a piano recital was recently given by 
several of Miss Ruth Lehmer’s pupils at the residence of 
Miss Rachel Wallace, on North Jefferson street. 

Miss Constance Osborne, a pupil of Gustavus Johnson, 
gave a piano recital December 10, at Johnson Music Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Charles Swenson assisted. 

Mrs. Harriette Crum Clark is a resident of Canton, 
Ohio, who possesses a contralto voice, and has been re- 
cently engaged as a member of Unity Church choir of 
that city. 

A musical was given in the Temple Grove study hall, 
Saratoga, N. Y., recently by the instructors in the music 
department, Mrs. James W. Lester, Miss Sarah K. Mead 
and J. Martin Gray. 

Liza Lehmann’s new song cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” 
which was recently presented in New York by Victor 
Harris, will be given in Buf/alo early in February by Mrs. 
Frank Davidson, pianist, and a quartet of singers. 

Miss Anna E, Graney gave a musical at her home, 183 
Murray street, Binghamton, N. Y., on the 8th, it being the 
first of a series to be given this season by her pupils, of 
whom a certain number take part in each musical. 

The third recital by the pupils of Theodor Seydel was 
given last week at Needham, Mass., by Miss Mabel Clark, 
Mr. Seydel, Oscar Berthold, Miss Gertrude Bowes, Miss 
Nellie V. Payne, John Wildman and Miss Alberta Kings- 
bury. 

Paul Egry, a young Hungarian violinist, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mott-Smith, Mrs. Annis Montague Turner 
and Miss Castle practically opened the regular season of 
amusements at the Opera House, Honolulu, Hawaii, Sep- 
tember 26. 

The principal musical event of last week at Lowell, 
Mass., was the recital of Miss Rosalie Agnes Williams, 
violinist, and Miss Mae Folger Stevens, pianist, at Middle- 
sex Hall, gn Wednesday evening. They were assisted by 
Mrs, C, M. Williams. 

The fifteen minute intermissions at the rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic Society, of Newport, R. I., are being given 
as usual this season. The names of those who have fur- 
nished the programs are as follows: Mrs. C, E. Lawton, 


Mr. Langley, Miss Emily Bradley, Dr. Bradley, Miss 
Annie Driscoll, Mis Angiolina Gale and Mrs, A. G. 
Langley. 

The holiday season is an eventful one at the College 
School of Music, Elmira, N. Y. The first pupils’ mu- 
sicale was given on the 8th by the pupils under the in- 
struction of Miss Broughton, Miss Verrill and Mr. Mc- 
Knight. 

A string quartet has been organized in Brockton, Mass. 
It includes Warren Monroe, of Cambridge, first violin; 
Frank S. Morton, of Brockton, second violin; W. F. 
Colby, of Brockton, viola, and W. T. Burnham, of Cam- 
bridge, ‘cello. 

A pupils’ recital was given at the studio of Ad. M. 
Foerster, Pittsburg, Pa,. on December 5, by Misses 
Magdalene Klarner, Lillian Semmelrock, Emilie D. Oet- 
ting, sopranos; 
Katherine Hillgrove, pianist. 

Edwin A. Gowen, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been invited to 
give an address on “The Place of Music in the High 
School Course,” at the sixteenth holiday conference of the 
Associated Academic Principals of New York State, to be 
held in Syracuse on December 26, 27 and 28. 

An orchestra concert, under the direction of Herbert 
Milliken, was given at the Opera House, Alma, Mich., 
December 11. Soloists, Mrs. L. A. Sharp, soprano; Her- 
bert Milliken, violin; acompanists, Miss Jennie E. Wag- 
ner and Miss Velma Sharp. 

There was a recital on the 6th at the home of Miss Nel- 
lie Higgins, at 48 Walker street, Atlanta, Ga., given by 
Mrs. Ford, Miss Irvin, Miss Gault, Miss Dozier, Mrs. 
Anderson, Miss Nellie Turner, Louie Suggs, Miss Eu- 
banks, Miss Eskew, J. L. Smith and Miss Griffin. 

The Schubert Quartet, of New Haven, Conn., is made 
up of Louis Lautenbach, first tenor; Arthur Janswick, 
second tenor; W. E. Morgan, first bass; Charles Williams, 
second bass. The club is coached by Prof. T. G. Shepard, 
conductor for twenty-five years of the Yale Glee Club. 

Mrs. S. P. Robie, president of the Lewiston and Auburn 
(Me.) Festival Chorus, has just received a letter from Mr. 
Noyes, president of the Portland chorus, inviting the Lew- 
iston and Auburn festival singers to join the Portland 
chorus in the Symphony concert to be given in that city 
on January 7. 

December 11, at Bethany Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., William S. Waith, organist and director at the First 
Presbyterian Church, with his quintet, gave a concert. 
The quintet consists of Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. Clara Barnes- 
Holmes, J. R. Williamson, Raymond O. Riester and 
George C. Sweet. 

Musical Director Dr. Eugene E. Davis, of Baylor 
Female College, Belton, Tex., has added to his many 
duties the work of musical editor of the Daily Times-Herald 
of Waco, Tex. Dr. Davis was appointed a member of 
the staff of that important newspaper on the beginning of 
the present month. 

The Bath (Me.) chorus assisted in the public rehearsal 
of the Brunswick and Topham Choral societies, in Bruns- 
wick, last evening, under the auspices of the Saturday 
Club, and it was the musical event of the season in the 
college town. John Shaw and Miss Low, of Bath, and 
Conductor Cain were soloists. 

W. H. Stockbridge, of Portland, Me., has a class of 
ten pupils in Winthrop, and with the aid of other local 
siigers, and soloists of Portland, is planning on giving a 
concert in the near future. The chorus may possibly be 
formed into a festival chorus to sing at the Maine Mu- 
sical Festival in Portland and Bangor. 

A musical was given at the Roycroft Library, East 
Aurora, N. Y., on the 18th, at which several Buffalo mu- 
sicians were heard. ‘The participants were Madame 
Blaauw, pianist; the Misses Carbone, Mrs. Elbert Hub- 
bard, Mrs. Hawthorne, Frank Bergholz, Clarence Odell, 
vocalists, and the Roycroft Double Quartet. 

Those who took part in a musical at the residence of 
William Fisher, Pensacola, Fla., December 6, were: Mrs. 
F. E. Brawner and Mrs. J. M. Flinn, Max Heinberg, W. 
S. Garfield, Mrs. Frank Mayes, N. C. Tiller, N. McK. 


Adelaide Sehringer, contralto, and 


Oerting, J. W. eicens C. C. Nichelsen, Miss Ellie Went 
worth, Mrs. F. F. Brawner, C. H. Dorr, Mrs. J. C. 


Pebley, Mrs. Henry Gibbs, Mrs. S. S. Mellen, Miss Adele 


Chaffee. 

A recent arrival in Oakland, Cal., is Adolph Gregory, 
who for the past eight years has reside ed in Vancouver, B 
C., where he founded and directed the Vancouver Con- 
servatory of Music, an institution which has now been in 
existence six years, 2nd employs at the present time a 
large corps of teachers. 

The Ariel Quartet, composed of John G. Rottler, Harry 
D. Benham, Adelbert S. Baker and William H., Stansfield, 
and assisted by Mrs. Bernice Hornburg, of Meridian, vio- 
linist; Mis Ada M. Lawrence, of Auburn, N. Y., soprano. 
and Prof. Howard Murphy, of Meridian, reader, gave a 
concert at Meridian, N. Y., on the 6th 

The leading event in musical circles in Youngstown, 
Ohio, was the piano recital given on the 6th by Arthur 
Leigh Wood, son of Mr. and Mrs. Myron Wood, at the 
Opera House. Mr. Wood was assisted by Mrs. C. B. Elj- 
ingwood, of Cleveland, and the full Mahoning Orchestra. 
under the direction of Professor Farrar. 

A large audience of nearly six hundred people, many 
from Norristown and Conshohocken, was present recently 
at the organ recital in the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Bridgeport, Pa. The capabilities of the new instrument 
were demonstrated by Miss Annie L. Cressman, late or 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church, Norristown. 

A concert was given for the benefit of the Allegheny 
(Pa.) Musical Association in Carnegie Hall, December 
13. The soloists included Miss Edna Florence Wiley, 
soprano; Miss Winifred Reahard, contralto; Mark E. C 
Baker, tenor; Frank M. Stevenson, baritone; Edwin 
Lethrop Baker and Miss Stella Bauer, accompanists. 

On the 23d, there was special ChristmaS music at the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. The reg- 
ular choir, including Mrs. McCausland, Miss Helen Stein 
ert, Mr. Edstrom, Mr. Fownes, with Miss Flower as or- 
ganist and director, was augmented by Mrs. McKennan, 


Miss Frease, Mr. Dermitt, Mr. Heitzell and Mr. Bonner.’ 


The first of the Schumann String Quartet concerts of 
this season was given in Association Hall, Newark, N. J., 
recently. The quartet, composed of Louis Ehrke, first vio- 
lin; Otto Kruell, second violin; Carl Shoner, viola, and 
George E. Clauder, ’cello, was assisted by Miss Leonora 
Dally, pianist; Edward Kent, tenor, and Louis Minier, ac 
companist. 

Miss Marie F. McConnell, pianist, assisted by Miss 
Mabelle McConnell, soprano; Miss Kate Sherbourne, con 
tralto; Gustave Miller, tenor, and Mr. McAdam, bari- 
tone, will present Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain” song 
cycle in Buffalo, N. Y., some time in January. Much in 
terest will be felt by musicians in this writing from the 
pen of the composer of “In a Persian Garden.” 

The second in the series of musicals given by Miss 
Rose Greenleaf was held at her home on Sumner avenue 
Springfield, Mass., on the 11th, about fifty being present 
The works of Schubert were taken up, and at the opening 
of the program Miss Greenleaf gave a brief account of 
Schubert's life and works and the circumstances under 
which some of them were written. Miss Greenleaf was 
assisted by Miss Julia B. Dickinson. 

At the L. V. C. Conservatory of Music, Annville, Pa., 
a concert was given Tuesday, December 11, in the con- 
servatory auditorium, by Lucy Shirk, Prof. Herbert Old- 
ham, Reba Lehman, Arabelle Batdorf, Susie Reiter, Mary 
Zacharias, Annie Capp and Charlotte Miller. A choral 
hynin was given by request, the soprano solo being sung 
by Anna Kreider; Gertrude Bowman at the piano, Pro- 
fessor Oldham at the organ, and the conservatory chorus 

The Aeolian Quartet, of Lewiston, Me., reports more 
business than at any time since it was organized, twelve 
years ago. The members of the quartet are George W 
Horne, first tenor; W. L. Lothrop, second tenor; E. F 
Scruton, baritone, and H. E. Teel, bass. They have dates 
with Lewiston Commandery; Maine Pedagogical meet- 
ing, Boothbay; Firemen’s ball, Jay Bridge; Brigade 
Band, City Hall; Eastern Star, &c. Two rehearsals or 
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more each week for the past year have given the quartet a 
fine repertory. 

Theo. G. Wettach and his pupils, assisted by Miss Flor- 
ence F. Hunter, gave a Beethoven anniversary recital at 
the studio, Pittsburg, Pa., on the 17th. 

The Verna Quartet, of Rockland, Mass., composed of 
Mrs. George W. McGill, Mrs. James G,. Studley, Miss 
Sadie French and Miss May Goddard, sung at Fitchburg 
recently, 

\ musical was given by the following violin pupils of 
Herbert A. Milliken at St. Cecilia Hall, Flint, Mich., De- 
cember 13: Clifford Durant, Gretchen Willett, Anna 
Huldah Edwards, George Streat, Bessie McAllister, Ethel 
Lee, Geneva Sharp, Agnes Freligh, Amy Moll, Ethel Lee. 

The senior students of Miss Etta E. Shew’s classes gave 
a recital on the 14th in Buffalo, N. Y. Those participating 
in the program were Mrs. John Leonard, F. McConkey, 
Miss Jennie Ryan, Miss C. Leffler, Mrs. Elmer Chambers, 
Mrs. Michael, Mrs. Charles Curtiss, Barton Lobdell, Miss 
Lizzie Leggett, Miss Julia Feldman, Miss Etta Weinana, 
Mrs. F. C. McConkey, Miss Lillian Ryan, Percy Green- 
wood, Miss May Cullen, A. C. Cornelius, Miss Lulu Koch 
and Miss Carrie Hofner 

Choir changes already are beginning in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Minehan and W. J. Sheehan have been engaged as 
contralto and bass at the Temple Beth Zion and will as 
sume the positions on January 1, succeeding Mrs. Clara 
Barnes Holmes and Raymond Reister. Voss Olsen, who 
is a pupil of W. J. Sheehan, has been engaged as tenor 
at the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, filling the place 
made vacant by the absence of William Brennan. The po 
sition of soprano in the same church, left vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Ruth Lewis, has been filled by Miss 
Anna C. Watkins. 

At Cambridgeport, Mass., Miss Ada Mabyl Cahill’s pu- 
pils recently gave their fourth annual recital. Those taking 
part were: Miss Fannie D. Thurston, Miss Gertrude E 
Ward, Miss Julia E. Barnett, Ray Potter, Elizabeth Gurry, 
Miss Abbie G. Remick, Kingsbery Foster, Mabel C 
Nauffts, Rena M. Farrell, Master Howard and Charles 
Cahill, Cecilia Gurry, Marion Rodgers, Bertha Angelyne 
Dow, Miss Emma Palmer, Miss Florence Mabel Cowan, 
Miss Marie A. Davis, Miss Ermina Cowan, Andrew 
Shiels, A. Eileen O’Brien, Elizabeth Davis, William 
Shaffer, William Sullivan and Richard Harding Davis. 

George Clifford Vieh sent-out invitations, for a musical in 
the Recital Hall of the Odeon, St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday 
evening, December 20. Mr. Vieh will play a program 
from the works of Robert Schumann and Frederick 
Chopin. Sidney Preston Biden, baritone, of Chicago, will 
assist, singing several songs by Johannes Brahms and 
Robert Franz The patronesses for this concert were: 
Mrs. Charles Claflin Allen, Mrs. James Lawrence Blair, 
Mrs. George O. Carpenter, Mrs. Louis Chauvenet, Mrs. 
E. C. Copeland, Mrs. John J. Cole, Mrs. John W. Day, 
Mrs. Victor Ehling, Mrs. David R. Francis, Mrs. John 
Green, Miss Ione Huse, Mrs. Ernest R. Kroeger, Mrs 
William A. McCandless, Mrs. Robert E. Rankin, Miss 
Jessie M. Ringen, Mrs. E. H. Semple, Mrs. John J 
Tauissig and Mrs. George F. Tower. 

William R. Chapman, of New York, recently met the 
citizens of Kennebunk, Me., who are interested in local 
improvement in music and organized a branch of the 
Maine Music Festival Chorus to be known as the Kenne- 
bunk Festival Chorus. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Charles H. Cole; vice-president, Rev. A. C. 
Fulton; secretary, Josephine R. Pollard; treasurer, Kate 
Lord. The chorus numbers about sixty residents of Ken- 
nebunk and others from Wells and Kennebunkport, Llew- 
ellyn B. Caine, of Portland, has been. engaged as director. 

The new Alameda (Cal.) Orchestral Society made its 
début recently in a concert at the Unitarian Church in 
Alameda. Theodore Vogt directed a program of miscel- 
laneous character. The personnel of the orchestra 
at this concert included many well-known orchestral play 


ers of Oakland, among them. C. A. Blessing, Eugene Col- 
by, George Lehner, Charles G. Schwarz, H. Seekamp and 
Dr. J. M. Stadler, violins; George M. Flint, French horn; 
Philip S. Carlton, viola; Arthur L. Baker, flute; George 
Cushing, oboe; John Laughland, trombone; Frank How- 
ard and P. W. Morehouse, ’cellos; E. Howard Baxter and 
Edwin R. Leach, clarinets; N. H. Braun, bass clarinet. 
Frederick M. Biggerstaff, a San Francisco pianist, lately 
a student with Barth and Moszkowski, played the G flat 
Impromptu, Chopin, and “Tarantella,” Moszkowski 


National Conservatory Pupils’ Con- 
cert. 


HREE singers, two pianists, one, violinist and one 
‘cellist, were presented at the last pupils’ concert at 
the National Conservatory of Music, 128 East Seventeenth 
street, Tuesday evening, December 18. This was the third 
in the series of pupils’ concerts this season. The singers 
were Miss Lillian Ganong, Miss Lulu Decker and Miss 
Gurli Lenbornn. Miss Decker is a pupil of Miss Mc- 
Graym, and the other two receive their tuition from Via 
nesi, head of the vocal department. 

Miss Ganong sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from ‘“Tann 
hauser.” Miss Decker sang two Schubert songs, “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” and “Who is Sylvia?” Miss Lenbornn 
sang an aria from “The Marriage of Figaro.” All of the 
singers showed that they have been correctly taught, and 
in method, execution and interpretation their selections 
were well suited to their individual gifts 

Miss Florence Helfer and Miss Ray Whitlock, the two 
pianists who appeared, are pupils of Miss Adele Margu 
lies. Miss Helfer, who played an “Impromptu” by Schu 
bert, displayed in her performance a lovely touch, and 
Miss Whitlock, who played a Rhapsodie by Brahms, gave 
a convincing illustration of intellectual piano playing 

Master Julius Casper, the violinist of the evening, is a 
pupil of Lichtenberg, and the lad repeated his brilliant 
performance of the Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Caprice,” which 
he played at the Newark concert by the Conservatory 
Orchestra the night before. Sarah Gurovitch, a gifted 
little girl, eleven years old, astonished the audience with 
her finished playing upon the ‘cello. Accompanied at the 
piano by her teacher, Leo Schulz, the small girl played 
two Popper numbers, “Dedication” and “The Spanish 
Dance,” the first one a slow, the last one—in marked 
contrast—a rapid style of composition 

The semi-annual entrance examinations at the National 
Conservatory begin to-day (Wednesday), and will be con 
tinued to-morrow and Friday of this week 





Dr. Gerrit Smith in Baltimore. 
R. SMITH gave an organ recital at the First Presby 
terian Church, Baltimore, recently, making a hit as 
usual, the News saying next day: “The program con- 
tained many exquisite novelties delightfully rendered. Dr. 


‘Smith, in addition to having a superb technic, is a master 


of tone color. His interpretations are marked with beauty 
and grace, as well as strength and dignity. The Bartlett 
“Toccata” was one of the most effective numbers on the 
program; in this Dr. Smith showed how completely he 
had his superb technic under control. Dr. Smith seemed in 
complete sympathy with his instrument, and held his audi- 
ence enraptured for nearly two hours.” 





Flavie Van den Hende. 

The celebrated ‘cellist has been booked by her manager, 
Mr. Charlton, in Albany on March 6. She is fast becom- 
ing known as the foremost woman ’cellist in America, and 
her popularity is evinced by the number of engagements 
already arranged 


OR the last time this year, and, to be chrono 
logically correct, for the last time this century, 
the members of the Tonkiinstler Society as- 





sembled on Tuesday evening, December 18, at 
114 East Fourteenth street, for the weekly musicale and 
discussion. As Christmas and New Year's both fall on 
Tuesday, the society will not meet again until January 8. 
What was musically offered for the last Manhattan meet 
ing proved especially interesting to the musicians. 

Mrs. M. J. Scherhey, the wife of the well-known teacher, 
sang a group of songs by Louis V. Saar, the composer 
Scherhey's 
voice, a beautiful, rich and sympathetic contralto, with 


playing the piano accompaniments. Mrs 
mezzo range, has been most carefully trained Besides 
singing with an excellent method, Mrs. Scherhey's presence 
is very charming, and thus her art delights both the eye 
and the ear That this lady is about to enter the concert 
field will be welcome news to some managers, who have 
frequently deplored the dearth of contraltos, of good ones, 
of course, and Mrs. Scherhey may truthfully be ranked as 
a good one, for she is a comely woman, with a lovely voice 

Mr. Saar is to-day one of our most prolific composers in 
the lyric field, and Tue Musicat Courter has not neglect- 
ed to pay tribute to this talented man. Many of the Saar 
songs are really beautiful, and especially during the last 
year have been heard at many concerts 

The groups which Mrs. Scherhey sang at the last Ton 
ktinstler meeting included “Sterne,” a composition yet in 
manuscript. This lied is worthy the attention of the great 
est singers, and in time doubtless will be studied by some 
of them with that seriousness which such noble music de 
mands. “Dein Gedenken” and “Liebesquell,” the other 
Saar songs sung by Mrs. Scherhey, showed uncommon 
skill in thematic workmanship. Besides the Saar lieder, 
Mrs. Scherhey gave the aria, “Ich wob dies Gewand,’ from 
Max Bruch’s “Odysseus,” and for this number the piano 
accompaniment was played by Miss Zur Nieder 

Another interesting number heard during the meeting 
was the piano concerto in E flat by Liszt. This was playe 
by George Falkenstein, a gifted pupil of Richard Bur 
meister. Alexander Rihm played the orchestral part on a 
second piano. ‘Cello solos, by Leo Schulz, president of the 
society, and Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” arranged 
for two pianos by Mr. Rihm, played by Messrs. Rihm and 
Dorer, completed the program for the meeting 


Grace G. Gardner. 


T is not often that a singer is able to sway the members 
| of a church congregation to such an extent that, for 
getting their surroundings, they break into spontaneous 
applause. When this does happen it is certainly worthy of 
more than passing mention 

At the conference of the Methodist Church, held in 
Ohio last summer, Miss Grace G. Gardner, one of our best 
known sopranos, moved a vast congregation of over 5,000 
people, many of them church dignitaries, to great applause 

Miss Gardner sang Granier’s “Hosanna” and Allitsen’s 
“The Lord is My Light,” putting into her selections that 
fervor and expression which have made her famous the 
world over. 

When the applause had died away, Bishop Warren, who 
was to follow with his sermon, took Miss Gardner by the 
hand and thanked her for the inspiration which had come 
over him while she was singing 

After the service was over, one of the music committee 
of a prominent Cincinnati church offered Miss Gardner the 
position of solo soprano in his church at a salary equal to 
that paid by the largest metropolitan churches, but on ac 
count of her great success in New York, both as a singer 
and a teacher, Miss Gardner was obliged to refuse 
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ENGLAND. 


HAT a musical degree, Mus. Doc. or 

Mus. Bac., can lead to may be seen from 

a late advertisement in a London paper: 
“Wanted—Butter, eggs, or bacon in 

return for postal harmony lessons, by Bachelor of Music.” 
Let us hope that the butter, eggs or bacon will not be 


sent to him by post. 
G®A® 


Edward Lioyd ended his provincial tour December 8 
and took farewell of London December 12, This will prob- 
ably be his last public appearance, as he seems disinclined 
to make a farewell tour a la Patti, and is wise enough to 
retire while he still retains his vocal power. Lloyd’s 
father was a vicar choral at Westminster, and Lloyd him- 
self was a boy chorister there. Later on, in 1866, Barnby 
found Lloyd a tenor at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
induced him to return to London to become chief tenor 
at St. Andrew's, Wells street, where, by the way, young Mr. 
Vert was a boy chorister. Then, on March g, 1870, Barn- 
by gave Lloyd a public engagement for a part in Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Fantasia, at Novello’s oratorio concerts, 
at St. James’ Hall. 

oA 

The Joachimn Quartet, of Berlin, now come to London 
under a guarantee, subscribed for by a considerable num- 
ber of lovers of music. The first concert will take place 
about three weeks after Easter, namely, on Thursday, 
April 25, and St. James’ Hall will then be arranged after 
the comfortable plan adopted a great many years ago at 
the Musical Union concerts of the late John Ella, namely, 
with the platform in the centre of the hall, the seats being 
grouped on four sides around it. 

©®A® 

An old story relates that an Irishman was asked by a 
friend to go to a concert with him. Pat consented, in- 
quiring how much the seats were. His friend replied that 
the front seats were a shilling each, the back seats six- 
pence each while the programs were a penny each. “All 
right,” said Pat, “I'll sit in the programs.” Where are the 
programs to sit in? There was a Scottish concert on St. 
Andrew’s Day. The program there contained a lot of 
Scotch songs, in which nothing but a few Scotch words 
justify the epithet, then came “When the Boys Come 
Home” and a chorus, “A Welcome to the C. I. V.,” words 
by Dedn Hole, so well known for his culture of roses and 
his reading notices of Pabst’s beer. Of course there were 
some pipers who “skirled.” 

©®Aa® 


The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society on its first la- 
dies’ night, November 27, gave Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” 
overture, in memory of the founder of the society, the late 
Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha. The Duke of York succeeds 
his uncle as president of the society. 

@®Aa® ' 

Considerable attention is being given in England to 
church music, the stimulus in this case coming from 
France. The Royal College of Organists and the Plaine 
Song Society are both doing good work in bringing back 
the musical portions of the church service to their former 
importance as a factor in religious functions. The lec- 
turer at a meeting of the latter society gave interesting 
illustrations of the method adopted in France of adapting 
the tonality of the ancient mode to the modern minor 
scale. He argued also that the harmony of plain song 
accompaniment should be strictly diatonic and according 
to the scale of the mode in which the melody was written. 
The latter society maintains that the organist should sup- 
press his own individuality entirely, a piece of advice 


which, in the days of virtuosity, might be given and taken 
by performers on other instruments than the “kist of 
whistles.” 
@®a® 
The catalogue of the recent Crystal Palace Loan Ex- 
hibition of Musical Instruments and Memorials of Mu- 
sicians has been printed in book form as one of the Crys- 
tal Palace handbooks. It contains introductory notes 
on the various groups of instruments by D. J. Blaikley, 
W. W. Cobbett, J. G. Morley, T. L. Southgate and Rev. 
F. W. Galpin, as well as abstracts of lectures delivered 
by the last named, and by Dr. W. H. Cummings and 
E, F. Jacques. The “introductory notes” are very valu- 
able, giving in brief compass a clear description and classi- 
fication of each group of musical instruments. 
G®a® 
Here is a-reminiscence from the Daily News of a for- 
gotten celebrity: “To the present generation John Ella— 
or ‘Professor’ Ella, as he preferred to call himself—will 
be little more than a name. Yet in his day he was a very 
remarkable figure in London musical life. It was Ella 
who first introduced analytical programs at all his con- 
certs; and in order that the music might be the better un- 
derstood he posted his analyses to his subscribers a day 
before the concert, a plan which might profitably be re- 
vived now. The Musical Union concerts, started in 1844, 
were at first quartet parties at his private house. During 
their existence of over thirty years more than 60,000 
persons attended the Musical Union concerts, and about 
£30,000 was paid to 200 instrumentalists, including nearly 
all the most eminent performers of the period; most of 
whom made their first appearance in England at the 
Musical Union. Joachim led Beethoven’s ‘Posthumous’ 
quartet in B flat at the Musical Union in May, 1844, before 
he was fourteen, and among the splendid company then 
assembled to hear him were Mendelssohn, Thalberg, 
Ernst, Moscheles, Dragonetti, Lablache, Offenbach (who 
played the violoncello at the Musical Union twenty years 
before he became a great composer of opera bouffe), 
Sivori, Sir George Smart, Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius 
Benedict and Sir Henry Bishop.” 
®A® 
A remarkable concert took place lately at Steinway 
Hall, It was a memorial concert arranged by the family 
of a man who died some three years ago. As he happened 
to be named Grosvenor and to be the son of a peer he had 
no need to appeal to musical agencies, and if he had man- 
aged to have of any of his works performed in public in 
these democratic times they would have been “booed.” The 
trouble with any man in his position is that he is not 
compelled to work, and hence the most important of the 
pieces in the program is a fragment. It is a Serenade 
left unfinished. The composer wrote three movements, an 
allegro, an andante and a minuet; but, apparently, he had 
some diffidence as to the final movement. The Serenade is 
intended for chamber use, and it is accordingly designed 
for a small drawing room orchestra of strings, harmo- 
nium, two pianos and drums. The andante especially shows 
the graceful hand, but the entire Serenade, although not 
primarily intended for concert use, is beyond question 
effective. 








Mendelssohn Junior Chorus. 
“T° HE Mendelssohn Junior Chorus gave a very success- 
ful concert on Thursday, December 20. 

The stars of the evening were Miss Lily Ott and Miss 
Adele Stoneman, both pupils of Albert Gerard-Thiers. 
Miss Ott has a beautiful soprano voice, which has been ex- 
cellently placed, and which she handles with admirable 
skill. 

Miss Stoneman has a full, rich contralto that gives evi- 
dence of careful training. Her method is excellent, and 
she interprets with rare intelligence. 


Christmastide Organ Concert. 


ARGE and appreciative was the audience which 
attended William © Carl’s Christmastide or- 
gan concert in the “Old First” Church, New 
York, on the evening of December 18. The 
program included Bach’s stately Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor; Gustav Merkel’s appropriate “Christmas Pas 
torale”; the brilliant but somewhat overpowering Toc 
cata from Widor’s Fifth Organ Symphony; Caprice in 
B flat, Alexandre Guilmant; “March for a Church Fes- 
tival,” W. T. Best (from Mr. Carl’s “Thirty Postludes for 
the Organ”); Gaston M. Dethier’s clever “Variations in 
an Ancient Christmas Carol”; “The Shepherds in the 
Field,” Otto Malling (likewise from the “Thirty Post- 
ludes”); Arthur B. Plant’s “Pedal Rondo,” a piéce de 
résistance, and, finally, ‘““Let Their Celestial Concerts,” 
Handel. The concert giver’s performance of these rep- 
resentative works served forcibly to illustrate his great 
ability as an interpreter of organ music. 

Assisting soloists were Mrs. Ellen Fletcher Caples, a 
talented soprano, and Gwilym Miles, the well-known basso, 
Among the former’s selections was ‘““The Manger Cradle,” 
a new composition by Guilmant, while Mr. Miles’ effective 





singing found expression in Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and 
“Thus Saith the Lord” and “Who May Abide,” from “The 
Messiah.” All the accompaniments were artistically 


played by Mr. Carl. 





George Hamlin at New Haven. 


R. HAMLIN sang “The Messiah” with the Gounod 
Society, in New Haven, on the 18th inst., and 


scored a triumph. The following criticisms give evidence 
that he is one of the foremost tenors in America: 

Mr. Hamlin, the teno., sang with authority and excellent style 
People had been told that Mr. Hamlin was a lyric tenor, but he is 
more correctly described as a tenor robusto and is evidently a deep 
student, to judge by his careful work throughout.—New Haven Daily 


Palladium, December 19, 1900 


Mr. Hamlin is one of the most extraordinary tenors before the 
public, because it is indisputable that he has a brain, an almost un 
known state of affairs. He has done good work in oratorio, but best 
of all he has given recitals of the songs of Richard Strauss and has 
been successful. His best field is in more dramatic work than he 
can find in “The Messiah,” but he showed his mettle in “Thou 
Shalt Dash Them.” Mr. Hamlin is one of the rare men, and he 


ought to be given a more suitable opportunity.—New Haven Journal 
and Courier, December 19, 1900. 

. Mr. Hamlin’s next appearances are St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Detroit; thence to Minneapolis, and to 
Chicago again, where he sings a second time within a few 


weeks. 





H. W. Greene’s Pupils. 

66 LIJAH ALLEN’S Ancient and Modern Sere- 

naders” is the name of a company of talented 
singers selected from the olass of H. W. Greene, the 
well-known New York vocal instructor The original 
programs presented this season by these young musicians 
in Carnegie Lyceum and elsewhere have been so success- 
fully received that it is probable a professional organiza- 
tion will be the result, the personnel including: Sopranos, 
Miss Anita Koch, Miss Edith Heywood, Miss Marjorie 
Collins; contraltos, Miss Dora B. Scott, Miss Nellie L 
Glover, Miss Fey Simmons; tenors, Claude Selby, 
C. Guy Smith, R. .E. S. Olmsted; bassos, William E. 
Draper, Louis W. Brown, Eugene P. Lynch. 








Clarence Eddy. 
Loudon G. Charlton announces that Mr. Eddy will make 
a tour to the Pacific Coast in February. Mr. Eddy has al- 
ready been booked for a number of engagements in that 
section, and therefore expects a very successful season. 
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HE Toronto Male Chorus Club, directed by J. D 
A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, is rehearsing 
many attractive numbers, including “Salamis,” 
a cantata by Gernsheim; the chorus of Bishops 

and Priests from “L’Africaine,” and Villiers Stanford's 





Cavalier songs. 

In memory of her late husband, Mrs. Hart A. Massey con 
tributed $1,000 toward a performance of “The Messiah,” 
held in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on December 17 

That Dohnanyi’s playing is not influenced by darkness or 
light was forcibly illustrated upon the occasion of his first 
Montreal appearance, when electricity suddenly ceased to 
illuminate the Art Gallery. The pianjst not only finished 
the interpretation of his selection—Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hon 
groise,” No. g—but responded to cries of “bravo” and “en 
core” by giving an original Gavotte. 

The next meeting of the Ottawa Woman's Morning Music 
Club will be held on January 10 

December 18 was the date selected by members of the 
Knox Church Choir, of London, Ont., for their annual 
public event. 

Miss M. Rasina, Miss Landry, Mendoza Langlois, Mr 
De Seve and Holmes Cowper have recently appeared in 
Montreal as soloists at Mrs. Jean D. Ives’ series of Sun 
day concerts. 

Leo Altman, violinist; Miss Frances’ Foster, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy-Campbell, Miss Frazee, Mrs. J. M. Slayter and D 
G. Gillis, vocalists, and Miss Margaret White, Mrs 
Kearney, Miss Foster and T. J. Payne, accompanists, have 
this season given the Orpheus Club, of Halifax, N. S., 
valuable assistance. 

On December 13 an interesting program was presented 
yy students at the Compton (Que.) Ladies’ College. 

William E. Van Hoose, an English tenor, will sing at 
the Montreal Motet Choir’s concert in February 

Minnie J. Nisbet, a talented writer, has been appointed 
Hamilton correspondent of the Canadian Music Journal 

Mrs. D’Louis Gordon, the Canadian soprano, is spend 
ing the winter in Germany. P 

The Sherbrook (Que.) Art Union is holding a series of 
concerts, the inaugural event taking place on December 
18, with the Royal Hungarian Orchestra as an attraction 


Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, assisted by Eugene Berns, ac 
companist, gave a successful concert in Windsor Hall, 
Montreal, on December 13. The soprano sang in the 
city of Quebec on the previous evening 

Winston Churchill, M. P., will spend Christmas day ai 
Rideau Hall, Ottawa, where he will be the guest of the 
Governor-General and Lady Minto 

Under the direction of W. Spencer Jones a course of re 
citals is being given in Ottawa. 

Mr. Gagnon, a Montreal alderman, has made a proposi 
tion to the effect that local theatres be taxed, the funds to 
be devoted to some philanthropic enterprise 
The Winnipeg Operatic Society has collected over 






For Dates and Terms address 
H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative: L. H. MUDGETT, 
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$1,000 to defray the cost of a memorial portrait of Majo 
Arnold, one of its most prominent members, who was 
killed at Paardeberg 


Dr. and Mrs. Anthony. 

D* GEORGE CONQUEST ANTHONY and Mrs 

Corinne Wiest-Anthony have had a very successful 
season this year, and wherever the young artists appear 
they score a success. Dr. Anthony’s fine baritone voice and 
Mrs. Anthony’s excellent soprano show artistic training 
and never fail to captivate the audience. The following 
are the dates of the young singers, thus far, during the 
season: 


Normal School, Philadelphia, October 19 Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 


Landenberg, Pa., November 2 we Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Haddonfield, Pa., November 5 Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, November 8........ .-Mrs. Anthony 
West Philadelphia, November 12.... ° Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Musical service, Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia, 
November 2s. we Mrs. Anthony 
Vineland, N. J., November 29.. ° Dr. Anthony 
Organ Players’ Club, Philadelphia, December 3. Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 


December 13 : Dr. and Mrs. Anthony 


Manayunk, Pa., 

Both artists have many dates booked as far ahead as 
March, 1901. Dr. Anthony has just changed his church 
position, going from the Oxford Church to the West 
Walnut Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia, with a ma- 
terial increase of salary. The artists are two of the very 
many successful pupils of that distinguished teacher, 
Madame Eugenie Pappenheim. 


Dannreuther-Cumming Concert at Montclair. 


HANNAH CUMMING sang with such brilliancy at 
the Montclair Club last week that she was told “W< 
shall surely want you again.”” The difficult and little sung 
Spohr aria, “Die stille Nacht,” from ‘Faust,’ opened her 
numbers, followed by Chaminade’s “On the Shore,” D1 
Arne’s old English ‘‘Phyllis,"”’ Thomas’ “May Song” and 
some others little sung. At the end she was obliged to sing 
a double encore, playing her own accompaniment to the 
last. F. W. Riesberg was accompanist. The Dannreuth 
ers earned further honors by their playing, playing a Fau 
ret “Romanze” as encore number, the variety and taste, 
not to speak of the high standard of their ensemble, strik 
ing all hearers. ‘Cellist Schenck played a brace of numbers, 
being recalled with heartiness, and playing the gavotte, 
Irda,” by Van Goens. It was a highly enjoyable chamber 
concert, reflecting credit on the good taste of the chairman 
of the entertainment committee, Cyrus L. Topliff 


Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp Sings. 


T the Astoria dinner of the Pilgrim Mothers, Mrs 
Knapp was persuaded to sing “Light in Darkness,” 
by Cowen, which she did in such fashion that rousing ap 
plause, long continued, led her to sing again, this time 
playing her own accompaniment—the latter her own new 
“Sunshine Song,” which is to be adopted by this society, 
now numbering some 6,000 members 
Mrs. Knapp has brought so much sunshine into the lives 
of people, and her name is so closely connected with all 
that is good and worthy in the world—she has such a 
warm place in the affections of all Christian folk as is nat 
ural when one but thinks she composed the famous hymn, 
“Blessed Assurance’’—that this newest song of hers is sure 
to be wanted everywhere. 
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The Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Bostox, Mass., December 21, 1o« 
Editors The Musical Courier 
W E beg leave to call your attention to the December 
19 issue of Tue Musicat Courter, page 44, first 
column, which contains the concluding paragraphs of an 
article regarding Steinert Hall 


Upon referring to this article you will see a partial list 
of persons who have used the hall, and also a list of those 
who are using it this season. In neither of these places 
does the name of Carl Faelten or the name of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School appear, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly one hundred recitals have been given there under 
our auspices, and before January 31 of this season we 
shall have given eleven of the seventy-seven engagements 
which have been booked up to that time for Steinert Hall 
Very truly yours, FAELTEN PIANoPORTE SCHOO! 
H. F. Spurr, Jr., Business Manager 


Test Week” at the Faelten Pianoforte School began 
last Monday morning and continued datly, ending Satur 
day afternoon. In this “intermittent recital” of fifty-one 
hours 272 pupils played before the director and faculty 
and of these 262 played their pieces from memory. The 
students in the theoretical teachers’ course did not take 
part. The average of performance was excellent, and thers 
were presented twenty-eight sonatas, seven suites and 607 
other pieces of music Altogether this is a record for a 
piano school, both in number of participants and in ex 


tent of literature performed 


Brounoff Pupils’ Concert. 


AST Tuesday evening this occurred at the Educational 
Alliance, when seven pianists and singers appeared 
in a well prepared program, consisting of classical and 
popular numbers, also assisted by the Russian Choral So 
ciety, of which Mr. Brounoff is conductor 
The society received encores after both appearances 
showing improvement under their careful and capable con 
ductor 
Miss Clara Gorn has a pleasant voice, singing well, and 
Miss Vivian McConnell was a surprise as a pianist, play 
ng the “Moonlight” sonata with musical feeling and tem 
Brounoff's 


e of his love songs, was Tenor 


perament. She was called out many times 
The World Shall Ring,” ot 


Richardson's encore number, and Miss Kate Selina dis 


played a fine voice; she should study carefully, paying 
special attention to rhythm. Baritone Steinberg has a vel 
vety voice, of great depth and power, and had to sing an 
encore—the “Two Grenadiers.” Lillian Hale, .soprano 
shows much promise for the future 

Mr. Brounoff played an excerpt from “Judas Macca 
beus,” by Rubinstein, and was obliged to play two en 
ores, giving his humorous “Music-Drama” for one 

Some four hundred people were turned away; this shows 
the popularity of the prominent Russo-American 
Brounoft 


Adolf Glose as Accompanist. 

Adolf Glose, the pianist and accompanist, is having 
a busy season. He was engaged as accompanist for out 
In addi 
to his work as accompanist, Mr. Glose makes a specialty 


of town recitals for Kreisler, Blauvelt and Juch 


of “coaching” singers, and in this field, too, he has been 


TOUR 


successful 


The Eminent Russian Prantst, 








S. KRONBERG, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Clavier Method. 


Second Letter. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
N a former letter I tried, with as little egotism as pos 
sible, to state my qualifications to speak about the 
Clavier method, among which was my use of the instru- 
ment for about ten years, with instruction from both Mr. 
and Mrs. Virgil. I endeavored also to make it plain that 
I am a warm friend of the Virgil Practice Clavier and of 
the method promulgated by its inventor, and a constant 
user of both. I have ventured to defend the thesis that 
those who have the interests of the Clavier most at heart 
have become so absorbed in its exploitation that they have 
lost sight in a measure of its chief advantage as a time 
saver in the acquisition of that command of the technic of 
the piano which is necessary to its use for musical expres- 
sion and interpretation, and have set up standards and goals 
in mechanism designed to display command of the key- 
board (primarily the Clavier keyboard) that have absorbed 
the time and attention of students to the sacrifice or detri- 
ment of their appreciation of music as an art and the 
language of emotion. 

A common and just criticism of Clavier pupils is that 
they lack a sympathetic touch. A less common but even 
more important criticism, depending somewhat upon this 
defect of touch, is that they fail to appreciate the true 
character of the legato. I may touch upon these criticisms 
later, but the point I wish to bring to the attention of my 
readers is that the fascination of technical accomplish- 
ment, of manual dexterity, of athletic skill, particularly 
when one has an instrument especially designed for train- 
ing gymnastic experts, is apt to lead the student away from 
true art and into the dreary wastes of mechanism. We 
ate too prone to mistake the means for the end and to 
waste time on learning how to accomplish what ought to 
be devoted to accomplishment. But I must not be under- 
stood as objecting to mechanism, to skill in the use of 
means. I want it always remembered that I am a proved 
friend of the Clavier and of the Clavier method. I only 
want things kept in the proper places and relations. 
Horace Greeley is remembered as a great writer and also 
as a man famous for his illegible chirography. Nobody 
thinks he was a great writer because of his bad writing. 
nobody doubts that he would have increased his usefulness 
had he mastered penmanship. Yet the men who write 
with power and influence to-day generally merely dictate 
to their stenographers—they may be great writers and ye 
be absolutely without pens or even hands. The typewriter 
has made writing easier and has thus facilitated composi- 
tion—it has reduced the obstructions in the path of 
thought from mind to minds. The great sculptor need 
not be a master stonecutter—his work may be finished 
with the clay model. Even in interpretative music the 
man whio has had the greatest influence in this country is 
Theodore Thomas—a man of whose skill in technic the 
public knows nothing—and the man of greatest authority 
who has been among us (save only Anton Rubinstein) 
was Anton Seidl, concerning whose techical. skill the pub- 
lic had nothing but faint hints. Even Rubinstein technically 
fell much below a number of pianists of far less power 
and influence. Technical command of the keyboard 1s 
necessary to musical expression. It is desirable and 
should be as perfect as possible, but it is a subordinate 
matter. It can be best acquired by means of the Clavier 
and the Clavier method, but the Clavier must always be 
held down to its position as a means; it should be used 
to develop technic only so fast as technic can be utilized 
for musical purposes, and only to develop such manual 
dexterity as is of proved utility in giving expression to 
musical conceptions. 

What we need, then, and what Mr. Virgil has supplied, 


is an instrument that can be used to mark sharply the line 
between technic and music, that will take away the dis- 
traction that beautiful tones offer to tempt the student 
from close application to “one thing at a time,” when that 
one thing is mechanism (the thing that demands nine- 
tenths of practice) that will detect imperfections in the 
student’s work, that will make memorizing more intellect- 
ual, direct, positive, accurate and lasting, that will enable 
teachers to instruct a number of students at once without 
detriment to the work or time allowance of any member 
of the class, and that will lend itself to the demands of any 
form, style, notion or method of keyboard technic that 
any teacher can use, invent or prefer. I want particularly 
to emphasize that last requirement, and to assert that Mr. 
Virgil in his Practice Clavier has provided us with exactly 
such an instrument as described and one even possessing 
other advantages than those named. 

Besides such an instrument we need a method (and that 
Mr. Virgil has also supplied) which shall concentrate the 
material needed to form a pianist, so that instead of mil- 
lions of five-finger exercises aiming at essentially the same 
results, and hundred of thousands of technical studies de- 
signed to perfect the comparatively simple matter of piano 
technic, we shall have a concise series of exercises af- 
fording the material for practicing all the commonly de- 
manded motions of piano playing till they become auto- 
matic. Studies of various degrees of ugliness have been 
produced from the time of Sebastian Bach to the present 
moment, and teachers of piano playing, in the endeavor to 
omit nothing, have attempted to utilize them all, at the 
same time securing variety of work, with the intention of 
maintaining the interest of the pupil during the formative 
stage. The result has been an almost incredible waste of 
time and energy, and the marking out of a path of en- 
trance into a beautiful art that is almost too thorny, ster- 
ile and rocky for the endurance of even very gifted musi- 
cal natures.. The Virgil method has made variety of mate- 
rial for accomplishing the same technical purpose entirely 
unnecessary, for the Clavier makes all exercises sound 
alike. In this one item a vast saving: of time is effected, 
for, having learned one form designed to lead to a teth- 
nical result, nothing remains to be done but to perfect the 
technic by repeating the form until the technic becomes 
automatic. One exercise for one purpose is as good as a 
thousand, and the pupil saves the time required to learn the 
999, and pays much better attention to the abstract tech- 
nic involved in the exercise. All that remains, then, is 
to provide exercises that will meet every technical require- 
ment of advanced piano playing, one exercise for one pur- 
pose, arrange them in proper order and the work is done— 
the method is complete. And that, exactly, is what Mr. 
Virgil has attempted and almost accomplished. Remem- 
ber, please, I am talking only of technic which is not 
all there is of piano playing by a great deal. 

What, then, is there to criticise about the various Clavier 
schools ? 

Simply the fact, already stated, that these schools make 
the goal technic, make an end of what should be a means, 
make music a consideration of the second importance. A 
man can make as big a fool of himself in trying to play a 
technical exercise in every key, with every grade of re- 
sistance up to 20 ounces, and in all speeds up to “1,280 notes 
a minute,” as he can in trying to play one of Bach’s fugues 
in every possible key and “with the left hand alone,” or 
the like. A man is just as intemperate who says that all 
wine is poison and that every man who raises grapes, 
makes, sells or drinks wine is a criminal, as is the man who 
gets drunk. It is not the Virgil method or the Practice 
Clavier with which fault is to be found, but with the con- 
ceptions underlying the use of those implements at the 
Clavier schools. Details and specifications, however. must 
be reserved for a future communication. 

Henry G. HANCHETT. 


7 Enrico Toselli. 


N the cover of this issue of THe Musica 

CourRIER is printed the reproduction of the 

only reliable photo of Enrico Toselli, pianist 

by profession, Italian by birth. There is very 

little to say about a young man in his eighteenth year, 

particularly when he happens to be a pianist; chiefly be- 

cause Italy has done so very little in the modern sense of 

virtuosity. Busoni is a great Italian pianist, but his train 
ing is German and Russian. 

Toselli is also associated with Central Europe in his 
training, and his artistic pedigree runs through Sgambati 
to Liszt. Sgambati was a Liszt pupil for a longer period 
than any other Liszt pupil, being a resident of Rome and 
taking lessons each year from Liszt during his annual so- 
journ near that city. The Liszt tradition, therefore, comes 
directly to Toselli through this Liszt pupil. In addition 
he has been the favorite pupil of Martucci, of Bologna, 
and is necessarily very well equipped. As it has been con- 
sidered a defect in a man’s technic to be discussed in New 
York city before his appearance, it is best to give young 
Toselli the benefit of the doubt and permit his piano play 
ing to speak for itself. 


Louise B. Voigt of “The Quartet” in Washington. 


ISS VOIGT’S success in Washington was great, as 
may be seen by the following, from the Post of re- 
cent date: 

“At the Saengerbund concert Miss Voigt sang the aria 
from the ‘Freischiitz.’ She has a voice of rare power and 
sweetness, in addition to a wide range. Later she sang 
some solos, making a hit.” 

Said the Times of her: 

“The work of Miss Voigt brought her well-merited ap- 
plause; her voice is equally clear and strong in the high 
as well as lower registers, and all she did was full of soul 
and life.” 

At a concert in Covington, Ky., she pleased greatly, the 
Kentucky Post saying: “Miss Voigt is a talented singer, 
and the program was much appreciated.” 

Said the Cincinnati Enquirer of her singing : “The 
program of the talented singer covered a wide range of 
work, that displayed her beautiful voice and excellent 
method to the greatest advantage, and completely charmed 
the large audience of music lovers that crowded the hall.” 








The Myer Studio Musicale. 


N unusually brilliant musicale was given at the studio 
A of Edmund J. Myer by six of his advanced pupils 
on Tuesday evening, December 11. The program was in 
three parts. Part I., songs, miscellaneous; Part II., 
arias from the oratorios; Part III., “Captive Memories” 
(Nevin). 

In a program in which there were really no weak num- 
bers Miss Marie Ida Smith, Alfred Brown Dickson and 
John Lawrence Knowles especially distinguished them- 
selves. 

“Captive Memories” was delightfully sung by Miss 
Eleanor Raymond, Emma Stahl and Messrs. Dickson and 
Knowles. 





Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s Dates. 


This prominent pianist and teacher has had a busy sea- 
son, having played frequently in concert both here and else- 
where. She recently gave a recital at Sing Sing, for the 
D. A. R.; another, with Mr. Alexander (baritone) at In- 
stitute Hall (Board of Education series), playing among 
other things the Schumann “Carvenal,” and in January 
both Mr. and Mrs. Alexander will make a Western trip. 
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. Vocal Studio: Tue Suerwoop, 58 West 57th Street. 
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Oscar SAENGER, 
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3 S. Baernstein, 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 2), DRESDEN, November 26, 1000. 

May MIL SAUER’S piano recital last week was at- 
ae tended by the flower of Dresden’s culture and 
‘44 refinement, the artist on the occasion being in 
the best of form. In fact, our noted pianist 

was a surprise to all who had come to admire merely his 
technic and startling virtuosity, for he has grown consid- 


erably in innate feeling, ranking now among musicians of. 


the first order. His program, wisely chosen for the dis 
play of his subjective powers, comprised selections from 
Rameau, Schubert, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, &c. 

Never were the hearts of an audience stirred by a finer 
interpretation of Schubert’s Sonata in B than by Sauer’s 
reading of this composition. The same must be said of 
Brahms’ Intermezzo, op. 117, which, illustrating musically 
a poem, called “Schlaf sanft mein Kind,” &c., in so tell- 
ing a manner breathes the spirit of the diction. The note- 
worthy number on the program, however, was Chopin’s 
grand B minor Sonata, out of which the funeral march 
and the last movement were given in a manner that will 
live long in the memory of all present. A feature of 
Sauer’s playing was the charm of his pianissimo, by far 
superior to his fortissimo effects, which are at times forced, 
even harsh, as was shown by his otherwise virtuoso per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky-Pabst paraphrase on “Eu- 
gen Onegrin”-motifs, or in Brahms refreshing humorous 
Scherzo, op. 4. 

In the audience were seen all our musical lights, such as 
Lauterbach, Reinhold Becker, Luder Hartmann, Hermann 
Scholtz, Natalie Haenisch, Lamperti, &c. One circum- 
stance, speaking volumes in favor of Sauer’s character, was 
noticed by those seated further back in the hall, where one 
saw the two last rows occupied by members from the blind 
institute, who had received invitation cards from the con- 
cert giver. How eagerly they “took in” the effect of music 
upon their souls, listening as attentively and devotedly to 
his performances as only those bereft of their sight are 
able to do! The writer was deeply moved at watching the 
delighted expression on the faces of those unfortunate 
among mankind who had been so kindly remembered by 
the artist. No free list existing at Sauer’s concerts, this 
exception to the rule honored the pianist in equal measure 
as it won for him the sympathy of his audience. At the 
close the house rose in tumultuous applause, to which the 
virtuoso responded by several encores. 

A great many other concerts occurred, given by local 
professionals, some of whose performances were such that 
they call for no attention outside the circle of their personal 

friends. A young ’cellist, Johannes Smith, gave a rather 
pretentious recital. 

At the Royal Opera House, “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Saint-Saéns, which had its first presentation on the 13th, 
surpassed everything heard and seen of late in the line of 
new operatic performances on the Dresden stage. This 
old work, dating from 1873, proved to be a great attrac- 


tion, owing not only to the interesting music, but chiefly 
to the marvelous reproduction under von Schuch’s baton 
The ballet scene of the third act, as entirely new and pro- 
duced nowhere before, experienced its first hearing on 
the occasion at Dresden. The effect was such that I am 
at a loss how to describe it. To say it was brilliant and 
dazzling is not enough. Sparkling, delirious, intoxicating, 
are the words one should use to describe the tempera 
mental solo dance performance of Fri. Grimaldi, who, as- 
sisted by the corps de ballet and accompanied by the weird 
music—all aflame with Schuch’s inspiration—swept every- 
thing before her. 

The opera, produced first at Weimar, 1877, under Liszt's 
baton, has since then been well received in various cities 
and countries, but, as I am told upon trustworthy author- 
ity, it nowhere created such enthusiasm as here. The rea 
son, as already mentioned, is found in the marvelous exe- 
cution, in the wise cuts of the somewhat lengthy choruses, 
in the livelier tempi (accepted by Schuch), in the artistic 
working out of the details—such as the admirable dy- 
namic shadings and the strongly accentuated dramatic 
climaxes of the score—all this, enhanced by the most mag 
nificent stage mounting, scenery, decorations, costumes, 
not to forget the strong cast and the ballet, which took the 
audience by storm. 

The plot, as well known, turns upon the Biblical story 
of Samson and Delilah. As for the libretto, which is very 
dramatic, the writing of the central figures are taken di 
rectly from life. The first act introduces Samson, as the 
hero of his people; the second, appealing strongly to the 
series, is a sort of “Tristan and Isolde” second act. The 
third act depicts the misery of the hero, who has fallen a 
victim to his senseless passion for a woman unworthy of 
his love, until finally, at the close, he takes a glorious re 
venge, the last scene being, as to its scenical effect, ex 
ceedingly dramatic. 

Anthe’s interpretation of Samson’s role richly demon 
strated his vocal and histrionic gifts, and was marked by 
clearly conceived ideas, which he fully realized. Fri. von 
Chavanne, in the title role, sharply outlined the contrasts 
of Delilah’s character, successfully emphasizing the false 
passion combined with the true hatred of that monster ot 
a woman, who, by her charms, besieged the strongest hero 
of his time. As to figure and form, the singer looked the 
part; histrionically, she even surpassed herself. Perron is 
an artist of dignity, rich in expression, who drew a sharp 
outline of the priest. All assistants—chorus, orchestra, 
everything—did exquisite work. There is no doubt this 
opera will hold the boards for a longer time to come than 
the rest of the latest novelties have done. The music is 
too well known to need further comment. It is marked by 
powerful writing, the composer handling orchestral colors 
with a brush that has seen service in the study of re- 
nowned French masters, such as Massenet (though more 
virile in style) and Bizet. At the end recalls of Schuch 
and the soloists were many 

At a recent Trenkler concert, a novelty composition by 
the young Finnish musician, Ernst Mielck, who died last 
year at the age of twenty-two, was brought out with great 
success. It is a highly colored work in the form of a 
“Suite,” full of rhythm, passionate plaint and poetic inten 
sity, marked by that undercurrent of sweet sadness and 
melancholy, so inseparable from the music of the times 
Nothing more touching than the soft strains of the Shep 
herd’s song from the introductory number awakening rec 

ollections of entire remoteness in vast forests, where dis 
tant tunes are echoed back over glittering waters in the 
light. of clear midsummer nights, nothing more beautifully 
laid out for orchestral effects than the characteristic 
scherzo, a national dance of a most telling feature, not to 
mention the finale, full of life, temperament and swing, 





on account of their mutual affinity to scales 












which almost took the audience off their feet. It was very 
warmly received 

Percy Sherwood’s piano recital the other day was hon- 
ored by the “kind assistance” of Herrmann Scholtz, Dres 
den’s foremost musician-pianist, who, for that kindness of 
his in helping his confrére to a larger audience than would 
otherwise have been his share, was cordially greeted, both 
by public and press. Mr. Scholtz, in conjunction with the 
concert giver, played a sonata for two pianos by Sherwood, 
which composition, though far too long for what it had 
to say, was much applauded, the two middle parts being 
the most impressive of the quite respectable work. Noth 
ing mew can be said in favor of the much esteemed Chopin 
dreamer and poet, Herrmann Scholtz, whose touch and 
conception are replete with feeling and intelligence. Mr 
Sherwood did good solid work, displaying all those quali 
ties necessary for his profession as a teacher and a diligent 
worker in the field of music 

Among new operas noticed in Dresden papers, there was 
one, “Armor,” by Silvio Lazzari—an Italian by birth 
whose work was given a first hearing at Hamburg, Lud 
wig Hartmann, among others attending the representa 
tion, calling attention to it by his favorable criticism in the 
Neueste Nachrichten To judge from this report, Lazzari 
ranks among the most noteworthy composers of the pres 
ent time. Delightful private entertainments have been 
given by Americans in Dresden, of which more in my next 

A. INGMAN, 


Charlotte Maconda, Soprano. 


HEREVER this splendid artist appears she meets 

with success and wins the hearts of her audiences 

She appeared in New Haven on the 18th in “The Messiah,” 

and was well received. The Palladium of that city says 
on December 19: 

The soloists of the performance gave a great deal of satisfaction 
Madame Maconda, although suffering from a severe cold, sang her 
solos with taste and finish. It was in the sustained, and not in the 
florid portions that she appeared to best advantage, “He Shall 
Lead His Flock Like a Shepherd” and “I Know that My Re 


deemer Liveth” being finely done 


The soloists were all satisfactory and deserved the applause they 
received. Charlotte Maconda was much liked here last winter when 
she sang at a Symphony concert. She is not heard to so good ad 
vantage in the classical style of “The Messiah,” but she did her 
work artistically, and in the “Rejoice” aria and the sustained can 
tabile of “Come Unto Him” she was especially successful.—New 


Haven Journal and Courier, December 12, 1900 


Katharine Fisk Busy. 


HIS artist has already appeared eighteen times in pub 
lic concert this season in such cities as Halifax, 
Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, Norfolk, Conn.; Aurora, 
N. Y.; Monticello, Ill.; St. Paul; Minneapolis; Lincoln 
Neb.; St. Louis, New York, Winston-Salem, S. C., and 
Dayton, Ohio 
She has sung three return engagements already, and 
has twenty other bookings with some of the most impor 
tant societies and clubs. She is also being booked for a 
tour of the South in the spring 
Among her most recent appearances are Norfolk, Va., 
and Winston-Salem. In Norfolk she made many friends 


——— 


Dr. Ziegfeld. 


HE Musicat Courier begs to acknowledge the re 
ceipt of a postal-card from Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, 
president of the Chicago Musical College, dated at 
Malaga. There is a picture of a fish vendor on the postal 
card that must have aroused the sympathies of the doctor 
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CINCINNATI, December 22, 1900. 


HE first concert of the College Orchestra and 
Chorus, under the direction of Frank Van der 
Stucken, took place in the Odeon on Thurs- 
day evening, December 20, and presented the 

following program: 


I MCE MOL k sd noob dcbinedd eveevtctscocsevecssveguce 
The College String Orchestra. 
Motet, Hear My Prayer, O Lord...............--++-+-+..Mendelssohn 
The College Chorus and Orchestra. 
SE MEO DES Bodh a vevddbidodscesdevccscdevcccscsedeveve 
Allegro con brio. 
Miss Emma Beiser and the College Orchestra. 





Handel 


Beethoven 


it dt NEE oo hans coans cginedens sha biibe-oe pavecegsotees Ponchielli 
Miss Katherine Klarer. 

TE PEN andoceccvetedseesbocsevevendsvocessseuascoesceccesses Woyrsch 
BI WON odbc patcccadanabescpenespesnctsesqotecvsnccogocsoccocs Woyrsch 
The College Chorus, a capella. 

BIOBY cicccevcccvcvecccccccccccccccccevcccssevcecssecesesveseesecs Miersch 
Fantastic March (Southern ‘Negro Life)...........-...-.+++ Schoenfeld 
The College Orchestra. 

Stars of the Summer Night............----0-++++ .West 

Jensen 


Ces thee MERMBOMATED. 65 2. oo ccsccccercccccceccccccccccersccsoeccsors 
The College Chorus and Orchestra. 


This was an ambitious program for students, but the 
wonder was and grew that its performance lacked almost 
every feature of amateurishness. 

Both with the orchestra and chorus Mr. Van der 
Stucken is accomplishing most admirable work. It shows 
how much can be done with student material when its 
preparation is in the hands of a master trainer. Not only 
is Mr. Van der Stucken’s exceptional ability in evidence 
here, but his tremendous energy and individual force. He 
literally compels astonishing results. In the students’ or- 
chestra there are several members in the different choirs 
who belong to the Symphony Orchestra. This goes to 
show how the College of Music is becoming a feeder for 
the permanent orchestra. The concerto was played with 
concise rhythm, prompt attack and fine character. Its 
support in the Beethoven Concerto was in the lines of 
good ensemble and satisfying. And yet it was with the 
chorus that the orchestra made up the closest and most 
homogeneous curb and structure. Here the amalgama- 
tion of forces was complete. The influence of this training 
was particularly felt in the Mendelssohn motet, “Hea~ 
My Prayer, O Lord.” There was much of the finer shad- 
ing and capacity of nuance shown by the orchestra in the 
elegy of Miersch. 

Miss Beiser played the concerto with a surprising de- 
gree of finish. She is a pupil of Albino Gorno, 

That Mr. Van der Stucken has had a wide and success- 
ful experience as a chorus leader goes without the say- 
ing. In this province he can assert an authority that can- 
not be questioned. If he aims for volume, it is never at 
the sacrifice of tone. The work of the chorus was shown 
to the best advantage in the last numbers of the program 


and the motet, although the a capella songs were sung 
with breeziness and fine expression. 

Miss Katherine Klarer, although not in the best of 
voice, sang the aria from “Gioconda” remarkably well. 
She has carrying power, her voice is true to the pitch and 
possesses dramatic quality. There is a future for Miss 
Klarer as a dramatic soprano. 

The College Orchestra this season is composed of the 
following : 

First violins—David Abramowitz, Bertha Roth, Olive 
Kiler, Edna Parr, Frederick Gerrard, Ralph Wetmore, Carl 
Burck, Gisela Weber. 

Second violins—Malcolm Dunsmore, Oscar Schath, Clif- 
ford Luft, Edward Hill, Chas. Scheuerman, Ella Weigand, 
Theodore Hahn, J. Alfred Schehl, August Meinhardt. 

Violas—M. Brand, Jr., Fred Weiss, Albert Weigand, 
Walter Werner. 

"Cellos—Max Froehlich, Fritz C. Mayer, Jr., Henry 
Schnicke. 

Flute—Phil. Goldman. 

Bass—Wm. Biltz, Herman Glear, Fred Lutz. 

Cornets—Carl Palis, Walter Sievers. 

Clarinets—Edwin Schath, John Schuett. 

Horns—E. Irwin Bellstedt, Otto Schrickel. 

Triangle—A. Weiss. 

Trombone—Achmet Kuehn. 

Tympani—Ferd. Weiss. 

Those who compose the College Chorus are: 

Sopranos.—Teresa Abrahams, Antoinette Boehnig, Emma 
Bitter, Catherine Bowdle, Minnie Brueggeman, Millie 
Brand, Emma Bartinus, Millie Bing, Gertrude Butz, Agnes 
Cain, Stella Cain, Grace L. Coan, Florence Curl, C. Crane, 
Bertha Cordrey, Gertrude Dalton, Elizabeth Dexter, Lucy 
Desha, Belle Einstein, Ethel Evans, Blanche Fredin, Martha 
Folz, Katherine Gibbons, Antoinette Humphreys, Flora 
Halstrick, Florence Hawkins, Clara Herschede, Helen Hen- 
nessy, Dora Jungclaus, Clara Klein, Katherine Klarer, Erna 
M. Lotze, Ida M. Lahke, Clara Lohman, Ethel Lewis, Elsie 
Mundhenk, Madge MacGregor, Inez Montfort, Ola Macur- 
dy, Frances Mathes, Mary Michel, She!lda Marks, Jeanette 
Newbrandt, Mrs. W. T. Porter, Emma Pumphrey, Mary W 
Paver, A. Merrill Procter, Minnie Plaut, Caroline Roetken, 
Carrie Riedinger, Byrd Ray, Edith Rubel, Lydia Steuwer, 
Alma Sterling, Lillian Sutton, Sadye Siager, Monica Sut- 
kamp, Bessie Stein, Elizabeth Steubling, Martha Seyring, 
Julia Sandman, Jessill Summers, Carrie Steinman, Sophie 
Sprigg, Alice Veazay, Emma Wilms, Julia Wilms, Louise 
Werner, Amy Wilson, Bertha Wolff, Gertrude Zimmer. 

Altos.—Mary L. Akels, Emma Beiser, Grace Burgess, 
Edna Burgess, Isabel Birney, Lida Cherrington, Dora 
Dieckman, Amelia Dillman, Martha Frank, Mrs. O. W. 
Fennell, Bertha Foster, May Fleming, Gertrude Freiberg. 
Elmira Fuller, Emily K. Hoffmann, Agnes Hochstetter, 
Maude Harrell, Adda Holland, Mrs. Nellie Krehbiel, Alma 
Koch, Charlotte Lincoln, Genevieve Lincoln, Anna L. Mar- 
tin, Grace McConaha, Elizabeth Mulvihill, Blanch Maue, 
Ione Macneal, Stella Millson, Elizabeth Mathias, Eveline M 
Norris, Elizabeth Parke, Anna Platz, Dora Pister, Hen- 
rietta Pape, Leliose Poliquin, Alvina Sievers, Octavia 
Stevenson, Helen Tenbush, Mrs. E. Thompson, Mrs. G. 
Wolff, Mercy Wright, Alice Windspear. 

®Aa©® 

The artistic event of the present week was the appear- 
ance of M. and Madame Breitner, pianist and violinist, 
who came here under the auspices and at the invitation of 
the D. H. Baldwin Company. 


They gave their first recital on Monday afternoon at the 
factory in Gilbert avenue before the employees of the firm 
It was a unique as well as refreshing sight to see hundreds 
of workingmen, dressed in their best, attending with their 
families and listening to the tones of a piano—a Baldwin 
concert grand, which their skill and faithfulness to duty 
had assisted in perfecting. The workroom in which the 
recital took place was profusely and tastefully decorated 
in the national colors. Although Mr. Breitner suffered 
from a sore wrist, which necessitated the shortening of the 
program, his playing produced the impression of high art 
He has a great deal of delicacy and at the same time a ful! 
sense of values. There is not the slightest exaggeration 
about it, and with his bosom partner he controls an en 
semble that is well-nigh perfect. The clearness of their 
playing is remarkable, and everything bears the impres- 
sion of a high musicianly character. 

In the Odeon the twain gave two recitals, Tuesday 
afternoon, December 18, and Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 19, presenting the following programs: 


Sonata in D minor, for piano and violin.. Saint-Saéns 
Suite in D major, for piano and violin....... : -Schuett 
Sonata in F major, for violin and piano... . -..-Grieg 


Allegro moderato. Menuet. Finale 


Senata in D minor, for piano and violin.. Schumann 


Sonata in G minor, for piano and violin..... : Grieg 
Suite in D major, for piano and violin...... - .. Schuett 
©®A® 


An informal reception was tendered Teresa Carrefio by 
the Ladies’ Musical Club at the St. Nicholas on Monday 
night. The reception was preceded by a recital given by 
the famous pianist. 

©®A® 

M. and Madame Breitner were entertained by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club on Tuesday night at the Literary Club 
rooms. They furnished one of their best programs and 
after the recital refreshments were served. 

©A® 

Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, 
was married Thursday morning, December 20, to Esther 
Elizabeth Daniels, at Evansville, Ind. Miss Daniels was 
a pupil of his and one of last year’s graduates. 


©®A® 
The mass which will be celebrated at the dedication of 
the new cathedral in Covington, Ky., has been composed 
by Dr. Nicholas Elsenheimer, of the College of Music 
faculty. 
O®Aases 
Tuesday evening’s entertainment by the C. S. E. Dra- 
matic Club, of which Miss Mannheimer is the director, was 
a very enjoyable affair. Sketches were given from three 
popular plays. 
©®Aa® 
The subject of Professor Van Cleve’s lecture at the Col- 
lege of Music Saturday afternoon was “American Fiction.” 
©®Aa® 
Miss Aline Fredin, graduate of the College of Music, 
composed the music, and Dr. Weir Mitchell the words of 
the charming song, “Good Night,” sung by Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson at her recent recital. 


©A® 


Signor Mattioli’s talented pupil, Miss Katherine Klarer, 
sang the aria from “Gicconda” at the College Chorus and 
Orchestra concert Thursday evening. Miss Klarer has re- 
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cently been offered a most desirable position in one of the 
leading churches of Columbus, Ohio 


©®AaA® 


Miss Emma Beiser distinguished herself again in her 
playing at the College Chorus and Orchestra concert. Miss 
Beiser, who is a pupil of Signor Albino Gorno, was heard 
in Beethoven’s Concerto in C, No. 1 


GA® 


Speaking of the College Orchestra brings to mind the 
multiple advantages which it offers to young musicians 
The opportunity of playing under Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
direction is probably the most prominent feature, while the 
possibility of being selected to play in the Symphony Or 
chestra is open to all the members who attain sufficient 
proficiency. 

G@AaA® 

David Davis is the choirmaster at Grace Church, Avon- 
dale. He has prepared an elaborate Christmas program 
as follows: 

Hande! 


Reading 


Prelude, Pastoral Symphony (Messiah) 

Processional Hymn, 49 (Adeste Fidelis) 

Sentences, Lord’s Prayer and Versicles 

Venite, in E (Hymnal, page 807, No. 12) 
Proper Psalms, 19, 45, 8s. 


Randall 


Gloria Patri, in E (Hymnal, page 87, No. 12) Randall 
First Lesson—Isaiah ix.: 1-18. 
Ber Fe, BD WDcdevcosccsenccas Woodward 
Second Lesson, Luke ii.: 1-15. 
Benedictus, in D.......cccccsess Woodward 


The Nicene Creed and Collects. 
Introit Hymn, 51, Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Kyrie Eleison, in A (page 146, No. 16, Service Book) 


Mendelssohn 


Elvey 


Ge EE. GE Die cccrstctocncesne F - are Garrett 
Offertory Anthem, There Were Shepherds Abiding in the 

EEE snpcidocutardieent ssetdinedeeresedecbenrs os ..+.-Protheroe 
Presentation, Doxology, Praise God from Whom All Bless- 

PS Weiloccshe<ane oe Ee Burgeois 
Sanctus, in A (page 185, No. 87, Service Book) Stainer 
Communion Hymn, 225............. : Hodges 
Gloria in Excelsis, in G (page 200, No. 103, Service Book)..Old chant 
Sevenfold Amen, in A (page 249, No. 1, Service Book).. Stainer 
Recessional Hymn, 60, Angels from the Realms of Glory Smart 
Postlude, And the Glory of the Lord (Messiah) Handel 


a A. Homan. 





Mrs. Behr’s Musicale. 


HE musical colony out in Morristown, N. J., attended 

a concert given at the home of Mrs. Herman Behr, 

at her residence, 11 Elm street, on Tuesday evening, De 

cember 18. Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, the pianist; 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, and other artists ap 
peared in the following charming program: 


Trio, op. 32 (first movement), Allegro Godard 

Violin and piano, from Suite..... Venth 
Menuet, Aria Humoreske. 

Aria, Elsa’s Traum............... , Wagner 

Trio, C minor (two movements)..... Raff 


"Cello 


Prize Song from’ Meistersinger. Wagner-Wilhelmj 


BARGURD  soccctcsovdsscvesves Von Goens 
Songs— 

Lied des Harfenmaedchens.................+++0+00+ Klein 

Ach waer es nie geschehen Klein 

Who Is Sylvia?....... Schubert 
Deha S W sos Mecccccdstésonszcas . Mendelssohn 





Boxall Harp Recital. 


ISS AVICE BOXALL, the English harpist, is to 
give a harp recital in Mendelssohn Hall, on Friday 
afternoon, January 25. Her program will contain a num 
ber of novelties, and in addition she will play the accom 
paniment to several groups of songs that are to be sung by 
Gwilym Miles. 


F. W. Riesberg. 


HE organist of Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, finds himself very popular with church sing 
ers, as thanks to the liberality of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Haley, 
he has the engaging of a different group of soloists for each 
Sabbath, at a good fee. 
Most of the prominent singers of the city have sung with 
Mr. Riesberg, who, through his connection with Tue Mu 
concert accompanist, and as 


SicAL COURTER, as secretary 





P. W, RIESBERG. 


treasurer of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion for three years past, is widely known in and out of the 
profession. 

Before his Roseville Avenue Church connection he 
organist-director at Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
three years, and previous to that was active as a music 
Buffalo, N. Y., for ten 


was 


for 


writer, teacher and organist at 
vears., 

His musical education, begun under Linn Babcock, Mus 
Doc., of Norwich, N. Y., was continued for four years in 
Europe, whence he returned, a thoroughly equipped mu 
sician. 

Mr. Riesberg can utilize the services of good singers; 
care of this office. 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


AST week Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, was called 
How 


below 


upon to fill two emergencies within three days 
well he did so may be judged by the press notices 


Soston at 


a few hours’ notice to 
Parker's ““‘Wanderer’s 


first production in America, and learned the 


He was telegraphed from 
create the bass part in Horatio W 
Psalm” at it: 
part in two hours 


Mr 
Bushnell, has a 


Witherspoon, who took at short notice the place of Ericsson 


rich and manly voice of liberal compass, and he 


ston Journal, December 18 


sings with intelligence and authority.—Bo 


Mr. Witherspoon, who was called upon suddenly to take the place 


of Mr. Bushnell, who was indisposed, did wonders with the crabbed 
solo that fell to his share.—Boston Herald, December 18 

Miss Miller and Mr. Witherspoon are especially to be noted { 
eacellent singing in the solo parts.—Boston Evening Transcript 
December 18 

Last Wednesday, on two hours’ notice, he went to 
Brooklyn and sang “The Messiah,” in place of Mr 
Baernstein, who was suddenly taken sick. 

His Brooklyn press notices are as follows: 

Mr. Witherspoon's name did not appear on the prograt us he 
took the place of Joseph S. Baernstein at short notice. That 
good a singer could be found within less than twenty-four hours 
before the performance was given is an indication that competent 


singers are more numerous than formerly Mr. Witherspoor 
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is a baritone with just the of bass quality to it force and 


dignity, and he brings to his task a musica! appreciation that is not 
Brooklyn 


tinge give 


lost upon his hearers Times, December 20 


Mr. Witherspoon showed a decided familiarity with the score, and 
his big voice easily filled the house. Mr. Baernstein's absence was 
regretted, but his place was surely most bly filled. Brooklyn 
Standard- Union 

Owing to the sudden illness of the announced basso, Joseph § 
Baernstein, the success of the production seemed for a while yes 
terday to be imperiled. Luckily an able substitute was found in 
Herbert Witherspoon, of the Brick Presbyterian Church, who at tw 
hours’ notice prepared himself for the part. Mr. Witherspoon sang 
with as much fluency as if he had been preparing for a fortnight; his 
tones had power and unction.—Brooklyn Citizen 

»,.« And Herbert Witherspoon, whose voice is resonant and 
who sings with emphasis His Why Do the Nations Rage was 
lelivered with such spirit as to create a stir among the audience 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 


Third Philharmonic Concert. 


HE Helden 


must have had a weakening effect on the mem 


Strauss Symphony, “Ein leben,’ 


bers of the Philharmonic Society, for its third 





concert last Saturday evening, following upon 


the Friday public rehearsal, was until the last number on 


the program a dryly played affair. There was the Oberon 


Overture that went fairly well under Mr. Paur’s vigorous 


baton, and the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, which 
was a thing of shreds and patches The band went 
through its thrice familiar measures in the slcepiest man 


ner imaginable, and not always happy as to intonation, of 
ior that matter, refined phrasing. 

Henry Holden Huss played his own concerto for piano 
B major 


and orchestra in composed some years ago, and 


first heard under Mr. Paur’s direction in Boston, Decem 
ber 28, 1894, and reviewed at length in these columns 
The score—published by Schirmer and dedicated to Adele 
Aus der Ohe—has been freely revised. It is a brilliant 
and sonorous composition, as free in form as the com 
poser’s very just formal sense would allow The piano 


part is very difficult, abounding in octave and chord pas 
sages, and the last movement requires a Rosenthal to 
bring out its powerful thematic massing and sharp insist 
ent rhythms. Mr. Huss has not the strength for such a 
task, though he went through with it bravely enough 
Concerto and pianist were both well received, and there 
was an encore piece 

When Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” Fantasia 


rose to the occasion and gave a 


last 


was reached the orchestra 


very satisfactory reading of a composition that was 
played by the Philharmonic Society just twenty-two years 
ago mistake not, Mr. Nikisch gave 
cent tone poem at a concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
Hall. While not as thematically 


in detailed workmanship as Tschai 


If we this magnifi 


Chickering 
fine 


chestra in 
interesting Or as 
kowsky’s other symphonic works Francesca da Rimini” 
has no superior in its frenzied despair, in its sympathetic 


the And 
Paur’s 


woes of Dante's guilty lovers 
laurel added to Mr 
He conducted nobly 


interpretation of 


its performance was another 


very large wreath of this season 


The “* Daisy Chain.”’ 


Victor Harris 
Lehmann's 
dates 


Philadelphia 


numerous 


the 


per 


Daisy 


Under the direction of 


formances of Liza song cycle 


Chain,” 
27, Harlem; 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and January 4, Boston 


~ GRACE 


PRESTON 
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December 
3 the 


will be given, future including 


December 31 January 
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Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
i Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdomina) effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studic: 1494 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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RATORIO in costume was one of the artistic 
dreams of the late Kate Field, and like most 
of that gifted woman’s fancies, was never 
realized. Miss Field claimed that the eye, as 

well as the ear, must be appealed to in al! art, and as ora- 

torios were presented in this country and England in the 
severe concert form, art lovers would never be attracted 
by the choral works of Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn. 

According to Miss Field’s notion, the chorus singers 
should be garbed in flowing robes and stand about the 
stage, instead of perched upon a graduated tier of seats. 
The soloists should appear in the attire befitting the char- 
acter impersonated, and a little acting with the singing 
would also not be out of place. Miss Field strongly dis- 
approved of the stilted English style of presenting ora- 
torio, and as this country has copied the English pattern, 
we continue to have “Elijahs” in black dress coat, and 
“Angels” in shirt waists and three-gore skirts. Now, at 
the Christmas tide, when choral societies everywhere are 
singing Handel’s “Messiah,” the Fieldian idea is empha- 
sized again. Everywhere the picture is the same. The 
women choristers appear in white dresses made a la mode. 
and the male choristers, as well as the men soloists, in the 
regulation modern evening dress. The women soloists are 
the only ones who seem privileged to put on pink, or blue, 
or lavender, or green, or any delicate tint becoming to the 
hair and complexion. So much for oratorio dress, which 
continues about the same, despite the protests of a few 
artistic “cranks.” 

The Brooklyn performance of “The Messiah,” at the 
Academy of Music last Wédnesday evening, attracted an 
immense audience, every seat in the auditorium and boxes 
being occupied. The Brooklyn Oratorio Club, conducted 
by Walter Henry Hall, which presented the oratorio last 
year, appeared again, to the evident delight of the 2,000 
persons assembled in the building. Brooklyn should feel 
proud of this body of singers, for no better trained chorus 
has ever been heard at this end of the bridge. The tone is 
resonant, pure and very musical, the enunciation excellent, 
the phrasing correct and, thanks to the firm sympathetic 
beat of the conductor, (Mr. Hall, the attack was without that 
jerky effort which certain conductors regard as an indica- 
tion of ready choral singing. All of the choruses were 
beautifully sung, and the orchestra did its part toward a 
smooth performance. 

The soloists were Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, Miss Grace 
Preston, Willis E. Bacheller and Herbert Witherspoon, 
all four unusually good oratorio voices. Since Mrs. Zim- 
merman was called upon several years ago to take Emma 
Juch’s piace, at a Brooklyn concert, she has received at 
least one engagement a season. Her pure, sweet soprano 
voice was made for Handel's music, and that great audi- 


ence heard “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” as that 
sacred air should be sung. There were no operatic flour- 
ishes to distress the soul. 

Miss Preston, who sang for the first time at the Acad- 
emy of Music, is blessed with a real contralto of most sym- 
pathetic quality, and she sings with the dignity and refine- 
ment.of style that is a welcome contrast to operatic contral- 
tos in oratorio. When Miss Preston sang the aria, “He 
Was Despised,” many were moved by the sincerity and 
beauty of the music as she expressed it. 

Mr. Bacheller proved a most agreeable singer, with 2 
tenor voice of pleasing timbre and a voca! method that is 
very gratifying. He, too, impressed his hearers with the 
sincerity of an artist of lofty aims. Mr. Witherspoon’s 
work throughout the evening was remarkable, for that 
singer was called upon at the eleventh hour to fill Mr. 
Baernstein’s place, that artist being too ill to appear. 

Witherspoon is no stranger to Brooklyn audiences, and 
his welcome under the circumstances last Wednesday even- 
ing was made emphatic, and it is a pleasure to record he 
never sang better. His voice has the oratorio genre, sym- 
pathetic, refined and appealing. It seldom happens that all 
the soloists at one oratorio performance have voices that 
make oratorio music impressive, but the Brooklyn presen- 
tation was fortunate in this respect. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 

©®Aa® 

The reviewer did not reach Association Hall in time 
for the concert by the Choral Art Society on the same 
evening that “The Messiah” was sung at the Academy of 
Music. But one who did hear Mr. Downs’ singers talked 
enthusiastically over the artistic achievements of the con- 
cert. Three schools, rather three styles of music—that 
written for the Roman Catholic Church, songs by modern 
composers and music for Christmas—completed the inter- 
esting program. The church numbers heard were: 
“Agnus Dei,” by Palestrina; “Sanctus” and “Benedictus,” 
by Piel; “Light Celestial,” by Tschaikowsky; “Ave 
Verum,” by Saint-Saéns, and a “Kyrie,” by Gounod. The 
remainder of the program included “Two Roses,” by Cui; 
Brahms’ “Serenade”; “Rose of the Garden.” by Leslie; 
“Allan a Dale,” by De Pearsall, and MacFarren’s 
“Christmas,” and “A Christmas Song,” by Herzogen- 
berg. The names of the members of the society follow: 
Sopranos—Miss Florence Bishop, Mrs. Agnes Butler, 
Miss Mattie Carine, Miss Marie T. Flaherty, Miss Maude 
Kennedy, Miss Emily Landry, Miss Emma Ostrander, 
Mrs. H. S. Sammond, Miss Genevieve Shaw. Contraltos— 
Miss Gertrude Gallagher, Mrs. Georgia Irving, Mrs. 
Tillie Kennedy, Miss Edith Lanning, Miss Mary Murphy, 
Mrs, Katherine Wilson O’Neil. Tenors—Frederick Budel- 
man, J. Joseph Colligan, Peter Collins, James Farrell, 
Charles A. Kaiser, Geqrge Mitchell, Alfred J. McLean, A. 
P. Silbernagle. Bassos—James J. Byrne, George E. Cas- 
tello, Charles Clark Dunn, Edward Fearon, Oliver P. 
Malone, Francis P. Mooney, Richard V. Mooney and Mr: 
Schuman. 

®a® 

Pupils of Henry Schradieck, the violinist, and Alex- 
ander Rihm, pianist, appeared in a joint recital at Wissner 
Hall, last Wednesday evening. A large audience ap- 





plauded the talented young people in this attractive pro- 


gram: 

WORD BE BE c soc cisccecdssdndakessbeccescccscce coveseperbbedace Rust 
Miss Georgina Walsh. 

Miss Sibyl Heerdt, piano accompaniment. 

Piano solo, First movement from D minor Concerto....Mendelssohn 
Miss Minnie Miller. 

Violin solo, Fantaisie Caprice, op. 11.........+-eseceeeeees Vieuxtemps 
Master Saul Wolsky. 

Piano solo, Second movement from G minor Concerto..Mendelssohn 
Miss Johanna Wolz. 

TRemNRS GIVOTONIR is 060s ces csacicccsentcsccccsvcccccescesoesesecs Thuille 


Arranged for two pianos—four performers—by Alex. Rihm (MS.). 
(First time.) 
The Misses S. Heerdt, A. Horle, L. Manning and Mr. Rihm. 
Mrs. Henry Schradieck, accompanied Master Wolsky, 
and Mr. Rihm the Misses Miller and Wolz. 
®A® 
The Amateur Musical Club, of which Harry Rowe Shel 
ley is the conductor, gave a concert at the Pierrepont As- 
sembly Rooms, Monday afternoon, December 17. Be- 
sides new compositions by Mr. Shelley, the club sang 
selections by Wagner and Chaminade. Violin solos by 
Otto Wilhelms, and soprano solos by Miss Alice Merritt 
were given, and after the music came the usual reception, 
with tea. 
®©®A® 
The December concert by the Haydn Choral Society 
was given last week at the Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, under the direction of Millard F. Cook. A mis- 
cellaneous program was presented. 


©A©® 


Frederic Reddall, the baritone singer and teacher, will 
give his next musicale at the Pouch Mansion, Saturday 
morning, January 5. 

©®AaA® 


Many of the music lovers in Brooklyn are interested in 
the concert to be given to-morrow (Thursday) night at 
Wissner Hall by Adelina Domingo, a youthful violinist 
from Spain, and Master Carl A. Colell, a twelve year old 
pianist. This will be the only important musical event in 
Brooklyn during Christmas week. This will be the pro- 


gram: 

Piano solo, Le Dernier Sourire............. : Wollenhaupt 
Master Colell. 

CIR, 6 dock tactbicdendebecdeee ccees és Mattei 
Mr. Phillips. 


Violin solo, Concerto, op. 64...........++++: Mendelssohn 


Sefiorita Domingo. 


Seprano solo, Aria, Cavalleria Rusticana... Mascagni 
Signorina Galliani. 
Piano solo, Danse Rustique............+-+esseeeses .».Mason 
Master Colell. 
I Ras finn ta pnaciesv eset bededaibeendsetée réecveees ...Denza 
Mr. Phillips. 
Violin solo, Le Tremolo Capriccio sur un théme de Bee 
ND ciinddnsadeeyocderpescseeseesveccs Bériot 
Aise Datromansice .ccccccvcccscccccccccvcoccsvcccccccvevccccces Sarasate 
Sefiorita Domingo. 
Soprano solo, Si tu m’aimais.............+-+-see000- ‘ , ..Denza 
Signorina Galliani. 
©®AaA® 


Last week the name of Mme. A. M. Tischer was spelled 


to read Fischer. Mme. Tischer, an American concert so- 
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DOHNANY! 


The Hungarian Pianist. 


MOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


A Grand Piano 


In AN 


UPRIGHT CASE. 
* 
MITH & 
NIXON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Manufacture this in- 
strument for 


MUSICIANS. 














... JUST PUBLISHED ... 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 


Recital Pieces. 
ORIGINAL PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANO 


Selected, Edited and Fingered by 
LOUIS OESTERLE. 
Price: Paper, $1.00 net; Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Selections contained in this volume are not beyond moderate 
difficulty, and are chosen from such well-known composers as 
Bargiel, Dvorak, Fuchs, Gade, Godard, Grieg, Jensen, Moszkowski, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Wilm and others. 





Send for Catalogue of 





SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


BROUNOFF 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC. 


Solo, Chora! and Orchestral I{‘ustrations. 


“He isa omen, com , singer and wit, and interested the 
audience immensely."'"—Confemporary. 


Vocal and Piano Studio: 
10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


cas ©. DUFF T 


BASSO. —— 
GSoncert and Oratorio-_Festivais. 


Por Terms, Dates, &c., address 
147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 











=== Transcontinental Tour 
(NOW BOOKING) 
AIULF 


HJORVARD 


‘The Eminent Scandinavian Pianist, and 


Miss Mary Mansfield 


The Well-Kaown Dramatic Soprano, 
Miss May Harte, 
Address all commun'cations to Accompanist. 
M. S. HARTE, 29 W. 64th St., New York. 
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prano, who recently returned from Europe, has opened a 


studio in Wissner Hall. 
Ps ©®ao® 


John Philip Sousa and his celebrated band will open the 
New Year in Brooklyn with a concert at the Academy of 
Music, January 3. 


Effie Stewart Delights the Critics. 


ISS EFFIE STEWART, who went to San Fran- 
cisco to fill an opera engagement at the Tivoli for 
the summer and fall, succeeded in capturing the critics and 
musical people on the Pacific Coast. 
Here are some of the commendations she received: 


Miss Effie Stewart made her first appearance this season in the 
role of Elizabeth. Her voice is magnificent, absolutely true in in- 
tonation, without the shadow of a vibrato, sweet and powerful and 
of splendid range. Her Wagner interpretation is wholly admirable 

San Francisco Call. 


Effie Stewart is magnificent Her wonderfully fine Elizabeth would 
be hard indeed to surpass. In her high notes she has wonderful 
resonance and power; in her lower and middle register she will im 
prove with time. She can act, too.—San Francisco Dramatic Review 

Effie Stewart's exquisite voices rouses anew to admiration. Eliza 
beth’s “prayer,” with its sustained melody and delicately modulated 
tone gradations was beautifully given.—San Francisco Call 

Miss Stewart, the new prima donna, has a clear, powerful voice 
of pure quality, well suited to Elizabeth's music.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The second act, containing the well-known march, was admirably 
managed. It began with the entrance of Miss Effie Stewart, who 
immediately asserted her claims to being the finest dramatic so 
prano in the annals of this house, the patrons of which still remem 
ber her beautiful rendition of Elsa in “Lohengrin” a few years ago 

San Francisco Examiner. 

— 

Effie Stewart rendered her part with striking musical merit. She 
has a powerful, ringing, dramatic soprano, and is a conscientious 
and interesting actress.—San Francisco Argonaut 





Effie Stewart made the hit of the week as Valentine.—Correspond 
ent of the New York Dramatic Mirror, October 20, 1900. 


Miss Stewart in Oratorio. 
Here are opinions of this singer’s work in oratorio: 


Miss Stewart’s voice filled the Auditorium, and with such little 
effort in her “Jerusalem” that it won all hearts.—Chicago American 





Miss Effie Stewart had a great deal of work throughout the ora 
torio. She was fully alive to the dramatic requirements of her solos, 
and her voice was clear and pleasing, as well as adequately powerful 

Chicago Daily News. 


Prof. J. Hayden Wand. 
P ROF. J. HAYDEN WAND died in Joppa, Scotland, 
on December 1. 

Professor Wand was a well-known figure in musical 
circles in New Haven, Conn., for many years, where he 
filled positions as organist and solo violoncellist.. He wasa 
member of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra and fre- 
quently played in the theatre orchestra when the services 
of a ’cellist were required. 

About twenty years ago he accepted the appointment of 
organist at St. John’s Episcopal Church, in Bridgeport, 
and remained there six years. He then went to Stamford 
and played in several churches, finally removing to New 
Haven. 

He published many compositions, mainly of a religious 
nature, which met with unusual success. He was a gifted 
’cello player, as well as a master of piano and organ. 








THE 


A. Carbone. 


IGNOR CARBONE requires no introduction to 
our readers; he is too well known, having been 
A for years a favorite member of the Metropoli- 

tan Grand Opera Company, and his remarkable 
impersonation of Beckmesser in Wagner's opera, 

“Die Meistersinger” and Dr. Bartolo in “Barber of Se- 

ville” is well remembered by all opera goers, and will be 

remembered for many years. 
As a vocal teacher Signor Carbone’s success is complete ; 
in a short time he has become one of the most distinguished 








A. CARBONE. 


teachers in New York. His long practice on the stage, 
his long experience in voice production, his perfect know! 
edge of the purest traditions of the Italian art of singing 
make him very prominent. In the placement of the voice 
Signor Carbone is an authority, and in his first lesson he 
convinces everybody of his deep and perfect knowledge of 
voice production. His long experience as actor-singer 
gives him great advantage over many other teachers; a re- 
markable instructor, coaching singers for grand and comic 
opera, and also mise-en-scene, stage practice, &c. In a 


a 


word Signor Carbone is a rare vocal teacher, who possesses 
all requisites to guarantee success‘and finish to a singer vo 
cally and dramatically such as an opera and concert singer 
needs. 

His pupils, Miss Marie Salter Dax (engaged as so- 
prano soloist at Park Avenue Methodist Church), Misses 


Lillie and Cecile Hamburger, Misses Florence Goodstein, 


Season 1900-1901. 





Bloomfield 


ss Zeisler. 





ALINE B. STORY, 


Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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C. Corr, Georgia Meurill, Rose Martin, the Countess Olga 
Merlinger, Mme. A. Dubois, Mrs. L. Plummer, C. Wall 
man (soloist at St. Anthony’s Church in Brooklyn), Mrs 
L. Simmons, W. Wallace, J. Pratt, Caspar Leveen, L 
Anderson, Edgar Waller and Rev. T. Brown are enthusi 
astic and very devoted to their teacher 

A true vocal teacher who recommends himself by his 
own talent, long study and experience, acquired in twenty 
five years of an honorable artistic career upon the princi 
pal theatres of Europe and America is Signor Carbone, of 
144 Fifth avenue. 


Rankine Musicale. 
HE Niagara Falls Gazette, of recent date, devotes a col 
umn to the musicale given at “Drumdow,” the Wm 
B. Rankine residence, by Mrs. Gerrit Smith and F. W 
Riesberg. After speaking of the palatial place, and the 
200 listeners, the decorations, &c., the paper says: “A 
treasure in the way of a musical artist had been obtained 
in the person of Mrs. Smith. She is one of the finest 
sopranos in concert work in the country to-day, and the 
press attention she receives is of the most complimentary 
order. * * * Her exquisite voice was heard in a most 
pleasing program It is seldom that a singer of such 
ability appears before a Niagara Falls audience 

“The performance of Mr. Riesberg was equally enjoy 
able and highly conducive to the pleasure of the afternoon 
He is an ideal performer on the piano, and can truly ex 
emplify the art and bring out the charms of the best 
composers.” 

The Daily Cataract-Journal calls it the “social event of 
the season,” and says that “Mrs. Smith charmed all by 
her singing, and Mr. Riesberg, as pianist and accompanist 
aroused enthusiasm.’ 

The Buffalo Express and the Commercial also gives 
space to this social musical affair 


Serrano Vocal Institute. 
HE latest successful pupil of the Serrano Vocal Insti 
tute is Miss Hattie Jacoby, who made her profes 
sional début recently. Relative to her singing at the con 
cert of the German Ladies’ Club “‘Rhinegold,” the New 
York Review said 
“The star of the evening was Miss Hattie Jacoby, who 
sang the aria, ‘Joan of Arc,’ magnificently. In the tender: 
‘Of Thee I Think, Marguerita,’ she won the hearts of het 


audience 


Bernstein Pupil as Soloist. 
ISS SARAH SOKOLSKY played as soloist at the 
Kaltenborn concert at the Educational Alliance re 
cently. The young performer is a pupil of Eugene Bern 
stein, the pianist, and her playing is an excellent illustra 
tion of her teacher’s method. At the recent concert Miss 
Sokolsky was recalled six times and compelled to add an 


encore 


Morgan String Quartet Concert. 


HE Morgan String Quartet, which is composed of 


Miss Geraldine Morgan, Eugene Baegner, Fritz 
Schaeffer and Paul Morgan, will give two quartet even 
ings in Mendelssohn Hall during the winter. The first 


of these is to be given on Thursday evening, January 1 


An interesting program has been arranged 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING 
THE ENGAGEMENT FOR 


PIANO RECITALS 
o Edward MacDowell 


SHOULD BE MADE THROUGH 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 136 Fifth Ave,, New York 





Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT 
C. H. WILLARD, 
4428 Fonter Park Bivo 
St. Love, Mo 





EVAN... Oratorio and Concert. 


ILLIAMS 


TENOR. 
Por Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSCAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 
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GO MVSICAL CLVBS. 
THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 


Musical Club life in the United States has grown 
to such an exient as to make it a feature of the social, 
intellectual and artistic tendencies of the nation 
THE MUSICAL COURIER proposes to stimulate it into 
stiil greater spheres of activity. It therefore offers 
three great premiums on the following conditions: 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


To the Musical Club that sends the greatest num- 
ber of paid annual subscribers to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER from this date until June 1, 1901, a first- 
class passage from New York to Bayreuth and return 
for one person, including tickets to the Nibelungen 
Cycle and a performance of “ The Flying Datchman ” 
and of “ Parsifal,” the person to be selected by the 
Club winning the premiam. 


SECOND PREMIUM. 


To the Clab sending the second largest number of 
paid annual subscribers from this date until June 1, 
1901, an artistic piano made by one of the well- 
known high-grade piane manufacturers of the United 
States. 


THIRD PREMIUM. 


To tho Clab sending the third largest number of 
paid annual subscribers between now and June 1, 
1901, one hundred dollars’ worth of sheet music, the 
said sheet music to be selected by the Club for its use. 


as st : 


These subscriptions should be sent in weekly as 
they are secured, instead of waiting until the expira- 
tion of the time, to THE MUSICAL CLUB DEPART- 
MENT of THE MUSICAL COURIER, St. James 
Building, 1181 Broadway, New York City. They 
should not be sent in bulk, bat should be mailed as 
secured, with the names and addresses of the sub- 
seribers, together with the postal-order or check, 
naming at the same time always the Club. A state- 
ment of the names of the subscribing clubs and the 
numbers of their subscribers will be published for 
the knowledge and information of the clubs compet- 
ing for these premiams, The minimum number of 
subseribers per club must be 10 for the first premium. 


The annual subscription for THE MUSICAL 
COURLER is $5. Old subscriptions or renewals 
are not to be included ia this premium offer. 


Rubinstein Club Concert. 


NDER the capable direction of William R. 
Chapman the New York Rubinstein Club 
gave the first concert of its fourteenth season 
in the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
December 20. The society’s new policy of 
charging a fee of admittance was favorably 

received, a large and enthusiastic audience being present. 
Compositions sung by the club were Gounod’s “Sing, 

Smile, Slumber”; “Love’s Dream After the Ball,” by A. 

Czibulka; Heinrich Zéllner’s “Ode to Music,” in which 

the soprano and contralto solos, respectively, were taken 

by Miss Elizabeth G, Crinnell and Miss Olive Celeste 

Moore; “The Spanish Gypsy Girl,” E. Lassen; “Love's 

Question,” E. Meyer-Helmund, and A. Dregert’s “Span- 

ish Serenade.” These numbers were attractively sung by 

a chorus of about sixty ladies, whose voices proved to be 

musical and well blended. The quality of tone was good, 





and the phrasing effective. Zdllner’s “Ode to Music” and 
“The Spanish Gypsy Girl,” by Lassen, were particularly 
successful features. A familiar figure among the singers 
was Mrs. Chapman, who contributes much assistance to- 
ward furthering the interests of this organization. 
Armand Lecomte, baritone, made his first New York ap- 


pearance on this occasion, his program selections being 
Tosti’s “Si Tu Le Voulais,” “La Mia Bandiera,” Rotoli; 
“Mattinata,” Tosti, and a Cavacciolo waltz song. As an 


encore he gave an artistic interpretation of Lemaire’s “Ga- 
votte.” His pleasing voice, musicianly style and fine stage 
presence combine to arouse genuine responsiveness; thus 
Mr. Lecomte should be heard more frequently. 

It is unfortunate that equally satisfactory comment may 
not be made concerning the other vocalist, Signor Massimi, 
for seldom has anything more ludicrous been heard on the 
concert stage than his attempt to thrill the assembly with 
the strains of Rossini’s “Serenade,” from the “Barber of 
Seville.” However, the tenor’s work, as exemplified in his 
various numbers, is of so sincere a type that, should he 
abandon vocalization, he would unquestionably rise to emi- 
nence in some other walk of life. 

Enrico Mario Scognamillo, ’cellist, gave Braga’s “Hom- 
age to Pergolesi” and compositions by Davidoff and Pop- 
per, in addition to an original contribution. His playing, 
while displaying praiseworthy characteristics, was marred 
by crudities. 

The Rubinstein Club’s list of active members is as fol- 
lows: 

Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. Maud Wood Kennard, 


Mrs. E. S. Alston, Miss Hannah L. Keene, 
Mrs. B. L. Aroecam, Miss Eva Kipp, 

Mrs. Lillias V. Armstrong, Miss L. C. Koehler, 
Miss Carolyn C. At Lee, Mrs. A. E. Koonz, 

Mrs. W. B. Baldwin, Mrs. John Preston Krebs, 
Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, Mrs. Fred. R. Lawrence, 


Miss Camille Levy, 

Miss Kate Lurch, 

Mrs. Louis E. Manley, 

Mrs. F. V. Marckwald, 
Mrs. Blanche Du Bois McKee, 
Miss Jeanne McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Edward Everett Milke, 
Miss Dorothy A. Moller, 
Miss Olive Celeste Moore, 
Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison, 
Miss Jeanne Neville, 

Miss Anna D. Oltman, 


Miss Mabel Baird, 

Mrs. G. P. Benjamin, 
Miss Susan S. Boice, 

Mrs. Arlanden C. Bridges, 
Mrs. Emma A. Bueen, 
Miss Marion K. Camp, 
Miss Edna C. Cohn, 

Miss Elsie Carhart, 

Miss Cedelia Cox, 

Mrs. Wm. R. Chapman, 
Miss Anna Dutcher, 

Mrs. Fairleigh S. Dickinson, 


Mrs. L. L. Evans, Miss Emma J. Poppe, 
Mrs. Lutie Fechheimer, Mrs. W. F. Reeves, 

Mrs. A. S. Fridenberg, Miss A. S. Rossiter, 

Mrs. Nicholas I. Flocken, Mrs. W. M. Kumney, 
Miss Lily Good, Mrs. J. L. Strahan, 

Mrs. E. W. Grashof, Mrs. Thomas J. Stead, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Grinnell, Mrs. James D. Stewart, 
Mrs. C. W. Hartridge, Miss Nelda Von Seyfried, 
Mrs. J. Hartridge, Miss Mabel A. Shaw, 


Miss Ruth Simonson, 
Miss Jean S. Taylor, 
Miss Rosamond Van Buren 


Mrs. William Hardy, 
Miss Emma E. A. Harrison, 
Mrs. Jesse W. Hedden, 


Miss Eloise E. Hermance, Mrs. W. P. Veazie, 
Mrs. J. H. P. Hodgson, Mrs. Cyrus V. Washburne, 
Miss Josephine Hoey, Mrs. Frederick Wilson, 


Miss F. L. Westervelt, 
Mrs. Lucie Boice Wood, 
Miss Carolyn S. Yeaton. 


Mrs. W. S. Horry, 

Miss Babetta Huss, 

Mrs. J. Hallenbeck Kavanagh, 

Miss Zetti Kennedy, 
®©®A® 


Ohio, will produce 


The Orpheus Club, of Columbus, 
“The Mikado” on February 14. 

®G®AaA® 

Frederick P. Denison, of Albany, is meeting with suc- 
cess as director of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Choral So- 
ciety. 

&Sa* 

An Albany (N. Y.) critic claims that “Professor Oliver 
has without exception the finest mixed quartet and chorus 
in the city.” 

®AaA® 

The Evanston, Ill., Musical Club announces a part-song 

concert for February 19, with Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield- 


Zeisler, pianist, as soloist, and for April 30 Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” and Coleridge Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” 
G®A® 
On the afternoon of December 29, at the next meeting 
of the Woman’s Press Club, of New York, the musical 
program will be in charge of Madame Evans von Klenner 


©®A® 


At its meeting, on December 19, the Friday Morning 
Club, of Worcester, Mass., presented a creditable program 
of classical music and Mrs. George M. Bassett read an 
essay on “The Life of Mendelssohn.” 


®©®A® 


The Musical Club of Cynthiana, Ky., has made rapid 
progress since it was established two years ago. Among 
this season’s most artistic features have been vocal selec- 
tions sung by Mrs. Fanniebelle Sutherland. 

®A® 

The Cecilian Ladies’ Club Quartet, the Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Philharmonic Club, all Cleveland organi- 
zations, will take part in the convention of the Ohio State 
Musical Association, to be held in that city on December 
26, 27 and 28. ; 
®A® 
Pittsburg, will give “The Mes- 
Soloists engaged are Louise B. 


The Mozart Club, of 
siah” on December 27. 
Voigt, of Cincinnati; Grace Preston, of New York; Wil- 
liam H. Rieger, of New York, and Richard Byron Over- 
street, formerly of London. 

©®A® 

Mlle. Marie Schade, Miss Mary Helen Howe, Robert 
Hosea, Frances Miller and Mr. Lasson have this season 
given valuable musical assistance to the College Women’s 
Club. Prominent New York members of this organiza- 
tion are Miss Irwin-Martin, president; Mrs. Angus Came 
ron, Mrs. George P. Lawton and Mrs. Theodore Sutro 

©®A® 

The Morgan Chamber Music Club, of New York, in- 
gurated its winter season on December 19, when a con 
cert took place at the residence of Mrs. West Roosevelt 
Through the efforts of Mrs. James Miller and Mrs 
Roosevelt, the society has been reorganized, and a series 
of ten recitals will be held at their homes alternately 

®Aae 


The ensuing official announcement has been received: 


The Manuscript Music Society, of Philadelphia ffers a prize of 
$100 for an instrumental composition, not larger than a quintet nor 
smaller than a trio. 

Each composition must be inscribed with a nom de plume or 

com 


motto. The name of the composer must not appear on the 
position. But an accompanying envelope must contain the true 
name and address of the composer, and must be inscribed on the 
outside with the nom de plume or motto. 

The work submitted must be absolutely new, n 
published nor publicly performed. 

The judges will be three musicians of national repute 
in Philadelphia. 

The successful composition will be performed at the first public 
concert of the society, after the declaration of the prize. 

All rights in the successful composition are to remain the prop 
erty of the composer. 

All compositions must, by 


t having heen 


not resident 


April 1, 1901, be in the hands of the 


secretary. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


M*:. BALDWIN, contralto, was the soloist at an or 
Norton at Knabe Hail 
She was most 


gan recital given by W. H 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
cordially received, and sang for her first number “Von 
Ewiger Liebe” and was obliged to respond to two ‘recalls 
For her second number she sang “Les Presentes” and 
“Love Is a Bubble,” which was heartily encored, to which 
she responded by singing a sweet little song by Clayton 
Johns. 

A concert was given under the direction of Henry K 


Hadley by the Dannreuther String Quartet and Mrs 
Baldwin, at the Casino, Garden City, L. L., last Friday 
Mrs. Bald 


night, before a large and fashionable audience. 
win was in splendid voice and received an ovation. She 
sang with great taste and expression “Ouvse tes yeux 
bleus,” Massenet; “Le Chevalier Belle Etoile,” Holmés; 
“You'll Love Me Yet,” Hadley; “Love Is a Bubble,” and 
received three recalls after each number. 

Miss Elise Stevens, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Baldwin’s, 
has been engaged as soloist for the concerts given by the 
Madrigal Society, of Bloomfield, N. J., C. Wenham 
Smith, conductor, and the Plainfield Glee’ Club, Plainfield, 
N. J., H. H. Miller, conductor. 


J. Jerome Hayes. 


J. Jerome Hayes, the well-known vocal instructor, has 
removed his studios from 136 Fifth avenue to No. 40 West 
Twenty-eighth street. Mr. Hayes will give a series of 
students’ recitals during the winter, the dates of which will 
be duly announced in THe Musica. Courter. 
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Sta- contralto voice, and therefore incapable of giving the qual 
ling ity that is best in “He was Despised,” sang very earnestly 
and must be given credit for unusual painstaking in pro 
nunciation and the artistic manner in which she sang all 
ing the selections 
ical The basso, William Ludwig, is well known, and there 
< are few voices so well suited to the familiar aria, “Why 
Do the Nations Rage?” The oratorio was, in a word, 
worthy of the anniversary of the birth and of the death 
ing of the composer 
am »> AG 
an , . . . . 
The Apollo Musical Club’s Part Song Concert of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1901, has for program: 
Song of the Vikings Fanning 
. Lead, Kindly Light West 
pid 
Two Maidens Lutkin 
ng (Dedicated to the A Chul 
ec- The Return of Spring Otis 
Dedicated to the Ap ( t 
UDEBAKER Hay 
ST L Motet Weidig 
3 
$50 SEATS ARTS BUILDING Dedicated to the Apollo ¢ 
= O Hush Thee Little 
O My Luv Hawley 
ni- The Lost Chord Sullivan 
ste MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
wie The size of the audience gathered in University Hall 
Fine Arts Building, December 18, was sufficiently large to 
. 
CHIcAGo, IIl,, December 22, 1900 poem for contralto and orchestra, set to Tennyson's poem, demonstrate that each year the Chamber Concerts given 
ONTRARY to the hurry, bustle and happy ‘The Sisters,” and will be sung this season by Madam by the Spiering Quartet are becoming more and more ap 
»S- P d tn y, st ce ) . . . 
B worry, which are the result of anticipation and Schumann-Heink and Mrs. Josephine Jacoby preciated and of great value to the music loving people of 
) ; ich are e result of 2 cipation anc ne : : 
: : - The coming week is one of vacation for the orchestra, Chicago 
il- preparation for the holidays, and the dreadful : * : : : 
colds which Providence at the present tim after which a trip will be made and concerts given as { This is the eighth season of these concerts, and during 
r- we ‘ ” - 4 : j no f j 
; ws: m speci; I tre eg I 2 the 1scK . ~ ~ 
doomed it well to inflict upon the good and lov . . e time, especially in ginning e discouragements 
f bad people of Chicag tate Ghee ; Monday, December 31 Evansville, Ind have been numerous, and yet we have never known a single 
< “ ic ) cago, aATLIStS eu OTs, U0 nT ’ ‘ ; 
; ; ; luesday, January 1 Louisville, Ky program to deviate in the least from the highest musical 
' chestras, ensemble have achieved such an unusual amount Wed ’ ’ ¢ a K, , ; 
° 1esday ‘ ary 2 2 oulsvil y stand: rring, rathe thi to cat { } arrt 
rt of good work the past week that they well deserve the Mai I : ( my January Me ; ‘ bn ~s lard; ay ferring, rather than iter ps opularity, to 
. - lursday, January 3 ndianapous t ‘ducate and eV } ippr ration for he 8 é 
on happy Christmas and prosperous New Year that we most te ne; Ae al - ee ee Pier itis the works end 
re i Friday, January 4 St. Louis, Mo the artistic interpretation given by this quartet of musi 
rs : sincerely wish may be the portion of each and every one : pf : . : 
in at eee Saturday, January 5 St. Louis, Mo cians. The program contained 
t - - : - The tenth concert, Friday afternoon, January 11, and Qvartet in D min : Graedene 
e ; he program arranged by Theodore Thomas for the | wel Sey: i ; 7 . : mnosenes 
' “tas Saturday evening, January 12, will have for program: rst Chicag 
Chicago Orchestra last week contained two numbers not ’ ; . —— Schubert 
¢ : Overture, Euryant! Webs , ; 
before heard here—a Suite by Rameau, orchestrated by  ~YSUTS: “Uryamm e sdDie Tauber t Schubert 
aay 2 : —" oe : Symphony No. 3, Har d in Ita yp. 16 Berlioz 
. : Felix Mottl and the Piano Concerto in D minor, by Rich Wiehe <titsete. By Weeks fax He 
. a : _ Meir el rr 63 ; 1s 
v : ird Burmeister The Rameau Suite was received with Ride of the Valkyries Wagner . e Lie ‘on ; owe 
- - Wenr ! n nder der Abendwit is 63 trahms 
It ' favor, and no doubt, with more frequent renditions, will Waldweben ........ Wageer wie r das J t ( Brahm 
i become exceedingly popular. Tone Poem : a Miss Julia Heinric 
Ss “a ' ager 4 : Thus Spake Zarathustra, « 30 Straus 
, rhree old fashioned numbers—a menuet, a musette and hree d 
es , 8 . SAG Gondoliera Hensche 
a tambourin—exquisite in their tunefulness, musical, sim , . 
. , Ar t ig ‘ Thomas 
ple, yet unmistakably the inspirations of a master who It may be said that of all the performances given by the , 1 Max H oa 
- i * ) ‘ 
loved melody. The orchestra played the dainty airs with Apollo Club in the last years, none has gone so smoothly ein Her ‘ Thomas 
grace and finish —chorus, orchestra, organist and soloist—a The Mes edie Max Hi 
of : Mr. Burmeister wins from the piano a singing tone of siah” of Thursday evening December 20 The distin H nd M } H 
" : unusual fullness and beauty in sustained work. In bril guishing feature was the chorus [his was admirable in ovens 
' liant passages his technic was admirably demonstrated. quality, precision of attack, in watchful observance of thi Che novelty chosen by Mr. Spiering for the second con 
; As un encore he gave a transcription of Mendelssohn’s director’s signals and of dynamic contrasts. The smooth cert was Gra dene Quartet in D minor, op. 33. Of thi 
m : so . , ’ . 
ue ‘Auf Flugeln des Gésanges.”’ ness of different phrases showed the skill of the singers as work, which decidedly written in the conventional form 
he The first edition of Richard Burmeister’s Piano Concerto a body, and the intonation was excelient the second and last movement are the most pleasing. It 
n D minor, which the composer played at this concert The performance was given with much spirit The cho was not at all difficult to realize Had the work been given 
was published by Luckhard’s Musik-Verlag in Stuttgart, rus, “And the Glory of the Lord,” was taken in an exalted with le fi 1 style i chn th inp ion would 
nt Germany, in 1890. There is in preparation a second re manner and with sincerity, and “For Unto Us a Child Is e proven one-half | nteresting. Dvorak’s composi 
: sed edition which will appear next month. This con- Born” given with a nicety of precision and delicacy that tions are always delightful and his Quartet in E flat major 
ic 5 certo at the present time is included in the repertory of well deserved the repeated applause given Director ~p. $1, particularly n the conception given by Theodore 
a number of noted pianists, and has been played with great Wild. The soloists were Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, so- Spiering 
success in the principal cities of Europe and America prano; Mrs. Annie Rommeiss Thacker, contralto; Charles One always expects a ic and finished detail in the 
ie It was performed once before, some years ago, in Humphrey, tenor, and William Ludwig, basso ocal selections whenever Max Heinrich’s name appears 
Chicago, by August Hyllested. The last performance of Charles Humphrey, of St. Louis, made his first appeai upon the progran Phere a delightful charm in the real 
: this work took place last June at the Music Teachers’ ance in Chicago on this occasion. His voice is a pure tic manner of his song conceptions that takes one back to 
National Association convention in Des Moines, Ia., with lyric tenor, strong, yet sweet and of a sympathetic quality the Fatherland and est artist There is also a 
’ Mr. Burmeister himself at the piano and Frank Van der of good range, flexible and well schooled Although the harm in the natural and spontaneous way he accompanies 
i Stucken conducting tenor role in “The Messiah” is small, he easily demor himself on the piar eeming to enjoy the spirit of music 
' Besides this concerts imong the principal composi strated by his conceptions, and especially his artistic Way nd word KK i It istener 
st tions of Mr. *Burmeister of unusual merit may be men of giving the recitatives, that his voice was well cultivated ‘ the roup Brahm ngs, op. 63, Mi 
n tioned a symphonic poem, “The Chase After Fortune,” a and also that he has a decidedly musical temperament, Heinrich easily proved she possessed exceptional musical 
5 romance for violin and orchestra, besides songs and piano which foretells a future among the first artists emperament and intelligence, and with such a musician as 
d pieces. He also re-orchestrated the F minor Concerto, by Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin sang the soprano solos with her ‘ather to guide her isual possibilities for the future 
, ‘ : ‘ 14 — of ‘ ’ . 
h Chopin, and arranged Liszt’s Concerto Pathetique, for her usual musical understanding and vocal finish I he three ¢ voice f father and daughter 
j ‘ j fr } ' m} } 
4 ; p.ano and orchestra. His last work is a dramatic tone Mrs Annie Rommeiss alth ugh not having a purely Diended beautifully \side ¢ numbers on the pro- 
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gram, Mr. Heinrich gave as encores Schubert’s “Frulings- 
giaube” and Miss Heinrich Brahms’ “Lullaby.” 

Two chamber concerts by Miss Villa Whitney White, 
of Boston, soprano, and Miss Josephine Large, of Chi- 
cago, pianist, assisted by Leon Marx, violinist; Walter 
Unger, violoncellist, and Miss Annie G. Lockwood, accom- 
panist, of Sandusky, Ohio, will be given Thursday evening, 
December 27, at 8.15 o'clock, and Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 31, at 3 o'clock, in the recital studio of William 
Nelson Burritt, Kimball Hall. The program includes: 





Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 70, No. 2........0++0+- Beethoven 
Eliland, Ein Sang vom Chiem See............0.0eseeeseeeee Von Fielitz 
(Poem by Karl Stieler.) 

Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 18........-6.+00-s0006 Saint-Saéns 
Four te Lut (Preludium et Fuga)..........ccsccccvesesccsseccenes Bach 
ED <a tidboe ded <eeb ince rsbooedert ss cocccvevescebecerécoeves Schein 


. Schein 





CAOIGAE AS ivi cv cdvves covccccgyssves 
TTT T TS TLE ELLE COLE ELLEE EEL Brahms 
The Romance of the Fair Magelone................6.0000eeeeee Brahms 


The names of the artists assured an interesting musical 
evening and afternoon. 

A Chicago musician, well known as critic, as instructor, 
and as composer, whose reputation is international, is 
Frederic G. Gleason. That he understands how to handle 
large orchestral and choral works is demonstrated by his 
numerous compositions. 

His work, “The Song of Life,” recently given by the 
Chicago Orchestra, was a most beautiful symphonic story, 
with meiodies interwoven that found ready response in the 
hearts of those who listened. The audience demonstrated 
their approval by earnest and frequent recall of the com 
poser. 

©®A® 


“Musical Director John McGhie has been more than 
busy the past week in teaching the principals of the Castle 
Square Opera Company, who sing in De Koven’s most 
successful opera, “Rob Roy,” the proper Scotch pronun- 
ciation and right inflection to be given. Mr. McGhie is 
a Highlander, and therefore they could not have had a bet- 
ter teacher. It is anything but an easy task, for there is 
hardly a language in singing in which it is more difficult 
to give the right pronunciation, and yet, when rightly 
sung, there is nothing sweeter than the melodies of a 
Scotch ballad. 

Mr. Pruette, baritone, who sings the title role, being a 
Scotchman, has the advantage of feeling more at home in 
this particular opera than some of the rest. It was Mr 
Pruette who created this part in the original production, 
and it has since proven one of his most successful roles 
“Princess, Bonnie” will be given New Year’s week. 


©@Aa® 


Conductor Thomas Preston Brooke, of the 
Marine Band, has returned to the city for a well earned 
rest, after continuous musical engagements that show 
hardly an intermission from October to the last week of 
December. Chicago can well be proud of this enterpris 
ing and hard working musician, who claims this city as 
his home. His concerts in Chicago, as well as elsewhere, 
have always been phenomenally successful. 


Chicago 


©®Aa® 


Tuesday morning, in the parlor of the Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall, Miss Anna Shaw Faulkner, of the Chicago Or 
chestra Program study classes, read an interesting paper 
entitled “The Loves of Beethoven.” To make the sub 
ject more attractive, Miss Mary Florence Stevens, so- 
prano, gave the following Beethoven songs as _ illustra- 
tions: 


“Affection’s Bliss,” “Separation,” Song cycle, “To the 
Distant Beloved,” “New Love, New Life,” “Joyful and 
Sorowful” and “Adelaide.” 

Aside from nervousness, the clear voice of Miss Stevens 
proved well suited to these songs. Beethoven's “Separa- 
tion” was given especially well. 

Miss Lillian Roemheld, violinist, played artistically Bee- 
thoven’s Romanza in F,-op. 50. Mrs. C du V. Butterfield 
easily demonstrated by her style that she was an adept 
accompanist. , 

It is a pleasure to one who attended some of the first 
of Miss Faulkner’s orchestral study classes to notice the 
steady advancement and improvement this persevering 
and indefatigable worker has made. Her instruction 
classes also have each year added many in numbers to the 
few who first became interested. Miss Faulkner has still 
retained her simple, straightforward manner in explain- 
ing the subject in hand, which from the first was an added 
attraction to these instructive talks. 


®A® 
In Kimball Hall, Wednesday, December 19, at 2:30 
o'clock, Miss Birdice Blye, pianist; L. G. Gottschalk. 


baritone, and Mrs. C. R. Crane-Beaumont, accompanist, 
of the Gottschalk Lyric School, gave an afternoon mu- 


sical. The program included the following numbers: 
Vocal— 
Love Me or Not. ee ereeseseces Secchi 
EE ME SUN ave acc dibeddnsess Saudy eens esbbveeteresevevesss Giordani 
EE eos dance adnes odds obsebsh ceaemesees Cari$simi 
Piano— 
Barcarolle ...... sabtnecrnseetaenns (wegesiseesneteseteree Rubinstein 
Tish nodnsberepdecevaeneusha ......Rubinstein 
EES aed adve ten geoevigesdddescsest .. Raff 
Vocal 


Philémon et Baucis....... .-Gounod 
Calm as the Night.......... 
Piano 
March of the Dwarfs.. 
Nocturne ........ i 
Waltz, A flat, op. 34, No. 1 
VOR, FOMBsarss ccoccccscceess ; 
Piano, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8 


®©®A® 

The first concert of the La Grange Choral Society oc- 
curred at the Auditorium Town Hall, La Grange, III., 
December 18. This part concert consisted of vocal, piano 
The choral society was assisted by the follow- 
ing artists: Miss Marie Carter, soprano; Frank W 
Ambler, tenor; Day Williams, ‘cello; Stanley L. Cole, 
piano; Mrs. Fred C. Elder, accompanist. 

Program was as follows: 


Grieg 
.Grieg 
Chopin 

.. Mattei 
Soma Liszt 


and ‘cello. 


Chorus, The Heavens Resound Beethoven 


Piano 
SEE. Wed tocse eds dvepceedvdsnes Seeboeck 
I Sd ec cckbuses ...Grieg 
Valse Impromptu...... .. Karganoft 


Mr. Cole. 
Chorus, The Legend of the Chimes (from Robin Hood)...De Koven 


Obligato, Mr. Ambler 
"Cello 
Spanish Dance, Vito .. Popper 
Abendlied Schumann 
Springbrunnen e od . Davidoff 
Mr. Williams 
Quartet 
Dene 


Lullaby , bapdeesedesce 

The Merry Shepherd.. , Pare , — Linder 

Miss King, Miss Silsby, Mrs. E. B. Moyer, Mrs. H. R. Moyer 
Chorus, Hear My Prayer os Mendelssohi 
Obligato, Miss Carter 


Sh Se SRL 64 bic cconcoesdedeebvocess - Vierling 
Soli 
Who'll Buy My Lavender?........ German 
Damon Bik ye : Stange 
The Years at the Spring Hartog 


Miss Carter. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Double Quartet 
ES ans ce cccuheves secctessesens . 


. Newton 


ee ec eedesteussoveiens ++eseeesMacey 
Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Newton, Mr. Watt, Mr 
Dirks, Mr. Cross, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Boerlin 


Piano, Hungarian Rhapsodie..................... essere Liszt 
Mr. Cole 
es, ee Ue se isn cise nces ....-Cantor 
Mr. Ambler. 
Chorus, Hallelujah (from The Messiah)........ . ..- Handel 


The music was conducted in a competent manner by 

Willis Newton. 
®Aa® 

At the first entertainment given by the Matinee Musi- 
cale, of Lincoln, Neb., a song recital by Mrs. Laurence G. 
Weakley was the attraction. Mrs. Weakley was heard last 
season in the “Persian Garden,” and so pleased her audi- 
ence that she was re-engaged. Her voice is a beautiful, 
smooth, sympathetic contralto of large range. Her per- 
sonality is charming, her manner gracious and her enun- 
ciation in the ballads was deliciously clear. Mrs. Weakley’s 
work throughout the recital was uniformly artistic. She 
was extremely versatile in expression, and each number 
appeared to give her added favor with the audience. Mrs. 
Weakley gave the entire program. Besides English, she 
sang in German, French and Italian. 

The Kansas City Journal says: “Mrs. Weakley has a 
contralto voice of rare strength and sweetness, and her 
numbers on the program were particularly enjoyable. She 
was recalled after all her numbers.” 

©®A® 

A song recital by Justin Thatcher, tenor, assisted by 
Hattie Barton Kerlin, pianist; Wilhelm Lamprecht, vio- 
linist, was given under the auspices of the Peoria Women’s 
Club, Music Hall, Monday evening, December 10, 1900. 
Readings from Bohm, Marston, Porter, Handel, Schu- 
bert, Jensen, Spicker, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, and Bart- 
lett’s “Love’s Rhapsody” (with violin and piano accom. 
paniment), were given by Mr. Thatcher. 

The program for tenor was varied, including selections 
from ballad to oratorio, and afforded a fine opportunity 
for Mr. Thatcher, who has a voice of agreeable quality and, 
at the same time, rich in volume, and most natural meth- 
ods in tone production and good enunciation mvst be 
added to the other good qualities that made his singing 
so entertaining. He played his own accompaniments to 


the numbers which he gave in response to numerous 
encores received 

In this recital Mr. Thatcher had most competent assis- 
tants in the violinist, Mr. Lamprecht—who gave works of 
the composers Bohm, Wieniawski and Svendsen—and Miss 
Kerlin, pianist. who gave Chopin's Polonaise, C sharp 
minor, and Fantasie Impromptu 

The Thatcher-Kerlin concerts and 


Frank Cheshire 


under the 
Kimball 


recitals, 


exclusive direction of Nixon, 


Hall, Chicago, are well known in musical circles 
®A® 
The first concert of the season given by the Philhar- 
monic Club, of Indianapolis, presented Emil Liebling as 


pianist virtuoso. The program included works of Com- 
MacDowell, Wagner, Moszkowski, Henselt, Rei 


pose rs 

necke, Sindig, Chopin, Liebling, Rubinstein, Godard 
and Schytte. Charles Hausen was accompanist for the 
club 


> AG 
Arthur Leigh Wood, a talented young pianist, who has 
pursued his Maurice Aronson, the well- 
known pianist and instructor, made his professional début 
December 13 at the Opera House in Youngstown, Ohio. 


studies under 
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Leipsic; Franklin Tayior, Dr. William 
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London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
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Mr. Aronson places much faith in Mr. Wood’s ability and 
predicts a brilliant future for him. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, Mr. Wood played all of his selections from 
memory. 

The Youngstown Vindicator speaks of Mr. Wood's play- 
ing in the most glowing terms of praise, while the Youngs- 
town Telegram has this to say: “The playing of Mr. Wood 
was a revelation to even his most admiring and expectant 
friends. Truly this young artist has risen to the proimi- 
nence of a master. Seated at the piano, with a skill that 
was hardly less than marvelous he swayed the emotions 
of his audience with the charm of music that throbbed and 
thrilled under the magic of his touch. As a whole the 
performance was brilliant and the memorizing wonderful 
In execution Mr. Wood displayed a good mastery, every 
note being full, rounded and clearly evident. The touch 
was artistic and as strong or tender as the vagaries of the 
score required. In his manner Mr. Wood played without 
the least ostentation or display.” 

Mr. Wood has returned to Chicago and is again pur- 
suing studies with Mr. Aronson; he will be heard in Chi- 
cago as the season advances. 

Two beautiful and well trained voices are those of little 
Irene Briggs and Frederic Erickson. These children are 
only about twelve years of age, and yet have strong, clear, 
soprano voices adequate to fill the largest auditorium. 
Their voices are ‘certainly well cultivated, although as yet 
they have had the advantage of less than two years’ study. 

At a private rehearsal little Irene sang “Sweet Zephyr,” 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” in Italian, and “Thou Brilliant 
Bird,” by David, with an execution and tone production 
worthy of an older artist. 

Master Frederic gave in Latin Dana’s “Salve Regina,” 
and the two little singers finally sang from memory a duet 
from Verdi’s opera “Attila.” They trill with clearness of 
tone that is remarkable. Master Frederic’s tone 
production of E above high C was given in a most satis- 
factory manner, and their method seems to give perfect 
These are only two of a large class of 
Mary 


clear 


ease in delivery. 
children whose voices are being developed by Mrs 
M. Shedd. 

The two little musicians are to be heard in the near 
future in concert. It is often said that the study of vocal 
music develops good health. Master Frederic Erickson 
two years ago was in most delicate health, with really no 
voice at all. The contrast at the present time in voice 
and physique is most gratifying 

©®A® 

In the last issue of his magazine, Music, S. B. Mathews 
speaks of Mr. Aronson as follows: “Among the younger 
pianists and teachers of Chicago, perhaps scarcely any 
take their art more seriously or are more qualified to do 
so than Maurice Aronson. For several years Mr. Aron 
son taught in the late lamented Chicago Conservatory, in 
close association with Leopold Godowsky, with whom he 
was on terms of intimate friendship. In token of this Mr 
Godowsky sent Mr. Aronson a most flattering testimo- 
nial upon the very eve of sailing for Europe. In this 
generous appreciation the great artist compliments Mr 
Aronson upon the ‘sound manner of playing,’ ‘thorough 
work in teaching,’ and recommends his own pupils to 
go to Mr. Aronson for lessons during his own absence 
Praise beyond this is not necessary.” 


©A® 


abroad 


Great interest was shown in the children’s operetta, 
“The House that Jack Built,” given for the children in 
the Studebaker Theatre, Fine Arts Building, Friday even- 
ing. December 21, and Saturday afternoon, December 22, 
the business details of which were in the hands of Messrs 
Hannah & Hamlin. All the boxes were disposed of and 
the Studebaker packed at both of the performances 


Master Lloyd Simonson, the remarkable boy soprano, 
who recently made his bow to the Chicago public, inter 
preted the role of Jack—son of Mother Goose. 

The music of this Mother Goose operetta is by Jessie L 
Gaynor, words by Alice C. Riley. There were 150 chil 
dren on the stage, beautiful music, dancing costumes and 


tableaux. Mrs. Laurence O'Neil Weakley came from St 
Joseph, Mo., expressly to sing the solo, “The Man in the 
Moon.” 


®A® 


The last of the popular concerts given by Hannah & 
Hamlin in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, was so 
musically entertaining that it leaves a delightful feeling of 
cordiality for any work of theirs in that line for the future 
These program concerts have in many ways been in- 
structive and will be greatly missed. It iseto be hoped 
that the originators have received sufficient financial sup 
port to induce them to attempt a similar session in the 
future. From the intelligence and size of the audiences at 
these afternoon musicals, the impression is at once re- 
ceived that the variety and kind of music presented was 
greatly appreciated. 

At the sixth and last of these concerts, Mr. Kramer's 
violin selections, which are always given with such fin 
ished taste, and the sweetly sung soprano solos by Miss 
Gertrude Judd, proved the most charming features of the 
recital. Miss Judd, in spite of some trouble with her 
throat, gave Wekerlin’s “Villanelle,” in 
“Sunshine Song” and Ruifrok’s “Snow Flakes,” without 
one badly produced tone to spoil the effect. Her 
throughout the whole range is well developed, has a qual 
ity unusually pleasing, and shows that it has had the very 
best cultivation in production and phrasing 


French; Grieg’s 


voice 


The programs which have been published from time to 
time have maintained a uniformly high grade, not only of 
music but of the performances. There seems to be a gen 
uine regret that the series has terminated 

Bookings for the Hannah & Hamlin 
brisk, and among the latest are: 

Charles W. Clark, baritone, will sing at Burlington, Ia., 


March 5 


artists continue 


New 
Messiah” for the 


Haven, Conn 
Ge sunod So 


returned from 


“The 


George Hamlin 


where he sang in 
ciety 

Mabelle Crawford, the favorite contralto 
Milwaukee on Thursday morning to sing in “The 
Arion Edith 


was hurried to 
Me s 
siah” for the Evans 
Scully, indisposed 
Charles W. Clark, the prominent baritone 
plete triumph in Minneapolis 
Sydney Biden, 


Society, in place of 
scored a com 
December ¢ 

baritone, is 


the well-known singing in a 


recital at St. Louis this week, and, with William Middle 
schulte, the organist, will give a recital in Chicago, Friday 
evening, December 21. 

Gertrude Judd, soprano, and Leon Marx, violinist, will 
give a recital in Owosso, ‘Mich., about January 20, the sec 


ond of a series of three under the auspices of the Women’s 
Club, of that city. 

Sydney Biden, baritone, and Saide Prescott, pianist, gave 
a private recital at the home of Mrs. James Walsh, on Su 
perior street, on December 15 

Frank King Clark, basso, sang in “The 
Oberlin, Ohio, on December 12 and 13, with th: 


Messiah” at 
Oberlin 
Musical Union 


Holmes Cowper, the English tenor, has filled engage 
ments as follows: Saginaw, Mich., December 12; Nor 
wich, Canada, 14th; Montreal, Canada, 16th; Toronto 
18th; Woodstock, Ont.. 19th. and Ingersoll, Ont., 20th 
Mr. Cowper returned to Chicago December 24 

Sue Barrington Furbeck, contralto, goes to St. Louis, 


Mo., for “The Messiah” on December 27, in company with 
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and George Hamlin. Others of Mrs 
Furbeck’s dates are: Oak Park, Ill., January 8, and Chi 
cago (Matheon Club), January 10 

The name of David L. Canmann, basso, who has been 
under the management of Hannah & has been 
erased from the list. 

Albert Borroff, bass soloist at Sinai Temple, and whose 
voice has been attracting much attention of late, has been 
signed with Messrs. Hannah & Hamlin, and will hereafter 
be under their direction. 
©®A® 


Hamlin, 


On Friday evening at 8 o'clock at University Hall, Fine 
Arts 
of two orchestral concerts planned for this season 
fifth 


gave the 


the Spiering Violin School gave the first 
The 
season, under the direction of Mr 
following 


Building 


class, now in its 


Spiering, interesting program in a 


most capable manner: 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto (first movement) Mendelssohn 
Miss Caroline Gray 


Idyll! 


Capricciosc 


' Wagner 
sabes Saint-Saéns 


Siegfried 
Rondo 


Miss Amy Jones 


Symphony in G minor Mozart 
®A® 
[he Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, Mass., has 
engaged Glenn Hall, the tenor, for Gounod’s “Redemp 
tion,” 
®A® 
Mrs. John W. Northrop, wife of the resident partner of 


the Emerson Piano Company, gave a most enjoyable box 
party to thirty-six ladies, the occasion being the Saturday 
ifternoon performance of the opera “Martha,” Studebaker 
Hall, Fine Arts Building 


®AaA® 

W. C. E. Seeboeck, of the 

piano recital, December 22, under the auspices of the Art 
Music Club, of Louisville 


®a® 


Fine Arts Building, gave a 


Mrs 


sical at her residence 


Anne Spaunath, assisted by her pupils, gave a mu 
Monday The pro 
gram consisted of selections from Rubinstein, Nevin, Jen 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Handel, Bart- 


December 16 


sen, Meyer-Hellmund 


lett and Fred Stevenson. She was assisted by Miss War 
ren Frank. Miss Newberger, Martin W. Hiffen, Mr 
Waixel, Miss A. Leibert, J. Tailor, Miss Paula Lindrieker 
and Mrs. Waixel, accompanist 

©a® 


The many friends of Mrs. Reinhart thoroughly enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting their hostess and each other at a 
reception given by her at the Auditorium. Mrs. Reinhart 
as having played at the Paris Pavil 


added is that she is the 


will be remembered 
ion, and an item of interest to be 
was received 


only pianist whose musical education, entire, 


n America: and, furthermore, her instructor was W. H 
Sherwood, of this city Writing of Mr. Sherwood, or 
rather of his Musical Club, which holds a session every 
three weeks yne gleans much information and pleasuré 
from the musical talks or lectures, and also from the clas 
sical selections given at these clubs by his advanced 
pupils 


The interpretation classes of weekly occurrence, are de 
there is far more ir 


cidedly convincing in the reminder 


the rendering of a composition than the technic 
OA® 


Miss Emma E. Clark was the piano soloist “Reciprocity 
Day” Wednesday Club 
Vincennes clubhouse, giving 


Schubert’s Impromptu, op. 90; Schubert-Liszt, “Hark, 


of the Every last Thursday at the 


the following numbers 
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Hark, the Lark”; Wilson Smith, “Sarabande Modern”; 
Arensky, Scherzo-Caprice. 


@®a® 
The announcement is made that in January the Thurs- 
day Ballard concerts, which were first given last spring 
and met with popular favor, are to be rendered again. 


©®AaA® 
One reouest Strauss concert will be given in Central 
Music Hall, January 28. 
Two recitals will be given in the same hall, occurring 
the evening of January 31 and afternoon of February 2, by 
Gabrilowitsch, the eminent Russian pianist. 


©®AaA® 
An excellent afternoon concert was given last week 
in the North Side Turner Hall. An interesting program 
had been arranged by Carl Bunge, director. The soloists 
were Augusta Dartt, soprano, and Herman Wiesenbach, 
flutist. The orchestra selections included the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” suite, Strauss waltzes and other popular pieces. 
@ao® 
Stanley L. Cole, of Chicago, played several piano solos 
before the Choral Society, at La Grange, Ill. His numbers 
were well received and he was most heartily applauded. 


@®a® 

Allen Spencer is giving a very successful series of his- 
torical lecture-recitals at the Academy of Our Lady, 
Longwood, Ill. In the first three programs he has played 
works of Daquin, Matheson, Buel, Durante, Bach, Handel, 
Scarlaiti, Haydn, Mozart and Hummel, as well as many 
more. The recitals will continue each month during the 
remainder of the season. 








Deming School of Sight Singing. 


ISS DEMING’S School of Sight Singing, at Carne- 

gie Hall, is filling a long felt need for many singers 

in New York, In these days it is absolutely necessary for 

singers to know how to read music readily if they expect 

to command positions of any value. Miss Deming be- 

lieves that vocal music will never progress as it should 

until singers become musicians and learn to read music 
fluently. 

With good voices and good readers it is possible to 
bring out wonderful results in chorus work, both in quality 
and quantity. 

Much time is wasted learning choruses by ear that could 
be improved in learning to read music. Then the chorus 
work would be intelligently done. 

Miss Deming uses the Galin-Paris-Chevé method (of 
which she is an authorized representative with the superior 
degree), as the basis of her work, but her wide experience 
as a teacher and student of all that is best in sight singing 
and chorus work enables her to give her pupils a very 
broad education in this line. 

Special courses of instruction are given to singers, in- 
strumentalists, teachers of ‘public schools, and children. 
Advanced pupils have special advantages in the chorus 
class, which is most interesting and helpful. All the music 
is read without the aid of an instrument, so that each 
singer becomes perfectly independent. 


A Creditable Pupil. 

One of Madame Von Klenner’s creditable pupils is Mrs. 
John L. Bonn, of Waterbury, Conn. This musician is not 
only an admirable interpreter, but she is meeting with very 
gratifying results in the capacity of vocal instructor. 


Eleanor Cleaver. 


MONG the American singers who are winning 

laurels in Europe this season is Mme. Eleanor 

? Cleaver, the contralto. Wherever this artist 

has appeared the musical public and critics have 

manifested a sincere interest in her singing. That she is 

no ordinary artist is evident from what the critics have writ- 

ten about her. Tuesday evening, December 4, Madame 

Cleaver gave a recital at St. James’ Hal!, W., London, 
with the following program: 


Songs 
Ss GeO, Mitias. |, . 2: sisinne caved Gosbabwes bane’ twedhalond ved Bach 
I NR, connec adcesencodacngooseseovaqvecteetiees Bach 
i ie Cr ih... crunbavobesaiteses sees oneweteeds Gluck 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver 
Solo piano, Polonaise, F sharp mimor, op. 44..........+0++00+5 Chopin 
. Leonard Borwick. 
Songs— 
DRG Bet oh os ete oan ceca ol anwatehedeenes Brahms 
nails Sh odingd venbstsicanketenyeusdass veetavendanhe Brahms 
EY MUU T ic 0 $a50 0406 icDUN oe od bs bade cbs begve sebodes Brahms 
Der Schmied..........ssceceeess sae hdeletidine cdbhaleissives Brahms 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver. 
Soli piano— 
Etude, op. 104, No. 1, E flat minor......... ...» Mendelssohn 
Lied ohne Worte, Book 2, No. 5, D major..........Mendelssohn 
I I adn 06s ad din stint ohne .. Paganini-Liszt 
Leonard Borwick. 
Songs— 
Ah, se tu dormi (Romeo et Giulietta)....................4.. Vaccaj 
eee ci aniieeiuh Mbedbehgantinnes cadvoen sd? Caccini 
CD: 634s cnkacthoscdosspeynatnecoutaugenesod Hess 
Obstination .......... Focdateted bnadephiaive De Fontenailles 
EE iiatetidecessveds bce odescabebidcctnes ... Bemberg 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver. 
Songs 
ES ae Sod 0bs-2ebeebe rnd tens tebéenas ee .. Nevin 
You and I (Cradle Song)................. .Liza Lehmann 
+ Where Blooms the Rose............-ccececescecvevees Clayton-Johns 


I Cannot Help Loving Thee.................. ..Clayton-Johns 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver. 


Subjoined are extracts of criticisms from the London 
papers: 


A vocal recital was given yesterday evening by Mme. Eleanor 
Cleaver at St. James’ Hall. The program was of a high-class char 
acter, including four songs by Brahms, in which it was once again 
proved that if the master could soar into heights so lofty that it was 
sometimes difficult to follow him, he could also at will bend his 
genius to the composition of lyrics as simple as they are charming 
The examples introduced last night were the “Sappische Ode,” 
“Sonntag,” “Verzagen” and “Der Schmied.” The first set of vocal 
items were also interesting, from the point of musical value, being 
two airs, not too frequently heard, by Bach, and “Die Pilgrimme 
auf Mecca,” by Gluck. In all that she undertook Mme. Eleanor 
Cleaver proved herself a thorough artist and complete mistress of 
her resources. The possessor of an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice 
and evident artistic intuition, the recital giver gave absolute satis- 
faction to her audience, which was fairly numerous.—The Standard, 
December 5, 1900. 





Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, an American contralto, who, like so many 
of her musical country-women, seeks to establish herself in Eng 
land as a concert singer, gave a recital in St. James’ Hall on Tues 
day evening. Madame Cleaver’s program on Tuesday included no 
fewer than sixteen songs, various in nationality, character and date 
They were chosen from Bach, Gluck, Brahms, Vaccaj, Bemberg, 
Caceini, Liza Lehmann and others, and, as far as they werit, fairly 
tested the powers of the débutante. But the newcomer must take 
a wider range before her value in this country can be estimated, 
particularly must we know the nature and extent of her qualifications 
in oratorio. That the artist has begun well is certain. Her voice, 
of fair power and quality, lends itself easily to the feeling which 
plainly animates her. She has an excellent style, broad and, when 
necessary, reposeful. There are neither tricks nor affectations, and 
the audience appeared to recognize the presence of an artist.—The 
Daily Telegraph, December 6, 1900. 


Mme, Eleanor Cleaver, an American vocalist, gave a successful re- 
cital at the St. James’ Hall on Tuesday evening. This lady, who 
possesses an excellent mezzo-soprano voice, displayed considerable 
taste in her rendering of four Lieder by Brahms and other songs 
Madame Cleaver, who, we understand, intends to reside in London 
will doubtless take a good position among concert vocalists.—Morn 
ing Post, December 6, 1900. 





Among the numerous persons who have given concerts this week 
one newcomer stands out so marked that it is a pleasure to be able 
to speak in words of unqualified praise of her performance. The 
artist in question is Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who gave a vocal re 
cital last Tuesday evening. This lady possesses a mezzo-soprano 
voice of excellent quality, and she sings in a refined, artistic and 
truly sympathetic manner. Nothing could be better than her pro- 
gram; it was so unhackneyed, and so unlike the usual run of vocal 
recitals. As a rule, either they are all Brahms and his imitators, or 
else they are full of silly modern concoctions, full of sentiment and 
There was neither of the above characteristics about Madame 
Cleaver’s concert. Her selection showed great Songs by 
Gluck, Hess, Fontenailles, Bemberg, Lehmann, Nevin and Clayton 
Johns were given with admirable expression, and two airs by Bach, 
with organ accompaniment, were charmingly sung, as, indeed, were 
a group of four songs by Brahms, which opened the program. 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, December 12, 1900. 


drivel. 
taste. 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, an American contralto who has studied 
in France and Germany, aiso created a favorable impression at St. 
James’ Hall on Tuesday. Her voice is of resonant timbre and pleas- 
ing quality, and she sings with considerable breadth and distinction 
of style. In oratorio should do well.—Sunday 


Times, December 9g, 1900. 


Madame Cleaver 


Of new singers Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who gave a recital at St. 
James’ Hall on Tuesday night, deserves very special mention. Her 
singing throughout was exceedingly artistic and her intonation was 


of unvarying excellence.—Speaker, December 12, 1900 





A concert was given at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday night by 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who is the possessor of an exceedingly fine 
contralto voice. She elected to be heard in an admirably chosen 
selection of songs, and she is especially to be commended for bring- 
beautiful ““Murre Nicht,” from Bach’s cantata, 
“Nimm was dein ist,”’ of which she gave a fine performance. “Mein 
glaubiges Herz, a transposed key, 
she took rather slower than is usual, thereby depriving it of some 
of its character; but she gave a most delicate and charming per- 
formance of Gluck’s “Die Pilgrimme auf Mecca.” She was also 
heard to considerable advantage in a group of songs by Brahms, 
which she gave in a most artistic manner, especially the “Sapphische 


ing forward the 


which, of course, she sang in 


Ode” and “Der Schmied.”—Times, December 6, 1900 


James’ Hall was well attended when Mme 
Jorwick. The 


evening St. 
Eleanor Cleaver gave a recital, assisted by Leonard 


In the 


principal item of a fine program was the interpretation by the vo 
calist of songs by Bach and Brahms. the former, “Murre Nicht 
Lieber Christ,” and “Mein glaubiges Herz,” calling for 
especial praise. Gluck, Hess, H. de Fontenailles and 
Bemberg followed, but perhaps the most pleasing feature was a 
“Where 


“Amarilli” 
Songs by 
number of English, notably “The Rosary,” 
Blooms the Rose” 
the concert concluded, and in which the concert-giver's fine voice 
Whitehall Review, December 12, 1900 


songs in 
and “I Cannot Help Loving Thee,” with which 


was heard to great advantage. 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who gave a vocal recital on Tuesday, pos 
sesses a very agreeable voice, which she turned to excellent account 
Such noble compositions as 


Herz” are 


in a number of well chosen songs 
Bach’s “Nimm was dein ist” and “Mein 
heard so seldom in the concert room that it was delightful to find 


glaubiges 


them included in Madame Cleaver’s program, and more pleasing 
feeling. The em 
played by Stuart 
Other 


still to hear them sung with such charm and 
ploying of an organ accompaniment, excellently 
Archer, to these particular songs was also to be commended 
songs in the program included a group by Brahms, in which Madame 
Cleaver was likewise heard to capital effect the exquisite “Sap 
phische Ode” and that most captivating of forging 
Schmied,” were perhaps her happiest efforts 


songs, “Der 
Leonard Bor 
Westminster 


while 
wick’s piano solos were of course acceptable as usual 


Gazette, December 12, 1900. 


A remarkably successful début was made on Tuesday evening by 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, an American contralto, who gave a con 
cert at St. James’ Hall -e is rich and sonor 
ous in quality, particularly in the 
like a thorough artist, her mezzo voice being exceptionally good 


Madame Cleaver’s v 





lower register, and she uses it 


Her choice of songs was first rate, and she did complete justice to 
the two beautiful Bach airs which came first in her program, as well 


as to a charming little song from Gluck’s “Pilgrimme auf Mecca,” 


which used to be very popular in this country some fifty years ago 


under the title ““‘The Flower That Smiles To-day.” Her ability as a 


vocalist is a thing beyond question. She was assisted by Leonard 


torwick, who gave a good performance of one of Chopin's po! 
The Daily Graphic, December 6, 1900 


atses and other pieces 





oigt, 
Louise B.* 
SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
Loupon G. CHARLTON, 





acheller, 
Willis E. 
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THE QUARTET : 


= 
Adele L. 
ALTO. 
oSéa, 
H Robert.t 
BASS. 


+ By special arrangement with 
M.L PINKHAM. 











| Separately or Together. | —**=** M. BUTLER, 952 8th Avenue, New York | 





F.W. RIESBERG, 4ccomranist 








“I want to thank you in writing for the great help you were to 
Miss Kennedy, in her solo-singing at the closing concert of the Saratoga 
Convention of Music Teachers. In the aria from the ‘Magic Flute 
and the Polacca from ‘ Mignon’ you were a real support with your 
brilliant playing.” 
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INSTRUCTION. 


RPiano, Organ, Harmony: 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York Siate M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 








MRS.— 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal /astruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 
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St. Louts, December 21, 1900. 


JE were able to say last week that it had been a 





most interesting and week from 
a musical standpoint, but the other extreme 
must be this week. There 


been no concerts of any importance any night 


entertaining 


employed have 
during the week, and the only musical events have been 
the Castle Square Opera Company’s “I|] Trovatore” and 
Alfred G. Robyn’s recital on Sunday afternoon. 

The musicians of the city are mostly employed in getting 
ready for Christmas music, and have little time for enter 
Some of the church programs 


Especially fine numbers wiil be sung 


taining the public. choir 
will be very elaborate 
by the Second Baptist Church choir, under the direction 
Peter’s Church 


of Charles Humphrey; by the St choir, 


under Charles Galloway's direction; First Presbyterian 
choir, under Homer Moore's direction; Holy Communion 
Alfred G. Robyn, and St. Xavier’s, under 
Alexander Henneman. Mr. Galloway has recently added 
to his choir Albert Leon Pellaton, possesses one of 
the most phenomenal baritone-bass voices heard in this city 
Mr. 


An accompaniment on the full organ does not seem 
for above all the blare of the 


choir, under 
who 
for some time. Pellaton’s voice is enormous, tremen 
dous ! 
to trouble him in the least, 
organ his great tones stand out clear and distinct. His 
voice is very beautiful and dignified in quality, and he has 
a great future ahead of him 
@®Aae 
The Castle Square Opera Company have given “Il Tro 
vatore” this week to crowded houses. The next opera is 
Erminie,” to be given during Christmas week 
©®A® 


Alfred G. Robyn’s last Sunday afternoon concert was un 
usually good and the increased number of people present 
over the previous Sunday showed that the public thought 
Mr. Robyn was assisted on this occasion by Miss 
Jeanette MacClanahan, Mrs. Nellie Allen von 
Hessenbruch, pianist, and Miss Alice Layat, violinist. Miss 
“Faust” 


so too 
soprano ; 


MacClanahan’s singing of the “Jewel Song” from 
was especially noticeable and showed the excellent technic 
that has been acquired by this young singer. She was also 
very effective in “A Summer Night,” by Goring Thomas, 
and “Spring Song,” by Hyles 

Mrs. Von Hessenbruch is a pianist of very great attain 
ments and very fine temperament. She was born in Jer 
seyville, Ill., and from early childhood studied piano mu 





sic. After she came to St. Louis she made rapid progress 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 
13-15 W. 28th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 
American Tour, 


Beginning January 1, 





Nox 


ITHE ODES 


studying under Prof, Marcus Epstein at the Beethoven 
Conservatory, winning finally the gold medal of that in 
Later she studied four Europe under 


stitution years in 


the guidance of such teachers as Zwintscher, of Leipsic, 
and Barth, of Berlin. 
ful study and the most painstaking and thoughtful practice 
Norma,” by 
Liszt's Second Rhapsody, and a group con 
Mills; “Schattentanz,” MacDow 
Barnekavy The duet 
Hessenbruch’s performance of the Se« 


Her playing shows the most care 


Her numbers were a duet with Mr. Robyn 
Thalberg; 
sisting af “Tarantelle,” 


ell; Rondo 
splendid, and Mrs 


Chromatique,” was 


ond Rhapsody was worthy of the highest praise 
Miss 
cently come to the city 


Alice Layat is a young violinist who has very re 
She has studied long and faith 
fully in Paris, and her talent and industry won for her 
She plays 
Her 


and “La 


several gold medals from the Conservatory 
with excellent finish and her art is very acceptable 
numbers were “Morceau Concertante,” Gouvert, 
Gracieuse,” Baghe, both of which were rendered in splen 


did fashion Rockwe.t S, Brank 


Beresford in Ohio. 


ELOW are some recent press notices of the singing of 
the famous basso during his late concert tour in the 
West 


present who has made himself a greater favorite with his 


There is hardly a singer on the concert stage at 


audiences than this Boston artist. 


To speak of old favorites first, Mr. Beresford's resonant and pow 


erful voice seems to have gained even since his last appearance here 
He declaimed with noble dignity ““Czsar’s Lament,” from Handel's 
half-forgotten opera “Scipio.” His second number, “The Muleteer of 
Tarragona,” by Herison, a composition of small intrinsic musical 


value, was made impressive by Mr. Beresford’s heavy voice and 


perfect vocalization. He was loudly encored and gave the greatest 
Refractory Monk,’ 


Dispatch 


pleasure of the evening by his rendition of “The 


a rich piece of humorous description.—Columbus (Ohi 


Beresford’s fine baritone won him great applause.—Lima (Ohio) 
Republican. 

Arthur Beresford, the celebrated basso, made a splendid impres 
sion and was several times recalled.—Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 

Arthur Beresford, the English bass baritone, was we received 
He has a voice of great power and at the same time has richness 


and beauty of tone.—Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune 


Miss Frances Mosby 
York, left last 


where she will appear at a number of concerts 


of New 


Tenn., 


dramatic mezzo-soprano 


week for her home in Memphis 


Earl Gulick’s Pittsburg Success. 


ARL GULICK, the talented boy soprano, met with 
big success in Pittsburg recently 


The twenty third season of the Mozart Club began last night. The 


club's ninety-first concert at Carnegie Hall was the opening event 


of the new season. In this concert the club has set a high stand 


ard for the remainder of its season, and if it be maintained it re 
quires no great power of augury to prophesy the most successful 
year of the organization, artistically at least The program last night 


included Earl Gulick, the much heralded boy soprano, who made 


his first appearance in Pittsburg Assisted by the Mozart Club 
chorus, he sang Mendelssohn's motet, “Hear My Prayer,” and 
after an encore also gave Handel's Angels Ever Bright and Fair,’ 
with organ accompaniment by Charles Boyd The audience was one 
that should have made the Mozart Club proud of its clientéle The 
hall was filled—first floor, balcony and gallery The audience was 


an enthusiastic one, punctuating the work of Master Gulick, and also 


the rendition of “The Crusaders” frequently The youthful soprano 
made a hit that hasn't been surpassed in Carnegie Hall. His very 
appearance begat him an ovation. He captivated the fancy of his 
audience in a knickerbocker evening dress, and one side of his 
mat was glitteringly decorated with medals. His voice makes him 
worthy of the honor. The purity of his tone and the vastness of 


his range, together with the unexpected vocal intelligence, are the 


most remarkable things about his great gift After finishing the 
Mendelssohn number the recalls were acknowledged by a quaint little 
bow several times repeated, but finally an encore was given in “Uh, 
Wings of a Dove 


for the Pittsburg Dispatch, November 21, tgoo 


Particular interest was awakened in the first part by the 
of Earl Gulick. The 


strained, every note 


singing 
rendition of the numbers was not in the least 


being sung with a masterful case His voice 


s a pure soprano, sweet and accurate, without a suggestion of fal 
setto tones He has had excellent training, and the most favor 
able criticism of his performance was heard on all sides.--Pittsburg 
Daily News 

This was the first appearance of Earl Gulick in Pittsburg, and he 


received an ovation The youthful soprano made a great hit. He 


as a voice of unusual beauty Pittsburg Leader 


The Mozart 


Earl Gulick, who opened the program with Mendelssohn's “Hear My 


Club had an excellent drawing card last evening in 
Prayer,” with the full chorus of the Mozart Club, and accompanied by 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra The young vocalist sang in a 


clear, resonant voice, without a particle of effort or affectation, and 


was evidently accustomed to the storm of applause which followed 
his rendition.—Pittsburg Post 
rhe following are from the New Haven papers relative 


to Earl Gulick’s singing there 


ut of the clouds and storm Master Gulick ice unded like 
that of an angel at yesterday's recita He is a thorough boy 
with the exception of his perfect case { bearing The ex 
quisite purity of his voice asserted itself, and although he had won 


his audience long before, in the last song he held them captive 


| cannot remember a more perfect interpretation of the old Angels 


Ever Bright and Fair” than this child gives it. He made a new 


and perfect thing of it, discovered in it new beauties for his listen 


ers, sang into all the sweetness and beauty of an innate musical 


intelligence, brought to a high state of cultivation, and the charm 
ntaneous and without a suggestion of 


Gulick's 


of it was that it seemed sp 


simulated or carefully rehearsed emotion. Master voice 


possesses all the sweetness of a boy's voice, but it has more warmth 


and magnetism than is usual Its range at present is marvelous 
and the low tones are full and vibrating In e audience and going 
to the vestry room to congratulate the young singer and his mother 


Leader, New Haven 


was the famous composer, Ethelbert Nevin 





The last organ recital by Harry E. Woodstock took place yesterday 
The particular attraction was the New York soloist, Earl Gulick 
Boy sopranos, at least good ones, are something of a rarity, ahd as 
Master Gulick is blessed with a wonderful voice of remarkable 
purity, his career has been notable He reflects in o marked degree 
the artistic traits of his teacher, Francis Fischer Powers, of New 
York His intelligence has made him an apt pupil, and in style 
phrasing and expression he suggests a much older head. His solos 
ast night apparently delighted the large audience The purity and 
sympathetic quality of his voice were finely displayed in Adam's 
Cantique de Nox and in the duet with the tenor, Mr. Wood 
stock, from “The Daughter f Jairus His “Hush, M Little 
One,” by Bevignan was rendered with finished grace and artistic 


lelicacy.—New Haven Evening Register 


The Russian Pianist 


CODOWSK 





<— WITHOUT A PEER! — 


Steinway Fiano UWeoc. 








‘SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 7890 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 





Dr, MEDINA-FERRER, 


School for Yocal Culture. 
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OW strange must it all appear to the cultured 
musician of this community when he finds 
Walter Damrosch conducting the opera here while 
a conductor like Emil Paur is idle! Can there be 
any greater irony? 


ORRESPONDENTS of the Sun are still wor- 
rying over the condition of our theatre 
music. We editorially washed our hands of this 
subject years ago. There will be no reform in the 
condition of theatre music until our theatrical audi- 
ences are of a more cultivated order; and that will 
never be so long as.commercial managers purvey 
to the vulgarest tastes. If the majority of the 
newspapers in New York city are “yellow,” what 
are its theatres? Lurid saffron! 





& HIS is from an exchange: “Prof. Hans. Tietgen 

is reported to have discovered plants which 
are sensitive to music. One of them is said to un- 
fold its leaves at the sound of a melody, but to 
close them at once if discords are played. Music, 
it is further stated, stimulates the growth of certain 
varieties,” 

Darwin discovered the above half a century 
since, when he played the bassoon close to the 
cotyledons of a plant. And yet the learned 
messire Lombroso seems disposed to make mock 


9.99 


of this experiment, by no means a “fool’s” one. 


O settle a bet between several musical amateurs 
we are asked to answer the question: What 
is the difference between classical and romantic 
music? It is easily done, if one sticks to the pe- 
dantic formule; but not so easy in these days of 
the Higher Musical Criticism, which postulates that 
every dead classicist was once a live romantic. To 
be brief, what is dead is not always a classic, and 
a man may become one while he is still alive. Wit- 
ness the case of Beethoven. Yet Beethoven is a 
romantic, who adhered more or less to classical 
forms. Roughly stated, a classical composer is one 
who writes music in which pure formal beauty and 
symmetry prevail; the romantic composer makes 
his own form, preferring to be governed by his in- 
dividual fancy, wheresoever it may lead him. Bach, 
Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn are classics according to this latter scheme, 
while Schubert, Schumann, Weber, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Rubinstein and the rest are romantics. And as 
time rolls on they, too, will become classics, are in- 
deed classics now; but not in the scholastic sense. 
Our subscriber wins his wager. 
mee ee 


ES, by all means, let us have subsidies for our 
music schools. As we are a “world power,” 

and as all the “world powers” have subsidized 
and subventioned conservatories, academies and the 
like, we must follow the glorious example. Let us 
subsidize Mr. Grau and the Metropolitan Opera 
House and import high-priced artists, whatever 
they may cost us. America is the home of the 
free and the refuge of the oppressed, and artists 
who cannot get an engagement elsewhere may be 
assured of receiving salaries beyond the dreams of 
avarice in this wealthy land. But, first of all, let 
us have a subsidized conservatory, with branches 
everywhere, and with as many foreign teachers as 
cannot find pupils at home. There are plenty of 
such vocal and instrumental professors, for they 
all are professors, to pick from. It may be ob- 
jected that we have many excellent music schools 


already which have been established by friends of 
music, and which, through years of discouragement 
and financial troubles, have struggled to do their 
duty faithfully. It may be true that the friends and 
teachers in these institutions have spent time and 
money in building up these institutions. What of 
that? Let them recognize that they have wasted 
both time and money, and take a back seat, or go 
play in the Waldorf-Astoria or Billy McGlory’s 
hall, when the subsidized conservatory and its 
branches are in full working order. 

There is no doubt that we are rich enough to 
subsidize anything handsomely, but it may be re- 
marked, as a trivial detail, that amid all the talk of 
subventions there is not a word about any com- 
pensation for the unfortunates who will be “sub- 
sidized” out of existence. Le us cry with M. Vin- 
cent d’Indy, “Down with particularism, that un- 
wholesome fruit of Protestantism,” and as for mak- 
ing a living by teaching, let us quote the same com- 
poser and “leave that business to those who en- 
cumber music since it became capable of being an 
‘affair.’”” By all means let us have a lot of sub- 
sidies, and forever crush “the school which has re- 
tarded the march of art during a great part of the 
nineteenth century.” What glory to graduate from 
a subsidized school and take a prize offered by the 
Government! Yet a prize at the Paris Conserva- 
tory has been described as an “official consecration 
of mediocrity,” and it has been pointed out that, 
granting the college-like intercourse of pupils in 
a large institution may be stimulating, yet in many 
cases it is dangerous to bright, fresh talents. 

But then, what boodle there would be in the 


plan! 





BROOKLYN INSTITUTE MEMBER- 
SHIP. 
OUBTLESS bewildered by the account of the 
Brooklyn Institute concerts at bargain prices 
published in THE Musica Courier last week, the 
vision of some of our compositors and proofread- 
ers was affected, and thus the word “cheaper,” as 
applied to the “charter” members, managed to slip 
into the editorial. It was the “charter” members 
of the music department, or rather some of them, 
who resigned. It was some of the “cheaper” mem- 
bers who remained, and who are most certainly re- 
sponsible for the chaotic conditions which exist to- 
day. 

As we inferred last week, the purpose of an in- 
stitution like the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences is a good one. The founders sincerely 
hoped to benefit mankind. If laboring men and 
the mechanic class were the people who availed 
themselves of the so-called advantages offered by 
membership in the Institute our voice would not 
be raised against the system of cheap concerts and 
free lectures. It is not the masses of small wage 
earners, however, who belong to the Institute. The 
membership list, some 6,000 to 7,000 names, is 
composed mainly of the well-to-do middle class 
and the rich families of Brooklyn. The incomes 
of these members range from $3,000 to $100,000 
annually. If we could afford the space, or the cir- 
cumstances warranted it, we could append here a 
list of names of men and women that would as- 
tonish the residents of Manhattan, who somehow 
could never quite fathom the “Brooklyn way” of 
doing things. 

The Abbotts, the Bergens, the Thallons, the 
Schierens, the Battermans, the Abrahams, the 
Bensons, the Bartletts, the Rothschilds, the Gibbes, 
the Baileys, the Healeys, the Andersons, the Bells, 
the Adames, the Chittendens, the Cullens, the 
Halls, the Boodys, the Browers, and hundreds of 
ether prominent Brooklyn families, are included 
in the published list of the Brooklyn Institute mem- 
bership. These are the people who reside in 
brownstone houses, own country homes, go to Eu- 
rope and send their sons to college, and in all that 
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they do give the impression that they are wealthy 
or enjoy large incomes. 

Why should an institution exist to provide in- 
tellectual or artistic entertainment at bargain prices 
for this class of citizens? Many of these men and 
women probably never gave the matter serious 
thought. Invited to join the Institute, they com- 
plied, thinking that by doing so they were assist- 
ing a good work. Now what will these same good 
citizens think when they learn that the Brooklyn 
Institute has destroyed the very idea that induced 
them to enroll their names upon the membership 
register? How will these good people feel when 
they realize that it is impossible for musician, man- 
ager, reciter or lecturer, local or from the outside, 
to undertake even one concert or entertainment in 
Brooklyn and pay expenses? Gradually the enter- 
tainment annex to the Brooklyn Institute has 
grown until to-day it is recognized, especially 
among musicians, as an aggressive and art killing 
monopoly. 

As THE Musical Courier advised last week, 
there is but one way to correct a blundering and 
stupid policy, and that is to reorganize. The mu- 
sic department particularly requires a thorough 
house cleaning and a live, wide awake man as man- 
ager; one who has the physical power to eject, if 
necessary, the stupid, meddlesome and self-seeking 
committeemen who are trying to run the concerts. 
Who is responsible for the impertinence 
which invites artists of international reputation to 
come over to Association Hall and sing or play 
before a self-appointed committee? 

What do most of these committee members know 
about music? Some of them learned the A, b, C’s 
of music selling sheet music in a Fulton street 
store, and some of the committee ladies, Heaven 
bless ’em, must have picked up their knowledge in 
the old time ladies’ seminary. It is all a fearful 
farce, these star chamber trials of artists who ap- 
ply for an engagement in Brooklyn by the Brook- 
lyn Institute. There are musicians on the Board 
who will not hesitate to admit the truth concern- 
ing the treatment and engagement of artists. To 
quote the late lamented Tweed: “What are the 
honest men in the music department going to do 
about it?” 


gross 


NATIONAL HYMNS. 


| N the intercourse of modern states national 
hymns, the resonant banners of nations, play a 
very important part, and Hermann Abert has writ- 
ten an interesting article on the subject. While 
the heraldic bearings of nations—the double eagle 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the lilies of France, 
the lion of Scotland, the leopards of England— 
have come down from the Middle Ages, the national 
airs are the product of later days. In the Middle 
Ages nationality in the modern sense of the word 
was unknown, and it required deep, wide-spreading 
feelings of a wild, political epoch before the voice 
of the people in the progress of years assumed a 
conventional musical and poetic form. The value 
of these national airs from an artistic point of view 
may be passed by; the authors, so far as known, 
were of the third or fourth rank, leaving out 
Haydn, and we find in the lists of the composers 
men of all ranks, from the village schoolmaster to 
the statesman. Nay, in this century, in the stormy 
twenties, Dom Pedro IV. of Portugal celebrated the 
constitution by his “Hymno da Carta.” 
Folksongs and national airs are very widely 
separated. In the former the soul of the folk 
speaks; in the latter there is either some colorless 
sense of patriotic contents or some result of a 
definite politic event. A folksong may put on a 
dress uniform and parade as a national air, and, 
contrariwise, a national hymn may appear as a folk- 
song, but these are exceptions. The most striking 
difference between them is that in the case of the 
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national airs we know in most cases the names of 
the authors and the date of their origin. A still 
more remarkable difference is pointed out by Dr. 
Abert, namely, that in national airs there is not, 
either poetically or musically, any outspoken na 
tional color; they are colorless bits of international 
jargon. In fact, very often one people has bor- 
rowed its national air from another. 

Historically it is of interest to note that the 
northern countries of Teutonic blood—the Dutch, 
the Scandinavian, and, before all, the English—first 
produced national airs, while Germany has bor- 
rowed from them or supplied the want as best it 
might. 

In England, then, the great political and eco- 
nomic evolution produced two airs, one of which 
has gained a firm footing in continental Europe, 
“Rule Britannia” and “God Save the King.” The 
former, a national song rather than a national air, 
was, as is well known, written by Dr. Arne, and 
first performed August 1, 1740, and is as popular 
to-day as ever. But the best known of all national 
“God Save the King,” around which a whole 
literature has gathered. According to the investi- 
gations of Chrysander, the safest conclusion is that 
it was written by Henry Carey in the spring of 1743. 
It is astonishing, Dr. Abert remarks, what a part 
It has been 


airs is 


this tune has played in the world. 
adopted by the German cousins of the English 
(“Heil dir in Siegeskranz’’), and we may thank it 
for inspiring Haydn’s “God Preserve the Emperor 
Francis,” the crown of all national airs. 

Older, however, than the two English airs is the 
Netherlands “Wilkelmus van Nassouwen,” a real 
folksong from the time of the struggle with Spain. 
The author of the words is supposed to be Marnix 
van St. Aldegonde, the leader of the “Beggars,” 
but the tune is first found in the “Gedenck-clanck” 
of Adrianus Valerius. 

Now, coming to the Danish air, best known to us 
by Longfellow’s translation, “King Christian Stood 
by the Lofty Mast,” this, like “Rule Britannia,” 
came from a singspiel, ‘““Die Fischer” (music by J. 
Hartmann), performed for the first time January 31, 
1780, in Copenhagen. 

Sweden has no important national air, in spite of 
all the prizes that have been offered. As a substi- 
tute the so-called “Konigslied,” by Otto Lindlott, 
is sung. 

Norway has no national air, and the music writ- 
ten to some of Bjornsen’s texts is commonplace, 
with no trace of the northern character, and with 
indifferent anything but 
ventional. 

On the continent of Europe, taking the two great 
German states, only one, the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
has a real national hymn. In the year 1797 Joseph 
Haydn composed to the words of Lorenz Leop. 
Hanschka the air “Gott erhalte Franz der Kaiser.” 
It has made the Kaiser Franz immortal, and let it 
be here remarked as a curious historical fact that 
he was the last human being entitled to call him- 
He was the last Kaiser of the Holy 
Roman Empire. What is a Kaiser der Deutschen 
or a Kaiser von Oestrich? Where is the “Cesar 
semper Augustus, Mehrer des Reiches’”? But, as a 


melodies, never con- 


self Kaiser. 


great poet sings: 
Leave princes’ affairs undescanted upon, 
And look to the matters that stands us upon, 


And the matter that “stands us upon” (perfectly 
authentic English, my masters) is national airs. 

Prussia, although its greatest king was addicted 
to the habit of playing the flute, produced nothing 
like a national air till in 1830 A. H. Neuthardt com- 
posed, to Thiersch’s words, the well-known “Ich 
bin ein Preusse.” Ever since the war of liberation 
from the Napoleonic system Germany has been 
dimly and dumbly struggling for unity. In 1841 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben wrote the words of 
“Deutschland, Deutschland uber Alles.” The tune 
is a melody of Haydn’s. Even then, in 1841, the 
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ghost of the Holy Roman Empire on the banks of 
the Danube still haunted men’s minds; has it been 
Strangely 
enough, a year before Hoffmann’s poem there was 


transferred to the banks of the Spree? 


written by a young Schwabian the words of the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” 
ten his Rheinlied: 


Becker had previously writ 


Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien Deutschen Rhein 
and Alfred de Musset had replied: 
Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin Allemand, 
but Schenckenberger’s “Wacht” was long neg- 
iected, although various tunes had been written 
for it, till the air of Carl Wilhelms, March 14, 1854, 
attracted general attention. Its history since 1870 
need not be recorded 
The official air of Germany is the “Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz,” that is, the air of “God Save the 
King,” by Carey. The words were suggested by a 
Dane, Heinr. Harries, who published his poem at 
1790. Then came B. G 
Schamacher, who worked over Harries’ verses, and 
December 17, 1723, published them as a Berliner 
Volkslied. “So,” Abert, “our 
German national hymn, sung with such enthus- 


Flensburg, June 27 


cries aloud Dr 


iastic patriotism, is a queer mixture” of all kinds 
of nationalities. It may be added that Switzer- 
land, too, has taken a whack at Carey’s tune, and 
in 1830 Professor Wyss wrote some verses of a 
very rhetorical style, but the Swiss have not taken 
kindly to it. 
languages, can hardly expect to be blessed with a 
The “Ranz des Vaches” will hardly 


In fact, Switzerland, with its three 


national air. 
appeal to a native of Uri or to the peasant of Lu- 
gano or the Engadine. 

If we turn from the Teutonic nations to the 
Latin, or, as is more appropriate, the Roman or 
Romanic nations, we find a very different con- 
dition of affairs. The former are conservative to 
excess, the latter revolutionary, eloquent of the 
political fortunes of the people. The “Marseillaise,” 
that song of songs of all revolutions, has a strange 
history. 

It is not the creation of a fanatic republican, 
designed to rouse the people, but the work of an 
anti-republican officer, a war song for the army 
about to cross the Rhine to meet the Austrians. 
This 
first performed April 29, in the city of Strassburg 
It then became a revolutionary hymn while its 
author, Rouget de I’Isle, was a royalist fugitive in 
Who was the composer of the music? The 


“chant de guerre de l’armée du Rhin” was 


Alsace. 
latest researches show that the air is the first num- 
ber of a kind of oratorio by J. B. Grison, written 
for a fragment out of Racine’s “Esther” before 
1787. Originally a simple war song, it became the 
cry of revolt against throne and altar, then the 
hymn of the republic; now, by the lapse of years, 
the international melody of the proletariat. 
Another stormy period produced the Belgian 
written to celebrate the downfall 
The music was written 


“Brabanconne,”’ 
of the House of Orange. 
in 1830 by Campenhout, the present text by Charles 
Rogier. 

The other Latin or Romantic nations have not 
given birth to national hymns, but, with the excep- 
tion of Portugal, already mentioned, confine them 
Such is the Italian 

Gabetti in 1834; 
This was 


selves to instrumental pieces. 
“Marcia Reale,” composed by 
such is the Spanish “Marcha Real.” 
originally a French melody, introduced into Spain 
by Philip V. under the title of “Marcha Granadera,” 
and arranged by order of Charles III. in the style 
of the Prussian marches of Frederick the Great. 
Since then it is the official national air, but is used, 
too, in church during the celebration of mass. 
Roumania started modestly in life with a “March 
at the Reception of the Prince,” written by Hubsch, 
a German, and it received a befitting text when the 
prince became a king. Turkey, too, is content with 
“Hamidie March,” 


an instrumental march, the 
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written in European style by the Egyptian Nedjib 
Pacha, 

Among the Slavonic nations Russia stands first 
with its famous “Boje Tsare Krani” (“God 
Preserve the Czar”), by Tschaikowsky and Lvoff, in 
1833. Poland, during her long agony, uttered a 
series of plaintive cries against the annihilation of 
her independence, but not till 1797 did she find her 
Marseillaise, in the “Dombrowski Mazurka” of 
General Wybicki, the hymn of all patriots. Since 
then two. other national songs have been written, 
of which the one composed by Nikorowicz, in 1863, 
is generally recognized to-day as Poland’s national 
hymn, 

The Slav states of the Balkan peninsula have 
little interest, but the Greek hymn by Solomos and 
Manzaros, originally a “Hymn to Liberty,” has 
been made, under King George, the official national 
hymn. 

Leaving Europe Dr. Abert lands in North 
America, and these United States. What he says 
about us and our national hymns rather shatters 
one’s confidence in the profundity of his researches 
and his knowledge of our people. He starts out by 
telling us that “the true musical pbdrirait (portrat) 
of the American citizen is indisputably ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’” The melody is said (soll) to have been 
originally a war song of the time of Cromwell, but 
we are not informed whether it was popular with 
Prince Rupert's cavaliers or the psalm singers of 
Praise God Barebones. Dr. Abert adds that the 
colonists sang it in derision of the English, and it 
contributed to the revoluticaary feeling against 
England. Then it became a symbol of liberty, and 
after the surrender of Yorktown it became so popu- 
lar as to give the Americans themselves the name 
of Yankees. We would advise the doctor not to 
call a gentleman from South Carolina or Kentucky 
a Yankee, nor even a good New Yorker. The 
author of the words was Dr. Shackburgh, a 
regimental surgeon. “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” we are told once more, is the English glee, 
“Anacreon in Heaven,” by Dr. Arnold, that was 
adopted by the Freemasons, and to which words 
were written by Sir Francis Scott Key. In general 
it may be said of Dr. Abert’s prolusions on our 
national airs that “what is new is not true, and what 
is true is not new.” 

The Mexican nationz! air is musically the most 
interesting. lhe com oser was Jaime Nuno, the 
words by Gonzalez 8 canegro, and it was first per- 
formed September 16, 1855. The Venezuelan hymn, 
“Gloria al bravo pueblo” (1814), is devoid of all 
interest, and so are those of the other South 
American States, except that of the Argentine Re- 
public. It was written by Jose. Blas Parera, in 
1814, for solo and chorus; it begins with a highly 
pathetic instrumental introduction, followed by nine 
long strophes for solo, all about “gloriosa nacion” 
and “libertad”. and followed by a refrain—‘‘sean 
eternos los laureles.” Altogether it is like a piece 
of old Italian opera. 

Africa can boast of the Boer hymn, the only 
national air composed by a woman, Catherine 
Felicie von Rees, an operetta composer, by the 
order of President Burghers of the Transvaal, in 
1875, and adopted by the Volksraad officially. 

In Asia, Persia had its hymn written by a French- 
man, General Lemaire; it is a European revision of 
a native air. Similar to it is the march-like air 
of Siam. 

The Japanese hymn, on the other hand, is highly 
interesting from its combination of all national and 
up to date modern elements. The words, written 
about goo A. D., begin in genuine Oriental ex- 
uberance—‘The Imperial house, may it flourish 
eternally, ‘till the pebbles in the stream become 
moss covered rock.” The melody, by Hayaski 
(1880), is in the pentatonic scale, and resists stoutly 
European harmonization. The revision of it by the 
Prussian Eckert is only a clever attempt. 


OPERA DISCUSSION. 


MONG the bright papers of the West one of 

the best known is the Bee, of busy Omaha, 

and Thomas J. Kelly is the music man of the paper. 

In its issue of December 16 the music man tells us 
these things: 


The operatic problem is growing more and more diffi- 
cult of solution, and when solved it is not unlikely that the 
task will be performed by the people of the great Middle 
West. Not the least tangible proof of this assertion is the 
reception accorded to Mr. and his combination of 
suns, moons and stars, with their following of pretentious 
calcium lights, in the recent tour of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company. The company is one of the best on rec- 
ord, but there is, strange to say, a good sprinkling of ‘“‘has- 
beens” and “would-bes” which mars productions of other- 
wise sterling merit. The prices paid to the stars are be- 
yond human comprehension and are only to be had in the 
United States, where, to many people, “What does it cost?” 
is of more moment in determining value thar’ “What is it 


Grau 


worth ?” 

There are scores of really excellent singers who are sing- 
ing for $120 per night, and the fact that others are, in pro- 
portion, worth ten times that amount is not seriously ac- 
cepted by many who are perhaps capable of judging. “Star”’ 
values are inflated, and they will continue to be so until the 
people in other places do as the honest, sincere and inde- 
pendent Middle West has done—place the ban of their dis- 
pleasure and disapproval upon fictitious values—which fact 
Mr. Grau and others have learned to their cost. 

Furthermore, present conditions will obtain as long as 
the American people demand that every artist shall be 
branded with the European hall mark. I do not wish to 
be construed as advancing anti-imperialistic theories, nor 
do I want to be dubbed a “jingo,” but the cold, stubborn 
fact remains, frozen hard as Klondike real estate, that we 
are not ourselves, that we have not sufficient faith in our- 
selves, that we do not believe in our own resources in 
matters musical. The same spirit which has characterized 
the pioneers of the present mercantile supremacy of this 
country must become evident in the pioneers of the future 
musical supremacy. Western commerce and Western real 
estate and Western investment have had their days of in- 
flation. But they have passed in most instances, and in 
the rest they are passing. So will it be of musical history. 

People have asked, over and over, the question: “Why 
are we charged so much for the privilege of hearing grand 
opera?” Only one answer remains: “Because it costs so 
much.” Getting down to solid facts, we come to the pay- 
roll in the manager’s office, and there we discover ‘the real 
reason, viz., the cost of the stars. America mist hiave real 
Italians (non-resident) to sing Italian operas, real Ger 
mans (non-resident) to sing German operas, and real 
Frenchmen (non-resident) to sing French operas, and as 
for translations, or original librettos, perish the thought- 
we will hasten tu hiss them off the hustings. 


During the first week of grand opera here—just 
passed—there was a small outside support; we 
mean apart from the subscription and the box- 
holders. The “stars” are not even drawing, and 
Mr. Grau must arrange those terrifically expensive 
“star casts” to secure large attendance. From the 
“stars” to the “star casts” was one step only. 
After the “star casts” have had their novelty worn 
away we may get the “double star cast”; that is, 
one “star cast” in one act and then for the next act 
a different “star cast,” or the same act repeated 
with a different “star cast.” It is not a question of 
music, and not even a question of opera. As Mr. 
Kelly says, it is not “What is it worth?”; it is, 
“What does it cost?” and the more it is advertised 
as costing more the more will the public appetite 
be whetted to see the show. 

All this is not the fault of Mr. Grau; it is not 
the fault of the composers, as we all know; it is 
not the fault of the overpaid foreign opera sing- 
ers, who are simply swamping and bankrupting the 
local and American concert artist and the Ameri- 
can manager. It is the fault of the system, which 
is the same system that destroyed and broke 
Maretzek, Neuendorff, Mapleson, De Vivo, Chiz- 
zola, Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau and others who 
dabbled in it. 

Whether Mr. Grau can ever change it or whether 
he will again become a victim of its viciousness is 
not for us to say, but we do say that if he does not 
succeed in making this star system of foreign 
opera a permanent success here the American 


musical world will be under everlasting obligations 
to him. 

The leading star of the company this season, 
Jean de Reszké, will, in all probability, draw the 
largest houses, as he should do in accordance with 
the principle of the system itself. Rumors have 
been current to the effect that his voice has left 
him, but as a man of intelligence Jean de Reszké 
would never have come to America this season 
unless assured himself that his voice is in regula- 
tion condition, fit for every vocal emergency. All 
dloubts can safely be put aside, for Jean de Reszké— 
greatest of living tenors—will fulfill the expecta- 
tions of his friends and of the boxholders and the 
music critics, and not only sing superbly, but draw 
for the foreign star system the money necessary to 
provide for the losses accruing from the engage- 
ments of smaller stars. 

What will Mr. Grau or his 
foreign star system do after that day when Jean de 
This is the same question 
The star 


successor in the 


Reszké ceases to sing? 
we put to Mr. Grau several years ago. 


system has finally crystallized into one tenor star. : 


Saleza and the others are not stars in the sense that 
De Reszké is. He is the pivot of the opera. When 
he leaves or retires or stops—what then? 
Evidently the people are tired of the Melbas, the 
Eameses, the Nordicas, &c. They are not support- 
ing them this season. There is no tenor who can 
take Jean’s place. Then, if Jean vacates, what be- 
comes of foreign opera? 
back files of this paper for five years. That is ex- 
actly what this paper has constantly reiterated. We 
have been predicting that the star system would, as 
a logical necessity, gradually depend upon the one 
star—the representative star—and we have indi- 
cated that this star would eventually prove to be 
Even so. He retires, or, when 


That ends the opera. The 


Jean is the opera. See 


Jean de Reszké. 
it pleases him, he ceases. 
system is suicidal, and as a commercial investment 
it is absolutely without any basis, for its success 
depends upon the pathological condition of one 
singer. Such is the art of music as represented in 
America by the foreign opera invasion. 


HIS issue will appear twenty-four hours later 
than usual because of the Christmas holiday. 


EAN DE RESZKE should never be called 
mercenary in view of the conditions as they are 
There is no other tenor to be had to 
compare with him. He holds the key to the situa- 
tion and controls the Grau company absolutely. 
People will not pay to listen to the other singers 
in such numbers as to save the opera, and De 
Reszké does draw, and he should demand all pos- 
sible sums, because in time he must lose his voice, 
and while he has it it is his capital. If people pay 
$20 to see Bernhardt they should be asked to pay 
Mr. Grau can find no 


seen now. 


$20 to hear Jean de Reszke. 
tenor to take his place, and the law of supply and 
demand covers this case entirely outside of its art 


aspect. 


Singing in Brooklyn Public Schools. 


N a number of the public schools of Brooklyn singing was 
made a feature at the Christmas exercises. The classes 
trained by Miss Alice M. Judge, in Schools Nos. 15 and 
go, was particularly fine. One musician who heard the little 
girls sing in No. 15 commented thus: 

“It was delightful to see them sing; not the slightest 
straining, and the most happy expression on their faces 
The tone was pure and rich, and the little singers evidently 
appreciated the sentiments of each song and showed their 
ability to express it.” 

Miss Judge is a rarely gifted teacher, both in her private 
work and class teaching. Her programs are delightful, and 
for the Christmastide exercises last week included se- 
lections by such composers as Sullivan and Mendelssohn 
We regret that we cannot give the space to these programs 
this week. 
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Sing a Song of Christmas. 
I. 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Faces all aglow; 
Coasting down the hillside 
Rolling in the snow 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Dances in the hall, 

Turkeys, candies, mince pie 
Presents for us all 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Sleepy flaxen head, 

Santa Klaus and stockings, 
Kisses, off to bed! 


II. 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Lovers’ songs are low, 
Is there someone blushing 

Near the mistletoe? 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Someone is a bride, 
Cozy little parlor, 
Sitting side by side 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Babies on her knee; 

Toddling, growing, grown up, 
Round the Christmas tree 


ITI. 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Fading years of life, 
Dreams of youth and manhood 
Love and joy and strife. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Tresses white as snow, 

Loving faces vanished, 
Little graves arow 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Trembling voice and head, 
Going down the hillside, 
Earth to earthy bed 
Hucu Craic 


HE fact that Harold Bauer is the most talked 

about pianist in the city this week only proves 
Naturally New 
York prefers to pass a first opinion on new comers; 


the strength of his personality. 


3oston’s critical enthusiasms are always suspicious- 
ly received here. But in this case the young Eng- 
lish pianist made a deep impression. He is not 2 

exotic player; he does not dig out from mode. 

music its nerve lacerating secrets; but he has tem- 
perament withal, and is a manly, healthy musician. 
His recital at Mendelssohn Hall—the Hall of Hell- 
ish Noises, it is now called—was a complete suc- 
cess, a surprising success. The success was the 
artist’s; the surprise was the technical revelations 
he made for his audience—an ultra-cold and critical 


one at the beginning. 
®©®AaA® 


The program began with Beethoven’s C minor 
Sonata, op. 111, one of his masterworks; not com- 
passing the grandeur of the op. 106, yet a mammoth 
pile of tone. The music came forth easily from 
Sauer’s strong fingers. He presented the emotion- 
al content with no uncertain touch, and, despite a 
tendency to use the pedal too freely, the movement 
came to a satisfying conclusion. The overpedaling 





was merely a misapprehension on the pianist’s part; 
he did not at once understand the peculiar acoustics 
of the hall; not the best in the world for piano mu 
sic. Besides, Bauer’s tone is so sensuously rich that 
it needs very little damper pedal to float it. The va 
riations were beautifully outlined; they were clarity 
itself and variously eloquent. 

A Mendelssohn study in B flat minor, with a 
melody placed @ /a Thalberg in the middle register 
of the 
sound his ‘cello-like thumbs 


instrument, gave the pianist a chance t 
His touch was puri 
cantilena. The Gluck-Brahms Gavotte was deliv 
ered with a peculiar charm—the charm of antiqu 
and lovely things. Chopin’s F minor Fantaisie fol 
lowed. It was read exactly the reverse of what | 
had expected. longed for; though it was a reading 
logical from start to finish. I cannot call it the new 
Chopin; and I am quite sure that it would please 
the academic Chopin lovers and few surviving pu 
pils. It was broad and sonorous enough; but its 
secret emotional crannies were left unexplored, its 
poignant pathos avoided. Mr. Bauer has evidently 
ideas of his own on the subject of this noble compo 
sition. His first march theme was not in Pader 
ewski’s tempo, nor were those two Schumann-like 
episodes given with an accelerated pulse. Con 
ceived on one line of color, one unit of expression, 
the work lacked relief, surprise; though not con 
tinuity or climax. Everyone plays the fantaisie ac- 
cording to his own lights, and I am only telling ex- 
actly what happened during the Bauer version 
The double note cantabile was three times colored 
Here the Chopin doctors disagree 
Pach 


Pader- 


the same way. 
It is a case of the heroic vs. the euphonious 
mann prefers the latter; so does Bauer. 

ewski and Rubinstein the former. The latter prob 
ably played these particular measures as no one 
since. 


before—not Liszt, not Chopin—and no one 


It was as_ if magic flutes had been endowed with 
martial qualities 
airs attacked your scalp! 


Your hair crisped as if freezing 


Now Bauer, always aiming at a synthetical inter 
He is of the 


Henselt school—he can never make his tone too 


pretation, does not attack the nerves 
coaxing or beautiful enough. That he was a vio 
linist first, and a pianist afterward, may account for 
his peculiar tonal timbre. He must have Eastern 
blood in his veins. After the “Islamey Fantaisie” I 
was sure of it. Do not imagine, however, that the 
Chopin number was not of absorbing interest. We 
followed every bar, and at the close saw the closely 
knit musical ‘reasoning of the pianist. The sam: 
was the case with the C sharp minor study of Cho 
pin, taken at a dangerously slow tempo, but one 
that this artist did not fear because of his vibrant 


musical touch. He seems to squeeze his music 
from the keyboard. 
When the Schumann 


Bauer was wonderfully responsive. The inner fire 


numbers were reached 


of Schumann as mirrored in his moods—sometimes 
a very dark mirror 
playing. The Papillons, 
coloring, exotic, fugitive ideas—like a 


was perfectly realized in this 


with their evanescent 


swirling 
flight of gay butterflies and humming birds on a 


Japanese screen—were charmingly conceived, 


charmingly executed. Some of them are meré 


thumb-nail etchings of hot caprice and swift senti 
ment; and they are all lovable. The close was quite 
familiar Romance in F 


This 


impressive. Schumann’s 
sharp was followed by the great Toccata in C 
has not been played in public since Emil Sauer was 
here, and before Sauer’s performance Franz Rum 
mel gave it at one of his historical series. Bauer's 
time markings were musical rather than of the vir- 
tuoso sort. Again we saw a beautiful picture, beau 
tifully framed. The outlines were not blurred, and 
the piece was technically and musically a triumph 
After the Chopin study came the F minor study of 
Liszt, disguised under the title of “La Legierezza.” 
Here was the first surprise of the afternoon. Th« 
study was piayed with all the delicacy of a Pach 


mann, And the color was in the happiest key. Mr 


Bauer told me that in Paris the “Trois Etudes de 
Concert” have been given titles by the publishers 
I*have forgotten what the one in A flat was catled; 
the D flat, with its harping arpeggios, is known as 
How fluffy! 


\ visit to Constantinople, 


“Tl Sospiro!” 
with the usual sight 
t 


seeing, gave Mr. Bauer some notions as to the 
“Islamey,.” 


Chis 


Liszt and 


tempo and general performance of the 


Fantasy Orientale, by Balakirew crazy, 


| 


fantastic arabesque, beloved of Rubin 


stein, has in it the true Kef, the Turkish hallucinat 


ing quality. It is bred out of Liszt by the mad 
imaginings of a Russian, saturated with the blazing 


and narcotic East. Having studied the dancing of 


the Dervishes, Bauer gives to this music indescrib 
able rhythmic effects He picks his own tempi, 
and makes less of a bravura affair of it and more 
of a highly spiced, broadly tinted rhapsody And 
it was exciting piano playing, with its drowsy 
croonings, its Asiatic monotones, its wild caperings 
His blood being aroused, the Parisian pianist—and 
dashed off at 
The 


melody in the middle was like the booming of great 


how un-Parisian is his playing! 


white heat Rubinstein’s staccato study in C 
bells, and the tempo—destruction to anyone of less 
virtuosity 

\bout this time we al] sat high in our seats and 
wondered if someone had been telling us fairy tales 
about a gentlemanly young chamber music player 
of strong musical bias, but no virtuoso, Any man 


who plays the Schumann Toccata, the “Islamey” 
and the Rubinstein study in one concert, and plays 
them as did Bauer, must be called a virtuoso, even 
though he can interpret chamber music in an ob 
The fact is that Bauer aims at 


jective manner 


music making first; later the technical side may be 
critically examined. His wrists have the temper of 
steel, the elasticity of rubber; his mechanism is 
highly What he 


Schumann Quintet and the “Kreutzer Sonata” was 


polished could do with the 


proved at the Kneisel matinee two days before his 
recital. It was sound, rather than brilliant, and it 
fulfilled all the requisites of concerted piano playing 

reticence, balance, individuality when needed, and 
rhythmic tact of a high order being in evidence 
\merica will be a great 


Harold Bauer’s visit to 


artistic success. He is a scholar, an artist and a 
gentleman 
OA G 


Fritz Kreisler’s violin recital in Mendelssohn 


Hall last Wednesday afternoon gave us an excel- 
lent opportunity of studying the serious work of a 
[ had always fancied that 


one time boy wonder 


this naughty Austrian lad would develop into a 
strings. But he 


Thus 


ere lofty tumbler on the fou 
pursued his own way—and by way of Bach 
it is that while he can stand with any living virtuoso 
in Europe, he can also say things with his bow that 
beyond the eloquence and the ken of many 
and he also leaps well upon 


indeed he adds to the 


I. reisler plays Bach 
the Paganini trapeze; 


Italian’s fine trickery some special brands of his 


own 


His program consisted of a Bach Suite; Vieux 


temps’ Second Concerto in F sharp minor I 
ame key, and once played 
so wildly John Rhodes 


in D from Mozart's Quintet for strings; a Nardini 


wished for Ernst’s in the 
and so well b a Larghetto 
Allegretto in the same morning key; Corelli’s Sara 
bande in B minor, and a Spanish Serenade, after 
Chaminade, by Kreisler—a flashing, scarlet colored 
thing, full of high jinks and pizzicati 


Paganini was represented by his variations 


This was re 
peated 
“Non Piu Mesta,” to which Kreisler lent several of 
his own—notably one in muted harmonics posi- 
tively infamous for its difficulties in intonation 

ihe dashing young violinist was at his brilliant 
best. He played with breadth, solidity, grace and 
style—the 


a freshness of latter one of his most 


ntivating qualities—and a musical earnestness 


which carried his audience easily into many harbors 


of enthusiasm. At times he played the classicist, 
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anon the emotional romantic; and, he often played 
the devil. Kreisler is unique! 
@©®Aao® 

| ‘have received from their various publishers 
various books and new compositions, and I am so 
busy that most of them I shall !ump together in a 
genera! notice. For instance, “Famous Pianists,” 
by Lohee; “Prima Donnas and Soubrettes and 
Celebrated Comedians,” by Strang, call for no par- 
ticular notice, beyond saying that they are excellent 
specimens of bookmaking and gorgeously pub- 
lished in crimson and gold. Louis C. Elson’s 
“Shakespeare in Music,” put forth by the same 
house—L. C. Page & Co., Boston—is a different 
sort of a book, and deserves extended mention. I 
will preface it by admitting that I have seldom read 
a more delightful and instructive volume. For a 
swb-title the author has this: “A collation of the 
chief musical allusions in the plays of Shakespeare, 
with an attempt at their explanation and derivation, 
together with much of the original music.”” I am 
no folklorist, and Mr. Elson is. Hence, I bow to 
his wide scholarship, his facile presentment of it and 
the general amount of interesting reading in the 
volume. Its fourteen chapters contain a storehouse 
of knowledge, of reference and of original com- 
mentary. Henceforth when I appear glibly learned 
on the subject of “Come live with me and be my 
love,” or “Peg-a-Ramsey,” you may exclaim: “He 
has been at his Elson’s Shakespeare again!” And 
you will be right. Mr. Elson does full justice to 
the genius of Henry Purcell. The book is copiously 
and admirably illustrated. 

©Aa® 

Percy Goetschius, profoundest of 
has just issued through Schirmer “Exercises in 
Melody Writing.” And this valuable course must 
wait until the birds mate in the spring before it is 
fully reviewed. Just now the pace is too hot for 
anything but music in the concrete. 

' @a®@ 

In the midst of music’s alarumis I found time to 
enjoy a remarkable volume of Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes, translated and illustrated by Isaac 
Taylor Headland, of the Pekin University. After 
all this talk about the ferocious Boxer and _ his 
murderous habits, it is a relief to gaze upon the 
babies of the Celestial Empire; to note that they 
are just as other babies, except that they seem 
better natured—and that they love foolish rhymes. 
It seems a pity that Professor Headland, who has 
accomplished so well his task of transliteration, 
could not reduce to European notation the quaint 
tunes that must accompany these yellow rhymes. 
The book, remarkable in its get up, is published by 
the Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chi- 
cago and Toronto. 


theorists, 


©®Aa® 

“In a little village in the heart of Touraine,” says 
the Onlooker, “there still lives a small, brown old 
man whose great pride is that he once had the 
honor of making a pair of breeches for Balzac. 
When he trotted up to the chateau where Balzac 
was staying he found the great author writing a 
novel in the garden, staring wildly about him, while 
he covered sheet after sheet of paper with words for 
which a world was waiting. The tailor was forced 
to interrupt the progress of the book in order to 
take the measurement of the writer. Balzac sub- 
mitted to the operation with a good grace, and 
made only one remark to the operator. This re- 
mark was enigmatic. ‘No feet!’ he said, and re- 
turned to his work. The tailor, in great perplexity, 
inquired of a servant what was meant, and was in- 


formed that Balzac wished to have the trousers 
made without openings at the bottom, so that he 
could sit and write in them without having to put 


on slippers.” 
®A® 


The story of the noble French lady who, two days 
widowed, was discovered by a surprised friend 
cheerfully playing the harp, and whose only excuse 
was, “Ah! you should have seen me yesterday!” 
belonged to a lighter age in whose jest was no 
deeper meaning. The mother who, praying at her 
daughter’s sick bed, “Heaven, give her back to 
me and take all my other children!” was inter- 
rupted by the husband of another of her daughters, 
“Do you include the sons-in-law?” is of the same 
category. 

©a® 

Alexander Dumas, pére, was once asked by an 
officious interviewer: “You are an octoroon, are 
you not, Mr. Dumas?” “Certainly.” “And your 
father?” “He was a quadroon.” “And his father?” 
“A mulatto, sir; a mulatto!’ “And his father?” 
“A negro, sir; a negrc.” “Might I presume so far 
as to ask what his father was?” ‘An ape, sir, mon 
Dieu, an ape! My pedigree ends where yours com- 
mences!” 

O©Aa® 

Sir Henry Howarth, who is retiring from Parlia- 
ment, wrote a history of the Mongols, which led 
to a strange conversation as he was escorting a lady 
to dinner one evening. “I understand, Sir Henry, 
that you are fond of dogs; so am I!” “Dogs, 
madame? I really must plead guiltless; I know 
nothing at all of them!” “Indeed! And they told 
me you had written a famous history of Mongrels!” 

O@A® 

The following conversation between two young 
women was overheard as the crowd was filing out 
of Educational Alliance Hall after one of the 
people’s concerts the other night, says the Evening 
Sun: 

First Young Lady—Don’t you admire Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Sympathy”? 

Second Young Lady—Oh, yes! 
Capitan” much better. 

First Young Lady—I wonder why Schubert 
did not finish his “Sympathy”? 

Second Young Lady—Oh, I suppose he did not 
Most musicians are so busy, you know. 

@a® 

Henri Wieniawski, the famous violinist, while 
making a concert tour in Russia, with his brother 
Josef, a noted piano player, had some peculiar ex- 
periences. The two brothers were to play in a large 
town in the interior, and wished to see the hall in 
which the concert would take place. They were 
conducted through mud and snow to a large plank 
hut, which had been used for a circus, and on en- 
tering found nothing but bare walls. 

“And is that where we are to play?” asked the 
brothers; “there are neither benches nor seats.” 

“Oh, that makes no difference,” replied the mar- 
shal; “with us, everyone brings his own seat.” 

“Yes,” answered the musicians, “but what about 
lights? There is not a lamp in the room.” 

“That’s nothing, either,” replied their compan- 
ion; “with us, everyone brings his own lantern.” 

Having learned the simple manners of the coun- 
try, the musicians asked how the concert was to be 


But I like “El 


have time. 


advertised. 

“Oh, that’s easily arranged,” answered the mar- 
shal. “It’s true we have no printing press, but I 
will have a servant write the announcement in large 
letters on the door, and it will spread through the 
town fast enough.” 


A man soon appeared with a pound of chalk and 
began writing on the plank door. The brothers 
were somewhat dejected, but the marshal assured 
them that everything would be satisfactory. 

Toward evening all the inhabitants were seen 
flocking to the place of performance, each carrying 
in one hand a seat and in the other a lantern. The 
house was crowded to overflowing. The mother of 
the performers was present, and, seeing the rain and 
snow dropping through the roof on Henri while he 
played, she was greatly disturbed. 

“My poor son! He will take his death of cold!” 
she murmured, half aloud. 

“Is that your son, little mother?” asked a kindly 
old man sitting near her, and, rising, he shouted to 
the young violinist: “Put your fur coat on!” Then, 
turning to the audience, he said: “His mother, 
who is sitting near me, fears he will take cold.” 

Other voices at once repeated the command: 
“Put on your fur coat! Put on your fur coat!” 

Henri paused and thanked them for their permis- 
sion, but added that he could not play in a fur 
coat. ‘“Dhat makes no difference!” cried the whole 
audience. “Put it on! Put it on!” 

He did as he was bidden, and played as best he 
could, so encumbered. 

©ao 

A capital story relating to good old times is still 
told in the Fen district in England. As is well 
known by many, and even now remembered by 
some, a bass viol was often procured to help the 
choirs in some parish churches. 

One lovely Sunday morning in the summer, while 
the parson was droning out his drowsy discourse, 
and had about reached the middle, a big bull 
managed to escape from his pasture, and marched 
majestically down the road, bellowing defiantly as 
he came. The parson, who was somewhat deaf, 
heard the bull bellow, but, mistaking the origin of 
the sound, gravely glanced toward the singers’ 
seats and said, in tones of reproof: 

“I would thank the musicians not to tune up 
during service time—it annoys me very much.” 

As may well be imagined, the choir looked 
greatly surprised, but said nothing. 

Very soon, however, the belligerent bull gave 
another bellow, and then the aggrieved parson be- 
came desperately indignant. 





Charles W. Clark’s Triumph in “Elijah” in 
Minneapolis. 


Charles W. Clark sang Elijah with dramatic power of expres 
sion and a thorough understandig of the music. Mr. Clark is un 
doubtedly the greatest Elijah of the present day. His deep sym 
pathy has intelligence; his dramatic fervor and clear enunciation 
make his work something long to be remembered. 

The great aria, “It Is Enough,” was sung with the most expres 
sive feeling of resignation and faith, and the prayer was full of 
religious fervor. “Is Not His Word Like a Fire?” was sung with 
remarkable spirit and vigor, and “Lord God of Abraham” was nobly 


given.—Minneapolis Times, December 6, 1900. 





In the great oratorio Charles W. Clark seemed almost Elijah re 
turned to earth, so powerfully did he present the man of God to the 
minds of his hearers. His voice seemed to have few limitations, and 
his manner of singing was grand in simplicity. His voice is more 
capable of tenderness than most bass voices, and it is resonant with 
sympathy.—Minneapolis Tribune, December 6, 1go0. 





The work of the soloists was, for the most part, unimpeachable 
Charles W. Clark, the great basso, as Elijah, was wholly satisfactory 
He caught the spirit of the part, and his interpretation of each 
episode was well-nigh all that could have been asked. Mr. Clark's 
singing of “Give Me Thy Son,” “It Is Enough” and the recitative 
responses to the priests of Baal showed more completely that he was 
prepared to meet the various demands of the part, and how sure 
he was in the control of his rich, sonorous voice.—Minneapolis 
Journal, December 6, 1900. 








The young Spanish tenor Giuliano Biel has received a 
triumphal reception at the Quirino Theatre, of Rome, in 
“Ernani.” He has been engaged to sing in several operas 
at the Royal Theatre of Madrid. 
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Grand Opera Not Grand. 


The Tame Opening of the Season. 


S grand opera in New York city going the 
way of the Horse Show, the Dog Show, the 
Automobile Show, and Football? Subtle 
indications for the past two or three sea- 
sons point that way. The absence of gen- 
uine fashion at the opening of the season, 
Tuesday evening of last week, is a hint that cannot 
be mistaken. The uses to which the Metropolitan 
Opera House have been put during the last ten 
years are beginning to tell against the building as 
a resort for refined people. 
environment—the Tenderloin district in full blast— 
is certainly a determining cause in the general 
deterioration. Fashionable folk come in carriages; 
the paying public on foot or in cars. To reach the 
opera house one must crowd through an uptown 
And the finishing touch to the artistic 
desecration of the place was given by the cheap 
English opera company. 
attracted have dealt a death blow to our opera 
house, so far as artistic distinction is concerned. 
It is now a sort of magnified operatic circus. 

The season began in a condition of lassitude, for 
the Grau company was half dead from a fatiguing 
transcontinental trip; and then, too, Gounod’s well 
worn “Romeo and Juliet” was again elected as a 
curtain raiser. The anti-novelty policy of the man- 
agement has a certain justification from the fact 
that there is no necessity of producing novelties 
when the old repertory is so badly sung. The Grau 
singers act like hypnotized folk, or like those 
chickens whose bills have been chalked and are 
rooted to a mark on the ground. They don’t sing, 
they scream; they don’t act, they rant; and when 
a climax is compassed they all relapse into the same 
old humdrum of singing and walking about. It 
suggsts a company of overdressed amateurs, some 
with good voices, some with bad; and -a few 
with enthusiasm. It is the deadly routine that 
causes this dry, sterile style, and to think that New 
York only four years ago was stirred to its artistic 





It is shabby, and its 


Bowery. 


The audiences that ‘it 


centre by a Mapleson company, that actually was 
a real, live dramatic organization! 

We do not intend closely following the opera 
this season; that is, unless there is something 
worthy of record. To spoil valuable space by de- 
scribing how Melba sang the valse in “Romeo and 
Juliet” would be out of the question. This petted 
and overpraised singer is beginning to feel the pace. 
Her voice, the most beautiful at one time among 
living soprani, is losing its delicate bloom, particu- 
larly in the high register. She did not take the 
encore because she did not dare to. Melba was 
out of breath. Miss Carrie Bridewell was the page, 
and made that wretched snippet of a character stand 
out in strong relief. This talented young woman 
has personality; has magnetism; above all, she has 
a beautiful vocal organ. Edouard de Reszké was 
the same Friar Laurent, singing the part with the 
same overwhelming voice and good-natured style. 
When brother Jean is not about brother Edouard 
takes things easy. And why shonldn’t he? Miss 
Bridewell was the only singer on the stage that 
night who did not seem bored to death. As for the 
Romeo, Mr. Saleza, there is little to be said. He 
has a sick, catarrhal voice without resonancy; while 
his acting is that of a second rate singer in a third 
rate French provincial opera house. We do not 
mean offense in this criticism. It is the outcome of 
observation, and the very natural reaction against 
an attempt by Saleza’s friends to push him into Jean 
de Reszké’s niche. 

Plangon was, as ever, the most artistic singer in 
"ne company, his only equal being Jean de Reszké. 
It is a pity that a man of his presence, voice, per- 
sonal charm and artistic training should be, by 
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reason of temperamental deficiencies, condemned to 
play kings and dukes, priests and heavy fathers 
rhe rest of the cast was not worth talking about, 
except to note that Providence still spares Bauer 
we have been told that the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable—and that there was a 


meister to us 


new Duke of Verona, Gilibert by name; a big, 
hulking fellow he is, with an amazingly pretty bari 
tone. Mancinelli conducted. The audience was 
not large, and certainly stupid from the artists’ 
point of view, because it did not applaud Gounod’s 
well-worn music. 

“Tannhauser” was sung the second night. It 
was not a bad performance; it was ‘simply a 
mediocre one. The orchestra is much better this 
season, and that is something to be grateful for; 
nor does Walter Damrosch take his tempos as if he 
had to make a train. He actually follows the sing- 
ers, instead of dominating them, and keeps the ac- 
companiments down to a dynamic point where we 
can hear the voice. But Mr. Damrosch has no 
temperament, no musical imagination, and his read 
ings are only respectable—nothing more. 

The Elizabeth was Ternina, who is the best 
female singer of the company. She is prim and 
angular as an actress, but that is no great draw- 
back in the role. We seriously doubt if this well- 
trained, ladylike singer has any emotional message 
to proclaim. Her Elsa and Briinnhilde—when she 
sang with Mr. Damrosch’s company in the Acad 
emy of Music—did not reveal a temperamental 
artist. Above all, she lacks magnetism, the sort 
of magnetism Klafsky possessed, bourgeois as she 
was. But Ternina is a brilliant singer, and despite 
a shaky beginning, “Dich Theure Halle” was ex- 
cellently well sung. Granting the presence of the 
above defects, Ternina’s work was satisfactory dur- 
ing the evening. Van Dyck is as much of a puzzle 
as ever to the daily press. He is no puzzle for us, 
because we decline to accept him as anything but 
an actor of Wagnerian roles. By no possible strain 
ing can he be made to come within the definition of 
a singer. Van Dyck does not sing; he simply 
makes loud, unpleasant sounds issue from his throat 
and mouth, mangling in the operation—in his case 
operation is a good word—Wagner’s musical 
phrases, his text and the German language. The 
late Max Alvary sang something in the same way, 
but Alvary had a better voice than Van Dyck. It 
is the voice of an auctioneer, of the caller of carriage 
numbers, but it is not the voice of a singer. Yet 
Van Dyck has such a fiery temperament that at 
times he almost deceives his hearers. He is always 
sincere and does not spare himself. His Tann 
hauser is a man of gesticulations, of action, though 
hardly a gallant or a poetic lover. But, in any case, 
it is not a Tannhauser sung. 

Bertram was the Wolfram, and a better one than 
David Bispham ever dared to be, though his voice 
is still as hard and as cold as steel. Olitzka was 
funny, nothing else, as the Shepherd Boy, while 
Susan Strong struggled with Venus. The same 
work was given last Monday night in place of “Die 
Walkiire.” Robert Blass, an 
American singer with a good voice, replaced 
Plancon as the Landgrave, and Gadski was the 
Elizabeth. We positively refuse to waste ink, pa- 


Ternina was sick. 


ELEANOR 





sili cissainiesest aa 


per and time on such a performance. It might be 


but in New York! 


Much space need not be devoted to the Lohen 


liked in Spillville 
grin of last Friday night. Dippel is not to bs 
Both in voice and figure he 
Nordica never did and 
never will grasp the character of Elsa, though she 


seriously considered 
is unsuited to the part. 


sang very well. Schumann-Heink, hard working 
woman that she is, had great holes in her voice 
when she sang Ortrud. And is it any wonder? 
Edouard de Reszké was a capital Heinrich, and 
Mr. Bertram better as Telramund than as Wolfram. 
\s a whole, the performance lacked poetic atmos- 
phere; but what can we expect of a businéatlike 
company, headed by a business man, condw@RiP by 
a shrewd business man? Poetry flies ut theWindow 
when the manager enters the door of his opera 
house 

There remains to be discussed the “Aida” of last 
Saturday night’s popular priced affair. For half 
the price the management gives practically the same 
class of performance as at the regular subscription 


affairs. The same singers sing, the same operas are 


piven, vet there were not §00 peopl in the house 
Why? All the audiences last week and this have 
been slim. Is New York tiring of opera? We feel 
assured that it is tiring of high-priced opera, sung 
by the same somnolent artists, in the same old 
Grand opera here is in a deadly 
Who will rescue it? The 
Never 
different, even praising in a semi-contemptuous, 
We really cannot 


somnolent fashion 
rut of conventionalism 
critics on the dailies? hey are too in- 
ironic, tepid, indifferent way 
blame Mr. Grau for doing things as he does them. 
No one but a few ardent music lovers seems to 
wish them done differently. To such a pass of 
musical apathy has this monster opera brought us; 
but it is a monster that devours all other music 
The “Aida” was given with much more enthu- 
siasm than any work of the week. It was crude, 
but it was alive Miss Minnie Tracey returned to 
the Metropolitan Opera a vindicated woman—artis- 
tically vindicated by Mr. Savage’s whilom partner, 
It was her night of triumph, and 
Her Aida is full 
of promise. She sings the part well, and acts it 
naturally 


Maurice Grau 
one to which she was entitled 


with considerable spirit She was, 
enough, nervous, but when that wore off she did 
very well. The third act in particular was effec- 
tively sung and acted. Louise Homer, another 
\merican, distinguished herself as Amneris. She 
has a powerful voice, plenty of personality, though 
she is yet at the formative period. Her big scene 
was vigorously enacted. The new tenor, M. Imbart 
de la Tour, is a first rate specimen of the regulation 
French and Belgian tenor. ‘White’-voiced and a 
man of lung power, he is muscular rather than mu 
sical. Mr. Scotti, the Amonasro, is a very artistic 
Mr. Flon, from Brussels, con 
Sunday night 


singer and actor 
ducted in a good routine manner 
the palmy days were recalled of the old Italian 
operatic conce rts in the Academy of Music, a 
quarter of a century ago. A large audience, a 
commonplace program and an atmosphere lacking 
artistic dignity gave to the evening the aspect of a 
musical circus. But, again, we wearily ask, What 
can one expect from such a condition? 
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Boston, December 23, 1900. 


WABRILOWITSCH played at Symphony Hail 
last Sunday night (December 16) with orches- 
tra Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie. He was assisted 
by Mrs. Juliette Corden, soprano, and Edwin 
Isham, baritone. B. J. Lang conducted. Why? 

Perhaps Mr. Lang was chosen as an item of historical 
interest, for he was the conductor when Von Biilow played 
the concerto for the first time in Boston—the very first 
performance of the work. There is a pathetic tale of how 
Von Biilow congratulated Mr. Lang in the sight of the 
people, and this tale is repeated often by the disciples of 
Mr. Lang—but Von Biilow was always a mad wag. 

I was sorry for Mr. Gabrilowitsch that he was obliged 
tn enter into history with this tradition, for more than 
once the pianist was seriously handicapped by the inabil- 
ity of the conductor. Had not the players been members 
of the Symphony Orchestra who are familiar with the 
concerto, there might have been awkward standstills and 
re-beginnings, Furthermore, the concert began with the 
overture to “St. Paul” for “orchestra and organ,” and 
Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” overture was on the program. 
Sullivan wrote it to forget his grief over the death of his 
father; but it is funnier music than any number in “The 
Mikado” or “Iolanthe.” 

Mrs, Corden sang the Prayer from “Tannhauser” ad- 
mirably, and it is a most trying concert piece. She was a 
brave woman to leave the operetta stage when she was 
young and at the height of her popularity.. But she was 
ambitious to show that she was capable’ of still better 
work. That she has worked faithfully and intelligently was 
proved by her performance of this air, an instance of 
beautiful sustained singing. While she did not step over 
the limits of concert emotion, she suggested the pathos, 
the tragedy of the scenic situation. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch will give a recital here next week, 
when he will be free from anxiety over the flounderings 
His playing then will 





and perplexities of a conductor. 


probably dispel some doubts that might now be enter- 
tained concerning the precise nature of his temperament. 

There is no doubt at present, however, about the 
beauty of his touch, the liquid charm of his melodic 
phrase, the crystal clearness oi his runs, the brilliance of 
his ornamentation. His rhythmic sense is well developed, 
and, the Lord be praised! he knows that noise is not the 
inevitable synonym of sound. In him the peculiar mel- 
ancholy of Tschaikowsky, the melancholy that has been 
described so characteristically by Vernon Blackburn and 
“Israfel,” finds a sympathetic interpreter. The second 
movement of the concerto was played with true romantic 
feeling. The chief doubt to which I have alluded is this: 
there was at times a strange deliberation in the prepara- 
tion of a musical sentence, as well as a curious way of 
treating the sentence; an investigating, an analytical man- 
ner, when you might naturally expect loosened reins, if 
not absolute abandon. It is true that Tschaikowsky— 
and this is also true of several great composers—occasion- 
ally approaches vulgarity. Mr. Gabrilowitsch seems to be 
a young man of unusual refinement; perhaps he feels this 
streak disagreeable, and yet in admiration of the composer 
tries to reconcile it with his own musical nature. Hence 
his unwillingness to crack the whip and join the demon 
of Tschaikowsky in the chase. 

He is an uncommonly interesting pianist, in what he does 
not do as well as in what he does. He is something more 
than a man of twilight moods; nor is he merely finical. 
He, too, is a colorist; but as yet he has revealed himself 
chiefly as delighting in quiet hues and nuances that are of 
close kin. 
®©®Aa® 


Prof. Horatio Parker’s latest choral work, ‘““A Wander- 
er’s Psalm,” was performed for the first time in America 
at People’s Temple, December 17. The composer con- 
ducted. The solo singers were Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. 
Helen Hunt, Frederick Smith and Herbert Witherspoon, 
who took at short notice the place of Ericsson Bushnell. 
The work, as you know, was written for the Hereford 
(England) Festival of last September. 

Verdi was once asked to write a serious composition for 
a certain Birmingham Festival. He pushed away the 
honor, for, as he said, he could not agree to have any 
work ready at an appointed time. 


We know the melancholy fate that overtook Dvorak after 
he became popular at English festivals. I beseech Pro- 
fessor Parker to turn his eyes for a season away from 
England. His contrapuntal facility is so great, his 
thoughts are so abundant, that the temptation to write for 
a special occasion must be well-nigh irresistible. In the 
present Psalm—the 107th—marks of haste, the acceptance 
of first ideas, the absence of calm reflection and rejection 
are apparent on many pages. The musical thought is sel- 
dom beautiful, expressive, individual. The solos are for 
the most part barren, difficult. 
The reminiscences which disturbed some of our English 


ungrateful, unnecessarily 


brethren would not be detrimental if the composer had said 
much on his own account that was worth the saying. The 
orchestration is for the most part boisterous and in quieter 
moments there is too much chattering among the instru 
ments. The chief impression was of contract, perfunctory 
labor. The psalm is not what we have a right to expect 
from the composer of “Hora Novissima” and “Cahal 
Mor.” 

Miss Miller’s voice is one of uncommon warmth and 
richness. SM sang with skill and taste, but her high 
tones were not always focussed, and in stormy ensemble 
her voice was swallowed up. Mrs. Hunt made the dull 
alto solo almost endurable. Mr. Smith had little to do. 
Mr. Witherspoon strengthened the favorable impression 
made by him in the Ninth Symphony last season. He 
and he 


has a noble, manly voice of liberal compass, 
sings with ease and understanding 

The concert closed with a performance of Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise,” which was conducted by Mr. Tucker 
The solo singers were Miss Miller, Mrs. Tripp and Brucs 


W. Hobbs. 
®A® 


I regret extremely that I was unable to hear Fritz 
Kreisler, who gave a recital, assisted by Wallace Good 
rich, in Steinert Hall, December 18. He played a Suite 
by Bach; Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in F sharp minor; Tar- 
tini’s Sonata, “The Devil’s Trill,” and his own arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s “Non piu mesta” variations. The hall 
was filled with musicians, and among them were some of 
the leading violinists As virtuoso and musician Mr 
Kreisler was welcomed enthusiastically, and I have not 
heard one dissonant voice in the chorus of praise. Is it 
possible that he will not be invited to play here at a Sym 
phony concert this season? 

@®@Aae 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kreisler's date, as readjusted on 
account of an accident to the steamer on which he em 
barked, conflicted with the date of the first concert given 
by the Longy Club, organized by the first oboe of the 
Symphony Orchestra for the purpose of playing pieces 
written for wind instruments. The program of this con 
cert, December 18, in Association Hall, included Bee 
thoven’s Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas 
soon, op. 16; Bach’s Sonata in B minor, for flute an 
piano (Messrs. Maquarre and Gebhard), and Emile Ber 
nard’s Divertissement, for two flutes, two oboes, two clat 
inets, two horns and two bassoons 

Eight or nine years ago Charles Molé, the distinguished 
flute player, organized a club for a similar purpose, and 
certain interesting novelties were then brought out A] 
though the performances were of merit, the pecuniary suc- 
cess was not as pronounced. Let us hope that Mr. Longy 
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will be more fortunate. There is a large repertory of 
works for wind instruments, by themselves or in combina- 
Many of these pieces are by modern 


tendencies, and they should be 


tion with a piano. 
composers of radical 
The piece by Bernard is skilifully made, 
and with the best intentions 


brought forward. 
but the thought is academic, 
in the world I found this music respectable and dull. But 
It was, perhaps, in 
Beethoven and 


Bernard is not of the extreme wing 
evitable that we should find the names 
Bach on the program; but the pieces to which they were 
signed were familiar. The performance throughout was 
excellent, although Mr. Gebhard, in the Bach Sonata, did 
not always show a keen sense of proportion. 


©®Aa® 


The program of the eighth Symphony concert was as 


follows: 


Water Music Hande 
The Festival of Pan (new) Converse 
Symphony No. 5 ° I'schaikowsky 


Mr. Apthorp says in the Program Book that the date 
“Water Music” in not known. “It was either 


admits that it was 


of Handel's 
1715 or 1716,” He “played on the 
Thames, in beats, at a water party given by the King.” 
As a matter of fact, both Chrysander and Schoelcher 
James Peller 


Anecdotes of 


give the probable date as August 22, 1715 
Malcolm thus describes the festivity in his 
the Manners and ‘Customs of London During the Ejigh- 
teenth Century”: 

‘The King, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and a 
large party of nobility, went in barges with music from 
White Hall to Limehouse When they returned in the 
evening the captains of shipping suspended lanterns in 


their rigging, and houses on both sides of the river 


were illuminated, and an incredible number of boats filled 
with spectators attended the royal party, and cannons 
were continually fired during the day and evening.” 
Hanslick gives 1717 as the date, but does not name his 
authority He is mistaken, because in 1717 Handel was 
not in England. The Water Music, nowyver, may have 


been repeated that year 


I do not like to kecp picking at my friend, Mr. Ap 


thorp, all the time, bu: inasmuch as he is the compiler 
the Program Book, which is advertised as for sale and 
to be sent by mail each week to any subscriber, he has a 


high and holy mission; and he should take more pains in 


his statements of fac Thus, | find this sentence in the 
sam Pre gram Book Th passage quoted refers to the 
horn, the instrumer viten known (and Heaven only 
knows why!) as tl French horn.’ ” 

Heaven probably does know; but there are others 
rhus, I read on page 228 of Stainer & Barrett's “Diction 
ary of Musical Terms,” a book that is within reach of th 
humblest: “The horn, retimes called the French hor 
to distinguish English horn (cor Anglais) 
which is altogether a different instrument.” And yet Mr 


\pthorp, in the same paragraph, complains of the insufh 
ciency of dictionaries! 
made peace between 


King as 


shabby manner. The go-between 


This Water Music, they all say, 
George I. and Handel, who had treated the 
Elector of Hanover la 
was the Baron Kilmanseck—who was possibly a forbear 


of Miss Kilmansegg of the precious leg He requested 
Handel io write some music for the King’s water picnic 
The monarch heard the music, and he exclaimed: “Vot a 


surbrise!” At any rate his heart was touched, and he for 
gave Handel. 
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You perhaps remember the onciithen 
Thackeray for a statue of George. 


written by 


He preferred Hanover to England, 

He preferred two hideous Mistresses 

To a beautiful and innocent Wife 

He hated Arts and despised Literature; 

But He liked train oil in his salads, 

And gave an enlightened patronage to bad oy-ters 

And He had Walpole as a Minister; 

Consistent in his Preference for every kind of Corruption 


Pray, what was Mr. Gericke thinking of when he pulled 
down from the shelf and dusted this tireso barren 
music? This is Christmas week, and even | vening 
somewhere bands were playing and somewhere hearts were 
light. One antiquarian tells us that this Water Music is 
the first work by Handel in which the French horn is to 
be met with; 


console me. 


but even this fact—if it be a fact—did not 
Handel is one of the most imposing figures 
Master of choral effects, and one 
of the few great melcdists, his genius was not shown in or 
chestral writing except in some queer 
were far ahead of his time. But who was writing orches 
tral music in 1715 that would be tolerabls 


in the history of music 
experiments that 


to-day save in 
Bach was then a court musician at 
have put this Water Music on 
the program to serve an educational purpose, to show how 
orchestral music had developed; 
tonic and dominant; 


the way of curiosity? 
Weimar. Mr. Gericke may 
or perhaps as a study in 
or possibly out of kindness to Mr 
Converse, whose piece came next { 

Mr. Converse’s “Romance” is one of three 
orchestra. 
dymion.” The scene played last night is entitled “The 
Festival of Pan.” Mr 
kept to himself what parts of Keats’ poem he has taken 


scenes tor 
He was prompted to this music by Keats’ “En 


Apthorp says “the composer has 


his inspiration from.”” This reminds me of the old story 
of the Cambridge (England) undergraduate who in a spirit 
“What are Keats?” And 


Pan in the poem, and there is a 


of scientific investigation asked 
yet there are allusions 
choral hymn to Pan that has been admired 

This piece is a marked advance on the excerpt from Mr 
Converse’s symphony that was played at a preceding con- 
cert, and also on his sonata for violin and piano, which he 
“Rash” 


is distinctly pupil’s work Phe 


was rash enough to publish because the sonata 
romance 1s interesting 
throughout; it is full of color; it shows feeling, yes. imag 

nation. The themes are not of striking originality, and 
here and there is a Siegfried mood Tristan mood; but 
the composer has plenty to say for himself; in fact, it is 
surprising that there is not more constant reminiscence 
For in music, as in literature, the young man has his idols 
to whom he pays the honest tribute of imitation. For a 
long time, try as he would, Robert Louis Stevenson could 
not forget Montaigne, Sir Thomas Browne or Walt Whit 


manner of expression, had be 
h 


man. Their words, their 


T 


come a part of him. In Mr. Converse’s romance t 
is much that is suggestive of out doors, of sun and field 
and cave and forest and rough rejoicing. There are pages 
of true beauty; there is, throughout the work, the expres 
sion of a refined and vigorous thinker. He is not afraid 
to employ the resources of the full orchestra, but he is 
not brutal; he knows the value of discretion. There is 


more in the romance than the parochia! thought of a 
German music school; the composer has even crossed the 
boundaries of Germany. I believe that Mr. Converse wil 
write still more authoritative music; that he will speak 
thematically with greater self-confidence. Then, when he 


writes in romantic spirit, he will not find it necessary to 


MADELINE 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 
LOUDON 


hint at the fugal form; his scholarship will be taken for 
granted. And then he will knit his episodes closer to 


He has color and imagination; and these are two 


gether 
most desirable qualities 

I'schaikowsky’'s Fifth Symphony was for a long time 1 
ourth, which is more distinctive 


Mr. Nikisch led it in St 


its true value, and it was 


Russia placed below the 


ly Russian in feeling. Not ti 
Petersburg was it regarded 


Mr. Nikisch who first brought it out in Boston Las 
night it was played with dramatic spirit as well as with 


finesse. Mr. Gericke read it sympathetically, and with an 
ly in the second movement 





intensity of emotion, especi 
that often has been absent in his interpretation of works 
of the ultra modern school 

Berezovsky claims that the symphony treats of “some 


dark spiritual experience, some heavy condition of a mind 


torn by importunate memories which have poisoned exist 


ence”: but that the finale is as though “the heart had 
cast off a load of suffering and God's world shone out 
bright once more.” It is not necessary to accept this pro 
gram for enjoyment The symphony is crowded with 


beauties of detail; and there are 


aunting themes, with 


pages of defiant irresistible passion There are 
also marvelous effects gained by the simplest means 
There are spectral bassoons and clarinets, as melancholy 
shapes standing by some black and slimy pool 

Random Notes, 

Is the Madame Huguet, who has been singing at War 
saw, the Josephine Huguet. a marvelously pretty woman 
who was a member of the gallant Colonel Mapleson’s opera 
company four years ago? 

OA ® 

Plays are now founded on that ghastly form of literature 
known as “popular I rical 1 els Opera makers seem 
to be at their wits’ ends for subjects. Here is Ernest Moret 
1 young pupil of Massenet tting Madame de Stael’s 
“Corinne” to mus I never read the bool but as a boy 
I used to see it in New England house t had a portrait 
of the writer, which explained Napoleon’s aversior und it 
was generally filled with pressed leave 

> AG 

Fifteen years ago or Albert Scl ymmpiled a cata 
logue of musical composition weested by dramas of 
Schiller, Goethe, Shakespear Kle und Kornes Ot 
course it now sadly needs re n How many musical 
works have been inspired by | n and Maeterlinck? The 
latet addition to the Ibsen collection an overture and in 
cidental music by Edmund Hert Love Comedy 
Who would have the patience to draw up a catalogue ot 
Verlaine’s songs at have been set t ’ c by various 
< nposers 

OA. 

Nor has Arthur Rimbaud, the friend of Verlaine, es 

ped \ “mu il sketch” fe rch Bateau ivore.’ 
after the poem of Rimbaud, by Er Ratez, was performed 
at Lille December 2. Did tl yoser—he's no enthus 
astic boy, for he was born in 18s51—/:/:u Postume !—suc 
ceed in catching the spirit of the range poen \ local 


critic wrote that he had trans!ated the emotional pages with 


A great intensity ft expression ar 1 consummate musical 
} vledge The melod phra ' Ip the though 
und the successive transformations of the chiet 
d f the poet, & 


usic in wofds 


of the poet 
theme shed light on the shifting 
How hard it is to give any idea concerning 1 


SEASON 


SCHILLER 
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to him that did not hear it. 1 refer any lover of Rimbaud 
to the Guide Musical of December 9. 
®a® 

They say that Arthur Sullivan was persuaded on one oc- 
casion to attend a musical at-home. “As the drawing 
room door was gently opened for him to enter the well- 
known notes of Beethoven's famous song,’sung in the usual 
way, *‘prang to his ear. ‘Adelaide, by Jove!’ he cried, and 
fied out into the street.” Don’t tell this story to a Ger- 
man, He would reply, “But is it not a great song?” 


©®Aa® 

We hear much about reforms in church music by so- 
cieties and guilds, and incidentally we hear about the ele- 
vation of the character of organ recitals as by jack-screws 
and hired men. In connection with the bursts of joy and 
congratulation over this elevation I note the following 
“organ pieces” played by reputable organists in recitals 
within the last month; ‘Graceful Dance,” Sullivan; 
overture, “Santa Claus”; potpourri, “Carmen”; Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon,” 


®a® 


The manager of the Paris Opéra trumpets forth that the 
scehic arrangements of Leroux’s new opera, “Astarte,” 
will be “d'une sensualité extreme.” No w.uider that the 
Ménestrel asks excitedly: “What are we guing to see?” 
And curiosity will not be satisfied until the end of January. 


©®AaA® 


We are told by the Referee that Goldmark’s music to 
the “Cricket on the Hearth” is “decidedly feeble.” The 
chief business in the first act, as perform.d in English 
at the Brixton Theatre (November 23), “is the preparation 
for John’s supper, which, so far as I could make out, con- 
sisted of a potato, a spoonful of flotr and an egg stewed 
in & saucepan.” But this is enough to excite interest. 
Hazlitt was right when he said in one of his dramatic 
criticisms: “There is nothing that goes down better than 
what relates to cating and drinking, on the stage, in books, 
or in real life.” 

@©®@AaA® 

The Guide Musical (Brussels) of December 2 published 
no review of the Lamoureux concert at Paris the Sunday 
before, and gave this explanation: ‘““When one of our rep 
resentatives presented himself at the box office for ad- 
mission this reply was made: ‘We have not sent out any 
free tickets this time, for the concert is not an intercsting 
one." The program included Chabrier’s overture to 
“Gwendoline,” Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
solo violinist), Bourgault-Ducoudray’s ‘“Rhapsodie Cam- 
bodgicnne,” and these pieces by Berlioz: Cassandra's airs 
and the song “Absence,” sung by Jeanne Raunay; frag 
ments of “Romeo and Juliet” and the overture “Carnaval 
This, according to Chevillard’s young man, was 
wonder what the con- 


(Geloso, 


romain.” 
not an “interesting” conccrt. I 
ductor said when he learned the box office’s criticism. 

The idea in the main is an excellent one. What a relief 
it would be to receive a pleasant letter from Miss Sickem 
thud, the pianist, or from Fioretta Portamenta, “of La 
Seala,” saying that her concert would not be interesting 
and therefore she should not send tickets to the “gentle- 
men of the press’! Should we not encourage such a 
spirit of seli-denigration? 

®aAa® 

The performance of Beethoven's 
lately in New York inspired a critic of your town to sneer 
at® Tolstei for the book that is named after the sonata. 
How Tolstei has been and is still misunderstood! Only 
the other day I heard a man not unacquainted with music 
and literature say, “Put the andante is not passionate or 


“Kreutzer” Sonata 


sensuous. What in the world was Tolstoi thinking 
about?” 

This speech proved that he had not fread carefully the 
book in question. Tolstoi through the mouth of his sorry 
hero, Posdnicheff, describes the andante as “not very new, 
with commonplace variations,” and the finale as “feeble.” 
Never mind about the justice or injustice of the descrip 
tion of these movements. It is the presto that is the thing 
in Tolstoi’s mind. And what does he say about it? First, 
of music in general, that it acts “in an irritating way"—and 
Posdnicheff takes care to add, “I speak for myself.” Now, 
read this carefully: 

“Music transports me immediately into the condition of 
soul in which he who wrote the music found himself at 
that time. I become confounded with his soul, and with 
him I pass from one condition to another. But why that? 
I know nothing about it? But he who wrote Beethoven's 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata knew well why he found himself in a 
certain condition, That condition led him to certain ac- 
tions, and for that reason to him had a meaning, but to me 
none; none whatever. And that is why music provokes an 
excitement which it does not bring to a conclusion.” 
Thus a soldier passes to the sound of a march; the music 
stops when the dancing is over; the mass music is finished 
after the hearer has received the sacrament, &c., &c. “But 
any other music.” says Tolstoi, “provokes an excitement, 
and this excitement is not accompanied by the thing that 
needs properly to be done, and that is why music is so 
dangerous and sometimes acts so frightfully.” His or 
Posdnicheff’s objection to the presto in the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata is that it developed in him new sentiments,. new vir- 
tualities, of which he was formerly ignorant. And this 
music into an unknown world, where 
there was no room for jealousy. “Jealousy and the feel- 
ings that provoke it seemed to me trivialities, not worth 
thinking of.” 

Surely there is no charge of undue sensuousness brought 
here against the sonata. But see what the unhappy hus- 
band says later. The silly wife and the musician—‘I re- 
member how his teeth ground the gristle of the cutlets, 
and how eagerly he emptied the glass of wine with his 
red lips’’—aifter the “Kreutzer” Sonata “played a passion- 
ate piece, written I know not by whom, but a piece pas- 
sionate to the point of obscenity.” 

\nd yet you will find dozens, I’ve no doubt hundreds, 
who would swear that Tolstoi had charged the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata with being unduly sensuous, and therefore made an 
exhibition of himself. Surely, the said presto, played with 
spirit, may excite hearers and players. A female pianist 
and a male fiddler may be brought into closest sympathy 
even by playing together, say, Molique’s Concerto—which 
is, indeed, inherently of high respectability. 

When you hear someone glibly denouncing “symbolists 
and decadents” as immoral, cross-examine him, and in 
nine instances out of ten you will find that he has not read 
that which he vigorously condemns. I have heard Maeter- 
linck abused for “immorality.” You might as well accuse 
John Keble of writing erotic verses or Puvis de Cha- 


transported him 


vannes of pornographic art. 

If you wonder why anyone should be excited by the 
presto in the “Kreutzer” Sonata, I hasten to assure you 
that a hardened concertgoer in this city told me he was 
always thrilled by a Haydn Symphony. 

A few years ago—lI think it was in 1896—the Bohemian 
String Quartet visited Tolstoi, and played to him quartets 
by Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert. Tolstoi, like the 
walrus and the carpenter, talked of many things. Thus he 
said: “I am passionately fond of music. Many have 
thought that this is not so because I wrote ‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata.” No one can do me a greater injustice than by 


denying me this passion. The art reached its highest 
point in classical music, and my favorite composers are 
Beethoven, old Haydn, the poetic Schubert, Mozart. All 
that has appeared since Beethoven, even in Russia, seems 
to me like dwarf-hills by the side of Chimborazo.” 

By the way, is not the composer Taneieff a son-in-law 
of Tolstoi? Pup HaAte, 








Gulick-Branth Recital. 


VER 1,400 Brooklynites crowded Association 
Hall last Saturday evening and applauded in 
generous fashion the program of a special 
Christmastide concert arranged by the Brook 
lyn Institute. Earl Gulick, the famous boy soprano, and 
Miss Ida Branth, a talented young violinist, presented an 
attractive program. Accompanied by Isidore Luckstone, 
Master Gulick sang Adam’s favorite Christmas 
“Noel”; “The Birthday of a King,” by Neidlinger; “Sleep, 
Baby Mine,” by Denée; “There’s a Merry Brown Thrush,” 
by Dudley Buck; “The Mill Wheel” (German folk song); 
“Petite Roses,” by Cezek, and “Hush, My Little One,” 
by Bevignani. As encores the young singer gave “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The singing of this boy has been commented upon again 
and again in THe Musicat Courter, and all that remains 
to be said here is to repeat that the lad’s voice is wonder- 
fully sweet, and in the medium register remarkably rich, 
which betokens that he will develop into a baritone after his 


song, 


voice changes. 

Miss Branth in her playing shows a dominant musical 
quality which women violinists frequently lack. She played 
the Grieg Sonata in F major with breadth, the Andante 
from the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto with grace, and the 
Wilhelmj “Romanza” and Sarasate’s “Spanish Dances” 
with delightful tone. After the Andante from the Men 
delssohn Concerto the audience dernanded an encore, and 
Miss Branth played, with characteristic dash, one of the 
Hungarian Dances by Brahms. Miss Branth also played 
violin obligatos for the religious numbers sung by Master 
Gulick—“Sancta Maria,” by Faure, and the Bach-Gounod 


“Ave Maria.” 





Dr. Gerrit Smith’s 272d Organ Recital. 


APIDLY approaching the 300 mark, Dr. Smith seem- 
ingly never tires of his search for novelties, as well 
as the performing of the standard classics. At the last re 
cital, S. Archer Gibson, of Baltimore, Md., played most of 
the organ numbers, showing big technic, warm musical 
temperament and much taste in registration. One of his 
best numbers was the Widor Fifth Symphony, and of the 
classics the Bach A minor Prelude and Fugue. 

Laier he played some Wagner excerpts with brilliancy 
and effect. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, sang Franck’s “Wait 
hou Still” with such feeling and impressiveness that it 
was better than a sermon. He also gave the Handel ‘Thy 
“Samson” with classic repose, show 
Rare is this 
quality—for it takes more brains than most singers possess 
of the present series of recitals. 


Glorius Deeds” from 
ing himself a master of the oratorio style 


This was the last 





New Godowsky Bookings. 

Leopold Godowsky, the great Chopin interpreter, who 
makes a transcontinental tour beginning the latter part of 
January, will not return to the East until the middle of 
March. He has been booked recently in Spokane, Linds- 
borg, Kan., and Williamsport, Pa 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
a OF GOTHAM. — 


NEw YorK, December 24, 1900 
RANCIS STUART, of San Francisco, now here, 
Ko~ has probably given more singers the entrée 
Kon into brilliant careers than any other vocal 
teacher of the Pacific Coast. Concerning Mr. 
Stuart's own career as a teacher, it may be mentioned that 
he has been closely identified with the musical interests of 
San Francisco during the past ten years. Before that time 
he was a favorite pupil of the elder Lamperti, of Italy, and 
an acknowledged representative of that great master’s 
method. He studied also with the elder Garcia, teacher of 
Jenny Lind and Malibran, and with Vanuccini, teacher of 
Scalchi, Annie Louise Cary and Myron Whitney. With 
such an equipment, combined with superior native ability 
and a fine conscience for his art, not to mention a fluent 
command of Italian and a charming personality, it is not a 
matter of wonder that he turns out so large a number of 
the most brilliant singers and successful teachers of the 
coast. As before stated, Mr. Stuart is now here, located 
at Carnegie Hall, where several of his prominent pupils of 
the Pacific Coast are studying with him, along with others 
who have known of him and his good work for some time 
past. Several of his pupils will shortly be heard here in 
church and concert, and there is no doubt that this Lam 
perti exponent will find himself in demand. 
®A©® 

The Clef Club met in the restaurant, Carnegie Hall, on 
Tuesday, owing to the impossibility of finding a room at 
the Lorraine. There was a good attendance, and Carl G. 
Schmidt presided over the dinner. The after-dinner oratory 
was presided over by the first vice-president, Louis A. Rus 
sell. The subject on the docket for the evening was “The 
Idiosyncrasies of Modern Harmony,” and the speakers 
were A. J. Goodrich and Frank A. Shepard. 

Mr. Shepard was called on first and gave an interesting 
address under the sub-title of “The Logic of the Domi- 
nant.” He is a nervous speaker and it was not easy at all 
times to follow him, but he was aided by charts and copies 
of one of his books. There can be no doubt at all but that 
he himself believes his method of harmony is much to be 
preferred for its simplicity and directness. He was closely 
followed by the members, who evinced their interest by 
asking many questions. 

Mr. Goodrich talks in an easy manner. 
harmony is not understood even by musicians as it ought, 
the cause being largely accounted for in the conflict be- 
tween science and art. The developments in modern har 
mony have resulted largely from the refusal to be tied 
down to Old World rules. He claimed that “composition 
is mot a science” in any sense, and that it cannot well be 
done by rule. After a few words from Mr. Russell in sup- 








He claimed that 
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port of Mr. Shepard's plans, and by Mr. Tagg, who pointed 
out how largely the rules of harmony, and especially coun 
terpoint, were almost exclusively of the “thou shalt not” 
order. He thought that if the very few things to be al 
lowed the countrapuntist were written on a small card and 
everything else barred it would, at least, be more concise. 

All of the names proposed for membership—H. H. Hal 
lett, W. C. Hardy, Dr. K. F. Junor and Frank H. Shepard 
—went through unanimously. Notice of an amendment to 
the by-laws creating a new class of membership was given 
by the executive committee, so as to admit of the election 
of “honorary members” at the discretion of the club 

©®AaA® 

The Geraldine Morgan Amateur Orchestra, from the 
Joachim Violin School, was a feature of the Carnegie 
Lyceum children’s performances of last week. They play 
well, and several of them bear distinguished names, as 
may be seen below: 

Hampton Bonner, Kenneth Bonner, Emily Gilbert, Ed 
win T. Holmes, Jr.; Jeanette McAlpin, Harriet Ogden 
Pandia_ Ralli, Nicholas Roosevelt, Oliver 
Gladys Stewart, Louise Thorne, Edith Wright, Merrit T 
Wyatt and Florence Wyman. They assisted in the per 
formance because it was for the benefit of the Professional 


Roosevelt 


Children’s String Orchestra 


®A® 
Kate Stella Burr, accompanist, organist, &c., has had 
quite a bit to do of late, as follows: Mrs. Elizabeth 


Northrop’s “At Home”; Dudley Buck, Jr., musicale; 
Mrs. Moore, Riverside Drive, musicale; United States 
Daughters of 1812, at Delmonico’s, and selections from 
“St. Paul” and “Hymn of Praise,” by Mendelssohn, at 
her electric lighted, up to date Grace M. E. Church, up 
town, the evening of the last Sabbath of the month. This 
church is getting to be a regular kindergarten for Fifth 
avenue churches. After a season with her the singers go 
straight to prominent churches on Filth avenue his 


last, she says, is not for publication; hence it is published 
r ®A® 

Miss Eleanor Foster, the pianist and teacher, active 
here and in Yonkers, N. Y., 
a parlor musicale, in which the following participated 
Miss Clara Dorris, soprano; Miss Jeanne Frankel, con 
Madison W. Smith, baritone; Otto Schroeder, 
Miss Foster, solo pianist 


gave last Wednesday evening 


tralto; 
violin; Frank Hauser, ‘cello; 
with B. V. Giannini at the piano 
A varied program, consisting of exclusively modern 
playing a Rubin 
Rubinstein 


works, was performed, Miss Foster 
stein ‘cello Sonata, a Chopin Valse and the 
*Kanimenoi-Ostrow,” No. 22. A crowd of interested lis 


teners filled the parlors and enjoyed the evening 
©®Aa® 

[he Kirpal Conservatory, of Flushing 

Young Theodore Lindorff, the pianist, recently 


continues to 
flourish 
played the Gade Novelletten and Mendelssohn D minor 
Trio in New York, with those veterans, Messrs. Roeb 
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helen and Bergner, who seem to take a lively interest in 
him. He has received much encouragement from them, 
and this is certainly appreciated. It is quite unnecessary 
to mention where this occurred, as the name of the lady is 
altogether unknown in the musical professional world, so 
self-sufficient is she in the belief that her own little sphere 
is enough in itself. What folly! As if we were not all 
dependent on the public, after all; and the more this public 
knows to one’s credit, the likelier the activity, and conse- 
quent prosperity. But there are people who can only 
see the brick wall next them—who cannot see the glo- 
rious sun and stars beyond. 

After the last concert of the Kirpal Conservatory the 
Fiushing Journal had this to say: 

The parlors and halls were crowded with an interested audience 
who listened to the select program, which contained strictly clasdical 
compositions as well as selections from the madern school. * * * 

Miss May Gillies played a beautiful selection from Bizet’s “Car 
men.” The progress in her playing is most remarkable Only 
ardent devotion to the difficult task can accomplish such results 
* * * The same must be said of Miss Zelia Hicks, of whom Mrs 
Kirpal can be justly proud. Her deep, mellow voice was listened 
to with great pleasure in “Little Boy Blue,” by Buckingham, and 


Joyce and Lambert's “One More Clasp.” The spontaneous applause 


after her singing was well deserved * *Master Theodore Lin 
dorff was the last on the program The people are always pleased 
to hear him play. He sits down, half boy and half artist, and is 
always sure of captivating his listeners He played Thalberg’s 
Fantaisie of Schubert melodies, and as an encore “Tarantelle,”’ by 
Chopin, and he did play well 

®a® 


Parson Price's pupil, Miss C. Hanselmann, of the Yon 


kers Dutch Reformed Church, sang recently in a concert 


in Brooklyn these numbers \ Heavenly Dream,” by 
Gray, and Millard’s Ave Maria,” in both of these win 
ning much praise She is blest with musical intelligence 
ind taste, and with the control Mr. Price has given her, her 
singing is very effective. The Price pupils are ever to the 
tore 


® A ® 
rhe Carleton Shorthand Music School makes a specialty 
of teaching those who wish to increase their knowledge of 
and especially in reading Mrs. Carleton guarantees 
This new shorthand 


music 
istonishing results in a few months 


nethod can be applied to all branches of music, and the 


inventor makes special rates to teachers who desire to teach 
he method 
®Aa® 
Mrs. Broadfoot announces the marriage of her daughter, 
Fleanore. to Francisco Garcia Cisneros, November 17, 1900. 


F. W RIeESRERG 


Madame Wagner’s Daughter Marries. 

Fraulein Isolde von Bilow, daughter of Mme, Cosima 
Wagner, and Herr Zeidler, a conductor in Bayreuth, were 
married on Saturday at the home of the Wagner family in 
Bayreutl The former Friulein von Bilow is a step 
daughter of Richard Wagner. Her father was the noted 
Herr Zeidler is 


conductor and pianist, Hans von Biilow 
one of the chorus masters at Bayreuth 
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FESTIVALS THE PRESS SAID: ; 
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‘*Carried her audience by storm.”—Port/and Advertiser. ; 
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** Charms her hearers.” —Manchester Mirror. > 
«* Achieved a distinct triumph.”—Aurlington News. : 
‘* Thrilled her audience.”—Burlington Free Press. 
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for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.”—New York 
Herald. 
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FRANCE. 


OUNOD’S “Reine de Saba,” lately revived at 
(~~ the Chateau d’Eau without sticcess, 
Ce lutely unknown to the present generation of 

Parisians. It had only fifteen performances on 
its first production, February 18, 1862, at the Opera, but at 
Brussels, the next year, it ran for forty-three nights amid 
enthusiasm, Gounod himself conducting. At Darmstadt it 
had a prodiguous triumph before an audience comprising 
all the maestri and capellmeisters of Germany. It has 
never been given in Vienna, nor in London. In England 
its Biblical title prevented its production, for although 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” is that of Gerard de Nerval, 
rather than of Solomon, the good puritans of London 
looked on the presentation of this lady, of whom I think, 
the Koran and the Arabian Nights tell some funny tales, 
as blasphemous. In 1865, however, the difficulty was sur- 
mounted by giving it as a cantata at the Crystal Palace 
concerts and calling it “Irene.” Strangely, too, the same 
idea cropped up in Paris in 1893 when the Société des 
Grand Concerts proposed to give it at the Eden Theatre, 
but the society expired of impecuniosity before the event. 


©a® 


The conservatory began its seventy-fourth season of con- 
certs with Brahms’ C minor Symphony. A. Pougin does 
not like Brahms; he warns people against confounding 
Brahms’ C minor with Beethoven's C minor; he thinks 
the former has no appreciable ideas, no interesting theme, 
and that the orchestration presents no new detail, nothing 
ingenious or worthy of attention. The finale is mere 
schoolboy work. In fact, the third B is not fit to be put 
in the same alphabet with the other two Bs 

The Coionne concerts continue to give operatic fragments, 
such as the third act of “Siegfried,” and the march from 
“Henry VIIL,” two excerpts which demand imperatively 
dramatic and Tremisot’s 
“Pyramus et Thisbe,” 
in orchestral management, inconsistent in his instrumenta 
tion and lacking in harmonic richness. The Lamoureux 
concerts produced Chabrier's ‘‘Gwendoline,”’ Lalo’s Spanish 
Symphony, and Bourgault-Ducoudray’s “Rhapsodie Cam- 
bodigenne,” the first being almost Wagnerian, the second 
pretty, the third bizarre. It may be said in its behalf that 
the composer had the Paris equivalent of the Midway 
Plaisance of Chicago on the brain. The second part of the 
program was devoted to Berlioz, The Colonne 
divided its program between Mendelssohn and Saint-Saéns, 
the chief number in the former being the overture to “Ruy 
Bias,” in the second bits of “Etienne Marcel 


©®Aa® 
M. Gailhard promises marvels of mise-en-scéne for the 


production of Leroux's “Astarte” in January next. He says 
“d'une sensualite extreme.’ The an- 


is abso- 


scenic commenta ry. overture, 


is the work of a man inexperienced 


matinee 


the scenes are to be 
nouncement will fill the opera house. 


©Aao ' 


Edouard Blau has completed a libretto based on Mme 
De Stael’s ‘“Corinne,”” for which Ernest Morel, a pupil of 
Massenet, will furnish the music. He is a young man, who, 
judging by his published works, ‘has an artistic tempera 
ment and some inspiration. Agnew operetta is announced 
at the Renaissance, under the title of “Princess de Ta- 
verne,” a name that reminds one of the “Princess d’Au- 


The Hmerican Wnstitute of Applied Music 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


berge,”” by Jean Blockx, the Flemish composer, a work 
which has had a great success and has lately won a real 
triumph at the Grand Theatre of Lille. 

®A® 


Massenet is in great demand. 
acte music for “Phedre” was given at the Odéon, 
ber 10, 12, 15, 17 and 21; 


Christmas Music in Old Wales. 


(23 
3 
four of his operas fill the pro- they have duly impressed the 
gram of the Grand Theatre, at Lyons; his “Marie Magde 
leine” has been lately given at Berlin, and his “Cendrillon” 
at Turin. He will conduct a series concert festival of his fraternal dinner 
works at Brussels, and the first performance of “Cendril No bell ringing in Wales would be’ complete without 
lon” at Nantes. the execution of that favorite and indeed hallowed air, 
®G®Aa® “The Bells of Aberdovy”—or, to give it its Welsh name, 

The Varietes gave, December 1, a new thing called come- “Clychau Aberdyfi.” The belief is widespread that the 
die-operette, in four acts and five tableaux, music by Louis 
Varney. The piece is really more comedy than operetta 
The time is 1804, when Citizen Bonaparte was about turn 
ing himself into Napoleon Empereur and Cadoudal was 
conspiring to seize and abduct him. Napoleon at that time 
was in love with Mlle. George, and one plan was to catch 


His incidental and entr’- 
Decem- 


brazen clangers of the steeple of the Cath 


listening population with 
their majors, bob-majors and triple bob-majors, the mu 
sicians of the bell will sit them down together at a jolly 


at some nearby comfortable inn 


























‘ ‘ °:Ba8 am ‘ Me-ri, Ma- ewyn Mai hedd-ywh fo -re: ad 
him while he was visiting her. Now, Mile. George was a O. Mer ele " a a oe fe-ree eawyn 
great flirt and had many wooers. To get rid of their im en =< = 

one > . d ’ ie Lage . 7 
portunities she flung away the key to her flat. Where did ’ Fg a dor bach yn canu, Ar gw-ew yr ¥ "= eg 











it go to? She and Mlle. Duchesnoir were rivals in the role 
of Phedre, and each had a circle of admirers. 

The Eleventh Hussars were sworn adherents of George, 
and in the innocence of their hearts presented her with a 0 Waar bg sg == ae ary 
bouquet and 1,000 francs. A young officer is sent to deliver a7 i Lu rh bids a mud KL Caceres the bush. 

" P ‘ : r alorn 4 thers. Along / tere 
this token of admiration, and, of course, Napoleon Bona 












parte is elsewhere. 


bells are celestial 


®G®aew tune 


speaking eternal truths in the tones of this musical chime 


is supernatural; that the 


voices 
reviving antiquities. It gave, 
with Mlle. Acte in the title role, one act of Gluck’s “Al- The following carol, 
ceste,” a feat which recalls its performance of the second lish phraseology, possesses a power to thrill the fibres of 
ict of “William Tell.” “Yes,” said Rossini, “really the _the heart when intoned in those ancient syllables which fell 
whole second act.” It will als revive Reger’s “Ia Statue” pon the ears of Cesar and of Agricola: 

and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Ascanio,” the former (first performance 


1861) will need revision. 


The Opera seems to be 
albeit trite in the form of its Eng 


As I sat on a sunny bank 
All en a Christmas morning 
Three ships came sailing by 


©®A ® ° Who, think you, was in those ships 


: é 7 , Christ and the Virgin Mar 
At Brussels a society is organizing for the cultivation , 8 y 


of old music and old instruments; the founders are Mme 
Mme. Boiner, singer; M. Van Hunt, 
Delfosse, viola da gamba, and a pri 


The harper is an imposing and ubiquitous figure in the 


Leon. clavecinist : principality, and even as an accompaniment to an ob 


viola d'amore, and M. 
vate performance will be given in January. 


viously modern song like the following, the chords of the 
old harp are full of grandeur: 





Thrice welcome, old Christmas, we greet thee agair 
posi With laughter and innocent mirth in thy train 
Morgan String Quartet. Let joy fill the heart and shine on the brow 


While we snatch a sweet kiss ‘neath the mistletoe boug! 
The mistletoe bough, the mistletoe boug! 


We've full right to kiss neath the mistletoe boug! 


Wales is “The 


an old Glamorganshire 


HE first of ten concerts of the Morgan Chamber _— 
T Club was given on the afternoon of December 19, 
the home of Mrs. West Roosevelt, 110 East Thiste-tee 
street. The Morgan Quartet played Mozart's B flat Quartet 
with finished art, to the delight of the audience. They were 
then assisted by Emil Paur, in the celebrated Schumann 
dash and charm: 


A melody popular at all seasons in 
Ploughman’s Call,” 


oxen. OLIVE 


song to the 
LOGAN 

Quintet. The performance was full of 
A very large and fas*ionable audience was present, includ 
Fritz Kreisler, 


Norman C, Lascelles. 


LASCELLES, pupil of Stepanoff and 

Leschetizky, whose return to New York this fall to 
resume teaching has already been announced 
A. Gerard-Thiers, is meeting with gratifying success. His classes have 
been growing and already 
among his pupils several of unusual talent. Mr 


ing many musicians of note—Jean Gérardy, 
Myron Whitney, St. and others. 


ORMAN C 


in this paper 


Alfred Gérard-Thiers, the voice specialist, will visit steadily, he has discovered 
Washington December 26 to 28, at the express desire of 
Mrs. Herriott-Shade, Mrs, J. M. Riemer and Miss Amy 
three pupils of his who are conducting successful 
Thiers will try voices and the piano. Mr, Lascelles has a well appointed studio at 


No. 28 West Eighty-eighth street. 


Lascelles 
makes a specialty of preparing pupils for the concert stage 
Law, as well as training those who desire to become teachers of 
vocal studios in that city. Mr. 
advise for courses of study at Willard’s Hotel 


KAETHE PIECZONKA 


WALKER, 





DEPARTMENTS: 
The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. Violoaceilist. 


The Fletcher Music School. Solo’Cellist Women’s String 


ELL ringers come from all parts of Wales at 
Christmas to perform their mightiest on the 


edral church in a city agreed upon, and after 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baber, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, Harold Bauer end D. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


MATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the gard 212 West 59th Street, New York, } 
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Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, etc. 
ADDRESS 


169 East 95th St., New York. 
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BERESF ORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
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RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West Sth St., New York. 











EARL ies 


CULICK 


The American Nightingale, of New York City. 


Oratorios, Festivals, Recitals, Drawing Rooms, 


For Terms and Dates address 


JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 
467 Bedford Avenue, BPOOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


HE descriptions in the daily papers of the 
opening opera performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House were amusing proof 
of how the enterprise is regarded. Some- 
thing like this: “Gounod’s chef d’ceuvre 
was chosen by Mr. Grau for the opening 

of the musical season, and the house was crowded. 

Long before the curtain rose the galleries were 

completely filled, ausgekauft, but the élite were not 

in such a state of anxiety to get the most they could 
for their money, and came in detachments. During 
their entrance the lights were kept rather low, so 
that the duo between Saleza and M. de Nevers lost 
much of its brilliancy. But when all illuminations 
were turned on for the second act the effect was 
magical and the scenic display beyond description. 

Juliette was elegantly gowned in virgin white, but 

somehow seemed to lack the aplomb of Mrs. T. 

Pastor, whose robe (a of Madame 

Grisette, Rue Mogador, Paris) took the cake. The 

débutante, Miss X, in a velvet robe montante, was 

an exquisite figure, and the matronly figure of 

Mrs. G. and others too numerous too mention 

made the enraptured reporter doubt whether he 

was in our temple of music or the horse show. M. 





confection 


Pol Plancgon was in fine voice, and sanctioned the 
modern style of male dress by adopting a white 
waistcoat. The opera, we may add, is in five acts, 
words by Romeo, music by Juliette, and is a com- 
parative novelty in Gotham.” 

Nobody in the place, ex- 
cept a few poor people in the galleries, listened as 
best they could to the music; as for the rest, for 
the New York ladies, like Roman ladies at the 
circus, “To see they come; come to be seen them- 


And so on, and so on. 


and the gentlemen wander from box to 
That is amusing, but is 


selves,” 
box, chatting and flirting. 
it art? 

We go to the theatre or opera now to see our 
friends, and to be able to say we have heard this 
star or that star. The composer or author is a 
quantity to be neglected. We want to see Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin. Who is Rostand? We go to 
see a charming gentleman with two legs play Mac- 
beth, but who was Shakespeare? And in the star 
what do we admire? Very often only the lady’s 
dress or coiffure. 

®AaA® 

Even in absolute music we see the same tendency 
We have some twenty or thirty 
pianists reciting through the land. As a rule they 
all recite the same things—Beethoven, op. x; 
Chopin, op. g; Brahms, op. a; Tschaikowsky, op. 
b, and so on. But what fills the concert hall is the 
technic of the pianistic acrobat who is “interpret- 
ing’ the lucky composer, and whom we dignify by 
the title of virtuoso. 

The poor virtuoso must not be blamed too 
severely for cultivating his athletic powers. As a 
nearly general rule he is imported here by some 
manufacturer who wants his piano “boomed,” and 


of modern taste. 


hence he is bound to show that the instrument for 
which he is the advertising agent is better than any 
other in the market. He must display all its good 
qualities and hide all its bad. He must do his best 
to sell thet brand of piano. And then, alas! he is 
expected to sign a certificate that it is the best 
instrument he ever touched. All this sadly handi- 
caps him in displaying his own real talent, still it 
gives him a chance to make himself known, and 
then returning his own master. 
©®A® 
In a letter dated September 23, 1782, Mozart 
wrote what is as true now as it was in his day: 
“To win applause one must write things so intel- 
ligible that a cabman may be able to sing them, 
or else so unintelligible that people will admire them 
for the very reason that no one can comprehend 


them.” That is, the public will have either coon 
songs or Heldenleben, Hall Caine or George 
Meredith. 

©®Aa® 


Years ago Rubinstein wrote that there were three 
different stages of musical taste. The first lasted 
till 1855. Then everything was virtuosity; Italian 
operas and Meyerbeer operas were popular be- 
cause the singers, male and female, were virtuosi. 
In concerts nothing was tolerated except fantaisies 
and variations on operatic airs, or dance and 
bravura airs. 

From 1855 to 1880 the public and the artists 
went in for the classics, rejecting rudely anything 
new. The fashion was for symphonic concerts and 
chamber music, and a fantasia on an opera air in 
a program was a profanation. 

At present we are in the third mood, we want 
only what is new and transcendental, while any 
thing old has only an historic interest. 

There has been some change since Rubinstein 
expressed these opinions, but we can still repeat 
the question: How long will the present state last; 
always or will there be a reaction? Will there be 

What will the new 
In that case we shall 


something more novel yet? 

thing be? Popular music? 

recommence by the recommencement. 
©®AaA® 


The change must be gradual, the progress slow. 
Violent shocks are not always, and certainly not 
necessarily, the precursors of durable revolutions. 
Indeed, ordinarily, it is by the very opposite means 
that the empire of truth is established. However 
little one studies the works which have obtained 
a durable admiration and indisputable renown, one 
sees that their essential character is simplicity and 
tranquillity. In the intellectual as well as the moral 
order, violence, far from being a right of force, is 
an indication of weakness. It is especially the char- 
acteristic of works of the decadence in literature, in 
music, and in painting. 

Truth is before al] simple and tranquil; it pene- 
trates rather than strikes; it is not the blast of 








FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Boreas, but the rays of Phcebus. Hence it often 
passes unperceived or disdained, deprived, as it is, 
of all artifices, all extraneous trickeries, all the tinsel 
to which so many works, more or less seasoned, 
owe that transient splendor which is called “fash- 
ion,” an ephemeral crown whose leaves fall at the 
slightest shake, and disperse at the slightest breeze. 
®AaA® 

M. Jean d’Udine in commencing his duties as 
critic of the Courrier Musical, makes a public 
profession of faith. All criticism cf art, especally 
of musical art, ought to remain subjective. The 
beauties of art only excite individual emotion, and 
if, for example, “in music, that emotional mathemat- 
ics, I see only a vague, poetic intuition of rhythms 
and abstract numbers and not a mirror of precise 
verities | do not esteem it less sublime, nor less in- 
dispensable for mankind.” Hence, while recogniz- 
ing certain useful forms, he will never attempt to 
analyze the secret emotions, which are individual, 
both in the case of the composer who translates 
them into sounds and in the case of the audience 
who hears them rendered. He does not believe in 
the universality of any harmonic or melodic formu- 
A street song is as 
“Zarathustra” to 
symphonic 


la. Everything is relative. 
beautiful for those who like it as 
those whose brains can take in that 
poem. 

Allowing the admirers of Richard Strauss to en- 
joy all the pleasure they can get from his works, he 
protests against his zsthetics. It is not a question 
whether he likes his curves and color, that is a per- 
sonal affair, but he protests against the dangerous 
“cerebrality of a man who, confounding the world 
of ideas and that of feeling, pretends to set to music 
moral axioms and to represent by chords and melo- 
You reply that 

I rejoin that 


dies the proverbs of Sancho Panza. 
Strauss’ works are very interesting. 
art is not made to interest, but to touch.” 


Miss Francisca Married. 


ISS FANNIE MICHELSE, known as Fannie Fran- 
cisca, the American singer, was married December 5 

at Amsterdam, Holland, to M. Jacques Coini, who is con- 
nected in an executive department of the opera in that 


city. 


Mrs. Katherine Doubleday Busy. 


Mrs. Doubleday in this her first New York season is 
doing much better than she expected, her pupils of other 
times being so well satisfied that they all recommend her 
enthusiastically Her method, based on personal ex- 
perience as a successful singer, that of “front tone pro- 
enables her pupils to sing for hours without 

\ specialty is the correcting of that singer's 


as well as the training of the 


duction,” 
weariness 
bane, the wobbly “tremolo” 
speaking voice, such as clergymen, public speakers, &c. 


Clementine Sheldon-Hess at the Astoria. 


Pilgrim Mothers’ 
afternoon was the 


dinner at the 
singing of 


A. feature of the 
Astoria last Saturday 
this young Binghamton artist, 
Song of Dawn,” by Allitsen, and a popular little song by 


Homer N. Bartlett. In these she showed most artistic 


whose numbers were “A 


voice-use, a clear and true light soprano and daintiness of 


conception, united with grace of person. She received 


well deserved applause. 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include : 


Helen Culver, 


Oratorio, 
4 The Great Contralto. Opera, 
Justin Thatcher, Concert, 
Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


Lorraine De L’Archet, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. 
Hatte Barton Kerlin, 


Concert Pianiste. 


neerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, MARCH and 


APRIL, !90I. 


Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 





138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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KREISLER IN BOSTON. 





Since Kreisler’s Appearance in Boston on the 18th He Has Been Invited 


to Perform the Beethoven Concerto in D Major with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on 


February 


8 and 9. 





R. KREISLER is certainly a violinist of 
amazing technic. His clearness and pu- 
rity in scales, double notes, octaves, 
flageolet tones are remarkable. His tone 

is sympathetic, and he sings a cantilena delightfully. He 
is inclined to take his allegros at great speed, but we have 
had so much of the “slow allegro” here in Boston that a 
true allegro is a treat as well as an excellent object lesson 
to young violinists. If his left hand is nimble and sure; 
his bowing, easy and graceful and brilliant, also excites 
admiration. Nor does his extraordinary technic ever lead 
him into mad extravagance for the sake of making the 
audience sit up. Mr. Kreisler is always the musician. 

It is to be hoped that this master of the violin will be 
heard here at a Symphony concert.—Journal, December 


19. 





Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, gave a recital in 
Steinert Hall last evening, assisted by J. Wallace Good- 
rich, accompanist. The program included a Bach Suite, 
concerto for violin No. 2, by Vieuxtemps; Tartini’s 
“Devil Trill” sonata and Paganini’s “Non Piu Mesta,” 
transcribed by Kreisler. 

He has a tone of great volume and of wonderful purity, 
his intonation is absolute and his mastery of harmonics, 
double stopping and other violin virtuosic tricks is com- 
plete. In these respects he seems to be w.thout a supe- 
rior. The higher artistic qualities were admirably dis- 
played in the Bach number, also in the concerto. 

The other numbers served to display all the violin 
pyrotechnics known to modern artists, and Mr. Kreisler 
received an immense ovation at the close of the recital. 
Two extra numbers were added as the result of numerous 
recalls. In a word Mr. Kreisler has demonstrated his fit- 
ness to be classed with the few great violin masters that 
have appeared in Boston within recent years.—-The Post, 
December 19. 


Steinert Hall: Mr. Kreisler’s Recital. 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist from Vienna, had a striking 
success last evening at his concert in Steinert Hall. He 
played, accompanied by J. Wallace Goodrich, a Bach Suite, 
Vieuxtemps’ F sharp minor Concerto, the Tartini Sonata, 
and a piece by Paganini, “Non Piu Mesta,” in the arrange- 
ment of which he himself apparently had a hand. 

Of a violinist’s technic only a violinist may speak with 
authority. To a non-violinist, however, it appeared as 
though Mr. Kreisler were performing incredible feats of 
virtuosity. In the Paganini piece, for example, there was 
a bewildering display of fireworks, indeed amazing. His 
tone in bravura passages is very large, and in melodies it 
sounded full and at the same time sweet. The intonation 
was pure, and there was always an effect of admirable 
freedom. 

To turn to the musical side of the matter, Mr. Kreisler 
played what was of musical worth very beautifully indeed. 
He did the Bach Suite admirably, nobly, and the concerto 
he made sound worth while; he was always simple and 


unaffected. Brilliant he was, too, to a high degree; how- 
ever, it was all very beautiful playing, well deserving the 
enthusiastic applause it got from a large audience.—Even- 
ing Transcript, December 109. 





Fritz Kreisler’s Recital. 


Distinguished Young Austrian Violinist Heard in Steinert 
Hall. 


Fritz Kreisler, who recently returned to America after an 
absence of twelve years, gave a recital in Steinert Hall last 
evening. When Mr. Kreisler was last heard here he was 
a very small boy, and his playing was then regarded as 
something extraordinary for one of his years. He is now 
no longer an infant phenomenon, but a very sturdy young 
man, possessed of an excellent musical equipment. 

He was welcomed heartily by the audience, and a great 
deal of applause was bestowed on his performance of a pro- 
gram consisting of the following selections: Suite, by Bach; 
Concerto, F sharp minor, No. 2, by Vieuxtemps; Sonata, 
“The Devil's Trill,” by Tartini, and “Non Piu Mesta,” by 
Paganini-Kreisler. 

Mr. Kreisler is easily the master of all requirements of 
techine, especially those concerning the left hand; his tone 
is pure; he plays with freedom and surety and with fine 
expression and sincerity—in brief, he is a violinist of 
much more than common ability, and his playing is a 
source of much artistic gratification. 

He gave an intelligent and well executed performance 
of the Bach Suite, and the brilliant Vieuxtemps Concerto 
was played with splendid dash and fine finish, Ample op- 
portunity was provided by Tartini’s famous Sonata for 
display of his brilliant virtuosity, and he readily met the 
demands of this exacting composition. His own arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s “Non Piu Mesta” is a very showy 
work, fairly bristling with amazingly difficult passages for 
bowing and fingering, but none so difficult that he did not 
play them with great swiftness and faultless intonation. 
His playing of the harmonics in this composition was 
really superb in delicacy of execution and beauty of tone. 
—Globe, December 19. 





With Fritz Kreisler at Steinert Hall, and the Longy 
Club at Association Hall, it was but natural that the re- 
viewer should sigh: 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 

We began therefofe, in Steinert Hall, with the Kreisler 
concert. The new violinist gave a recital which displayed 
him in every domain of the instrument. The solid class- 
ical school, the vein which is often called the “German” 
school, was present at the very beginning in a Bach work, 
a suite for four movements. 

Mr. Kreisler had the advantage of an excellent accom- 
panist, J. Wallace Goodrich, a thorough Bach scholar and 
a fine ensemble player. The result was something to be 
remembered and to grow enthusiastic over. Not a bit of 
sensationalism, not a trace of overforcing was evident, but 


a refreshing and musicianly interpretation of the pure 
style of the old master which was beyond criticism. 

Directly after this there came the “Belgian” school; the 
vein of pyrotechnics and of technical display, as repre- 
sented by a work of Vieuxtemps. In this vein the artist 
showed himself as effective as in the higher reaches. 

Kreisler has the breadth of an Ysaye, and when he 
achieves the larger bowing of that artist he will rank with 
anyone in the world. He is a giant of the violin as it is, 
and one does not need to apply the stereotyped phrasing of 
“good intonation,” “clear double stopping,” &c., to him; 
he has passed all that long ago. He is a musicianly player 
and an electrifying one—a rare combination. 

To play three and four voiced passages in harmonics is 
something rare in violin work, something that one asso- 
ciates only with that violin demon, Paganini. Mr. Kreisler 
not only achieved this, but a great many other points of 
thorny technic, and led his audience up to a fever heat of 
enthusiasm. The fantaisie on “Non piu Mesta” was an 
overwhelming exhibition of technic, partly evolved by 
Paganini, partly by the young violinist himself, and was so 
phenomenal that the audience demanded more with some- 
‘thing like frenzy.—Advertiser, December 19. 





A Great Violinist. 


In Steinert Hall, last evening, before a large and highlv 
interested audience, a violin recital was given by Fritz 
Kreisler, the Austrian violinist. 

Mr. Kreisler played in Boston with Rosenthal in 1888, 
but it is safe to say that most concertgoers’ recollections 
of him were rather indefinite. This they can never be 
again, for he proved himself last night to be one of the 
great players of the world, by far the most notable man 
since Ysaye, and in some respects superior to that master 
of the violin. Kreisler has, in the first place, a technical 
skill of amazing and phenomenal brilliancy; nothing is too 
difficult, and everything appears to be done with the ut- 
most ease—the true test of virtuosity. He has a broad, 
strong, eloquent tone, and above all a deep and potent 
something that stirs and thrills the emotions as no playe: 
of late has been able to do. In short, he stands among 
the first in the world. 

Kreisler is not merely a player of astounding technic 
and fiery emotion. He is, too, a musician of solid and 
dignified attainments, as his noble playing of the Bach 
Suite gave ample evidence. The Vieuxtemps Concerto 
showed him in a poetic and fascinating style, while his 
superb mastery over the frightful difficulties of the “Devil’s 
Trill” was something never to be forgotten. As if to 
pile Ossa on Pelion, he gave still further evidence of con- 
summate virtuosity in his own arrangement—I was about 
to say difficultization—of Paganini’s “Non Piu Mesta.” 
In response to most enthusiastic applause Mr. Kreisler 
played two movements of a Sonata by Nardini. Let me 
repeat, however, that Kreisler, wonderful technicist 
though he be, is first of all a musical artist of worth and 
dignity —Traveler, December 19. 





“In Classic Form.” 


¢¢]N Classic Form,” being recreations for piano by J. 

Lewis Browne, has just “been issued by the John 
Church Company. This series of short “teaching pieces” 
(each number occupies but two pages) range from the 
simplest melody, with both hands in the treble clef, to 
canon and fugue in two parts. Small hands have been 
thought of, and the music itself is melodious, well thought 
out and carefully fingered. Altogether a welcome addi- 
tion in a field that will never be overcrowded. 











The Teatro Comunale, of Bologna, opened its opera 
season on November 9, with Mascagni’s “Iris,” which 
scored an enthusiastic success. 











————_i 
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The Clavier Method. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

Y attention has been called to an article in 
your issue of December 19 - signed 
“Henry G. Hanchett,” and headed “The 
Clavier Method,” in which the writer 

states that the subject seems to him to be one which “in- 

vites and deserves general public discussion.” 

I have little time to answer this letter, but I will let its 
author condemn himself by quoting his own language. 
He says: “It is well known, I believe, that I am a strong 
advocate of the use of the Virgil Practice Clavier, and 
regard it as an immense time saver in the acquisition of a 
good technic and of vast assistance in the cultivation of 
musical taste and discernment. In fact * * * I believe 
that for the past five or six years I have had hardly one 
pupil who has not made use of the Clavier in accordance 
with the Virgil method for the acquisition and perfection 
of technic.” 

These are convincing assertions, but if, by means of the 
Clavier and the method, all these great and valuable things 
are accomplished, why does he go on to say that he can- 
not approve of the “methods, plans, ideas and courses” 
adopted in the Virgil schools? I am only responsible for 
one, and that is the Clavier Company School, of which I 
am the director. In this school the Clavier method is 
taught as its author understands it. If the public believes 
that Dr. Hanchett understands my method better than I 
do, then his condemnation of the “methods, plans, ideas 
and courses” of this institution may have some weight; 
but if, on the contrary, the public can indulge the belief 
that I understand the use of the Clavier and the method 
better than he does, as perhaps may seem reasonable, it 
matters little whether he favors my methods and plans of 
teaching or not. 

He says further: “These schools, without exception, 
make the goal technic, execution, performance, gym- 
nastics; in all of them quality of touch, artistic expression, 
beauty, culture, music are considerations of inferior rank.” 
I can excuse him in a measure for making this utterly 
false statement. He did, as he said, take both class and 
private lessons from me, but he never came to me with a 
lesson properly learned; he was anxious to scatter over a 
great deal of ground, but never really mastered a thing. 
He always had some false technical notions of his own 
sandwiched in which prevented his grasping thoroughly 
the subject in hand or getting the full benefit from the 
instruction given. Not only was his own progress hin- 
dered by his erroneous notions, but his pupils are suf- 
ferers from the same cause. I have had a good many who 
have had lessons in the Clavier method, as he called them, 
from him, and all these gave evidence of his incompetence 
as a teacher of technic. I have invariably found them 
wrong in nearly every elementary and foundational prin- 
ciple. 

Perhaps Dr. Hanchett thinks I ought to be pleased to 
have him announce to the world that he teaches the Clavier 
method. He may use the Clavier as he thinks best, but 
when it comes to the method I prefer that any teacher let 
it alone if he cannot teach it correctly. 

We have a special technic course and when pupils come 
to us, as Dr. Hanchett did, thoroughly experienced in music 
but deficient in technic, they take this course. We do not 


-talk to them of beauty, culture, music, but devote our ener- 


gies to correcting their faults and to giving them that which 
they lack. When the foundational principles have been 
thoroughly mastered these are applied in the study of musi- 
cal effects. Dr. Hanchett did not reach this point, though 
after he had made some progress in execution and in the 
study of the principles of accent and expression he sug- 
gested that he would like to make application of these to a 
few pieces. 

Accordingly, at the following lesson, he played for me 





WILLIAM C. CARL. 


a composition, and when he had finished playing he re- 
marked: “I see clearly the great value of these accent and 
expression principles and I feel sure that I have never 
made half as much of myself as I might have done had I 
devoted myself to just such work as this in my early stud- 
ies.” I believe he told the truth, for although I knew him 
to be a good musician, his playing certainly lacked in “qual- 
ity of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music’ — 
the points which he charges me with considering of “infe- 
rior rank.” 

These subjects are never considered by me as of inferior 
rank—Dr, Hanchett misrepresents me—but knowing that 
no one can reveal the superior qualities enumerated with- 
out thorough technical control, which implies that mind, 
muscles, nerves and fingers must be brought into sympa- 
thetic action, I devote myself, at first, to establishing in 
my pupil those mental and physical conditions which are 
the direct causes of the desirable effects mentioned. The 
goal of any teacher who really understands the use of the 
Clavier and conscientiously desires to teach intelligently 
the educational principles of the Clavier method, is not 
“technic, execution, gymnastics,” as Dr. Hanchett states 
These are simply the means employed to secure to the 
player the power of artistic, musical performance, which 
certainly should be regarded as the goal, for such per- 
formance covers the whole ground—it includes “quality of 
touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music.” 

The assertion that we neglect musical culture is entirely 
unfounded, which discovery Dr. Hanchett would have 
made had he completed the special technic course and 
then pursued a systematic course in the application of the 
principles learned In the Clavier Company Piano 
School, when pupils have gained a certain amount of 
technical skill, they enter the interpretation classes, which 
are under the artistic direction of S. M. Fabian, whose 
business is not to teach technic, but to see that pupils 
make a proper application of correct technical principles 
to artistic, musical expression and interpretation., He 
himself is a finished artist, is thoroughly versed in the 
principles of interpretation, and has an exhaustive knowl 
edge of piano literature. It may serve to explain why 
Dr. Hanchett does not approve of the work of our school, 
on the artistic side, when I state that there had been some 
talk of his taking charge of our pupils in the department 
of interpretation, but my ideals are so high that I could 
not accept the services of an ordinary performer in this 
branch of the work 

Dr. Hanchett seems anxious to warn teachers against 
taking up the Clavier method on the ground that even after 
they have gained certificates they will receive no support 
from headquarters. I wish it distinctly understood that any 
teachers who acquire a knowledge of the Clavier method 
as it really is, will receive my hearty support. The charge 
regarding certificates is, so far as concerns me, absolutely 
false, for I have never told any to whom I have granted 
certificates that they are not competert to teach the Clavier 
method. 

Dr. Hanchett quotes the statement of “two of the most 
prominent teachers of the country”: “That the more they 
saw of the results of Clavier teaching the less they liked 
it,” and tries, from policy, to shield them from the charge 
that this assertion proceeded from prejudice or jealousy 
He is very generous, but this assertion does not weigh with 
any intelligent person. He prides himself upon being con 
sulted about certain matters in connection with the issue of 
Book I. of my “ 
that in our school prospectus appear two paragraphs from 
his pen. It is true that he was asked to look over the proof 
of my book with a view to improve the order of the exer 
cises, but not with regard to the correctness of a single 
principle or to the construction of one exercise. After the 
lapse of a few days he returned the proof, saying that he did 
He fa 


vored the expression “marcato’ touch, in place of “half 
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staccato” touch, and this was adopted not alone upon his 
authority, but upon that of Hans von Biilow and Dr. Ritter 

With regard to the quotation in our prospectus, I can 
only say that Dr. Hanchett’s sense, when he expresses 
sense, is as good as anybody's sense, and, with his per- 
mission, I shall make use of it if necessary, but, with 
my own permission, I shall refuse his nonsense. 

Dr. Hanchett is a good lecturer upon musical subjects, 
and when I was going abroad I did recommend our com- 
pany to employ him to give lectures upon the use and im 
portance of the Clavier. At the time I did so he ex- 
pressed great interest in the work, and I had every reason 
to believe that, as he intended to continue his studies, 
he would become a competent and valuable assistant. 

Ben Johnson says: “One may be honest yet in error, or 
may be intelligent and in error, but no one can be both 
honest and intelligent and wrong.” Dr. Hanchett is cer- 
tainly wrong. Believing him to be honset, I can attribute 
his erroneous conclusions to but one cause—that is, lack 
of intelligence upon the subject under discussion. I know 
of two ways of convincing him before the public of his 
The first way is wholly dependent upon himself 
and his honor. I make to him the following proposition: 
I will give him for the period of one school year one pri- 
vate and two class lessons per week, free of charge, upon 
condition that he prepares faithfully the work that T shall 
I shall hold him for one term, at least, 
strictly to technic. At the end of the year I shall require 
him to announce, through the columns of THe Musica 
Courter, whether his statement that in our school “qual- 
ity of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music are 
considerations of inferior rank” is true or false 

The second way depends upon the willingness of my ad 
vanced pupils to state through the columns of your valu 
able paper whether, according to their own experience, 
Dr. Hanchett is correct when he asserts that the school 
conducted by the Clavier Company and myself makes “the 
and considers “qual 
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goal technic, execution, gymnastics, 
ity of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music” 
as of inferior rank.” 

The closing sentence of Dr. Hanchett’s letter is: “T 
want it borne in mind always that I subscribe myself as 
a friend and constant user of the Clavier and the Clavier 
method.” I want it borne in mind always that I subscribe 
myself as a friend of Dr. Hanchett. He takes to himself 
the right, because he is a friend of the Clavier and Clavier 
method, to handle these just as he chooses. I take to 
myself the right, because I am a friend of Dr. Hanchett, 
A. K. Virert. 


to handle him just as I choose 


Miss Nora Maynard Green’s Musicale. 
ON the evening of December 17 Miss Nora Maynard 


Green gave the seventh musicale in her spacious 

Fifth avenue studios, which were particularly attractive, 
being appropriately decorated with Christmas evergreens 
Many prominent persons were present, and all were en- 
thusiastic about the singing of the talented pupils, who 
included Mrs. George A. Smith, lyric soprano; Mrs, E 
Berry Wall, coloratura soprano; Miss Elizabeth Winter, 
coloratura soprano; Mrs. Katherine Kerr Carnes, dra- 
matic soprano; Miss Florence de Vere Boesé, soprano, 
and Miss Augusta Rossiter, soprano. Their work was 
artistic and finished, reflecting great credit upon Miss 
Green. Special mention must be made of the latter's re 
markable gift for teaching her pupils to trill easily and 
effectively. The efficient assisting performers were Mrs 
Edwin Dustin Ruggles and Miss Sybil! Worthington 
Smith, accompanists, and Miss Cecelia Bradford, violinist 
On January 8 Miss Frances Boesé, soprano, will give a 
recital in this studio, where, during the last week in the 
same month, an interesting program of sacred music will 


be presented 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. t 
WASHINGTON, December 28, 1900. | 
HE new organization known as the Washington 

Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 

of W. H. Santelmann, gave its first concert on 

the evening of Sunday, December 16, at Co- 
lumbia Theatre. The orchestra is composed of some of the 
best musicians in town, the strings comprising our best solo 
talent and the wind being made up of members of the Ma- 
rine Band, of which Mr. Santelmann is the leader. The 
idea of Mr. Santelmann as the leader of an orchestra, in- 
stead of a band, is not a novel one, as some of the local 
papers seem to think. 

All last winter and spring the Marine Band transformed 
itself into an orchestra for weekly concerts, as easily as a 
chameleon changes colors, and Leader Santelmann, who is 
a Violinist, worked up the current orchestral music except- 
ing symphonies, for public performance. 

The feature of the concert was a Rachmaninoff concerto 
(1873) for piano, which was played from manuscript the 
first time ,in this country. 

But to return to the concerto. It is great; and who can 
frown upon the present Russian craze which is seizing hold 
of us when there are such examples of Russian music as 
this in existence? A study of the inwardness of the music 
as revealed in this composition shows a leaning toward the 
diminished fourth and other unusual intervals in the mel- 
ody. The hamony is not extraordinary, nor is there any 
great peculiarity in rhythm. The frequent occurrence in 
this composition of the inexpressibly pathetic upward in- 
flection or tension of a half tone does not seem to me par- 
ticularly Russian, as this has been used by so many com- 
posers of other nations. 

A notable example of this rising half tone is the recent 
violin concer*> by Dubois, in which the principal theme of 
the first movement, and indeed the kernel of the whole 
composition, consists of two notes, the second a semi-tone 
above the first—a musical phrase, to my mind, indicative of 
the most intense and unsatisfied longing. 

The first theme shows the diminished fourth in the third 
and fifth measures. ' 

There is also a beautiful second theme and working 
out, and in this connection I regret to state that the au- 
dience betrayed its ignorance of the sonata form by ap- 
plauding at the beginning of the elaboration, after the an- 
nuncement of the two themes, being under the misappre- 
hension that the entire first movement, “Impetuoso,” had 
ended. 

The second movement, “Andante Cantabile,” is very 
short. but full of rich melody; and the third, “Allegro 
Scherzando,” is such a good example of a musical joke in 
its first and last part, that several members of the orches- 
tra, including Sol Minster, were seen to smile. But what 
a tragic melody in the second part of the movement! 





And then, of course, there is, after the return of the frolic- 
some measures, a sort of coda or finale to end up with. 

Th- rest of the program consisted of the familiar “Leo- 
nore” overture, Wagner’s “Ein Albumblatt” and “Lohen- 
grin Prelude,” Raff's “Im Walde,” and two Dvorak Sla- 
vonic Dances. 

The playing of the orchestra gives promise of good 
things, but the “Prelude to Lohengrin” lost most of its 
mystical and dreamy character by being played too rapidly 
and not sufficiently pianissimo. The concertmaster seemed 
to a large degree responsible for this. He appeared to be 
leading or trying to lead the violins instead of Mr. Santel- 
mann, and his movements, such as jerking of the head and 
arm, broke the fine repose and unity of movement of the 
other first violinists. He ought to keep his temperament 
in a padded cell when he goes to concerts. It is all very 
well to saw the Hunting theme on the notes of the major 
triad in the last movement of the “Im Walde” with one’s 
temperament at high pressure, but playing the Grail theme 
from “Lohengrin” with any degree of strenousness is like 
attempting the “Lost Chord” on a bass tuba. 

Aside from this incongruity in the first violins, the or- 
ganization is a good one, and both it and Mr. Santelmann 
should be complimented for the interpretation of Raff’s 
beautiful work, and for their work in the concerto, which 
to my mind did not at all overbalance the piano part, as 
some of the critics seemed to think. The personnel of the 
orchestra is as follows: William H. Santelmann, con- 
ductor; Herman C. Rakemann, concertmaster; Ch. Arth, 
Jr., Sol Minster, Raymond Schroeder, William E. Green, 
L. Naecker, Emil O. Weber, Frank A. King, Taylor Bran- 
son, J. W. Beauchamp, William Au, William Taylor, B. 
Amiss, Ch. Arth, Sr., Charles Schroeder, William Buck- 
ingham, Theo. A. Sevenhuysen, G. Leirabach,.L. Kruger, 
C. Donch, Joseph Finckel, Robert Stearns, John ter Lin- 
den, Wenceslad Villapando, C. Thierbach, A. Jaegle, J. 
Loeffler, C. Neumann, C. Kruger, W. Donch, E. Pfarr, F. 
Nacker, H. Jaeger, W. de Luca, F. Bohl, R. Messinger, 
F. Patzschke, J. Var.poucke, Edward Van Look, P. Bran- 
nan, H. Werres, H. Tavender, O. Lehnert, H. Wunderlich, 
W. F. Smith, B. Baumgartel, V. Petrola, L. Tilleux, Her- 
man Jaeger, H. Stone, William Walton, J. Esputa, F. Wa- 
len, S. Johnson, Ernest Lent, A. Giacchetti, George Sousa. 

I hope that this orchestra may become a permanent 
institution in Washington. 

G®AaA® 

The following appeared in the Washington Post: 

“Dr. J. W. Bischoff is arranging his course of concerts, 
of which there will be four. One will be a miscellaneous 
concert, another characteristic American music, and the 
last one, as usual, will be a cantata or oratorio by his 
choir, in the Congregational Church.” 

©®AaA® 

A number of new publications have been received, and 
these will receive attention later. 

®AaA® 

Alvah Glover Salmon has a number of compositions at 
the Congressional Library, his op. 36 containing a pleas- 


ing Gavotte in C. His latest work, “Impromptu,” op. 38, 
is not there BERENICE THOMPSON, 








Tom Karl Musicale. 


A brilliant event was the musicale of the popular tenor 
at the Dr. Gerrit Sinith studios last Monday evening, the 
participants being Misses Geraldine Morgan, Lucille 
Saunders, Marguerite Hall, and Tom Karl, Joseph Phillips, 
Dr. Gerrit Smith and Albert McGuckin. The participants 
contributed to a much enjoyed program, and a distin- 
guished social crowd applauded. Mr, Karl’s musicales are 
events, 


Obituary. 


Dr. Max Abraham. 


6¢ T° DITION PETERS” is known to the whole world 

of music. Its proprietor was Dr. Max Abraham, of 
Leipsic, who died in that city on December 10, after suf- 
fering for years with heart trouble. On December 1 the 
house celebrated its centennial. 

Dr, Abraham was a cultured man of high character and 
noble inclination. The Peters Musik Library of Leipsic, es- 
tablished by him years ago for the free use of all music 
students, remains as a monument to his memory. At the 
head of this library and publisher of the Musical Annual 
is Dr. Emil Vogel. The “Edition Peters” continues for the 


present. 





Sims Reeves Singing. 


AD Sims Reeves died twenty years ago, his 
loss to music in this country would certainly 
have been proclaimed as irreparable. By the 
end of the century, however, he had outlived 

his fame, and his death last week called forth little more 

than the usual number of lengthy obituary notices. Sims 

Reeves, indeed, belonged to a past generation, and even 

his vocal style was more or less obsolete. For Mr. Reeves 

belonged to a school which thoroughly believed in the 
theory of Madame Balfe, who, when cheery Arthur Mathi- 
son asker for something more than the then usual thirty 
guineas for the libretto of “The Talisman,” laid down as 
an axiom that “nobody cares for de vords.” A foreigner, 
however intelligent, who in the last generation heard Sims 

Reeves warble “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” or “My 

Pretty Jane,” or “Tom Bowling,” would have been puzzled 

to determine in what language he was singing. In those 

days, perhaps, librettos were so thoroughly illiterate and 
and absurd, that the less that was heard of “de vords” the 
better. But John Braham, if we may credit those who 
knew him, had rather a fault the other way. 

Apart from his indistinct enunciation, Sims Reeves 





singing was, for a pure tenor voice, as near perfection as 
we are ever likely to find it. He had well marked man- 
nerisms, of course. But perfect production and phrasing, 
absolute accuracy, both in intonation and in florid music, 
were features of his singing, which was, of course, quite 
foreign to the shouting that marks the modern German 
school. Yet in his day Sims Reeves beyond question 
exercised an immense and, for the most part salutary, 
influence over English vocalism. He had no trace of the 
vibrato, which even then was a vocal defect sometimes 
cultivated by the Italians. Every detzil was thought out 
and studied, and art considerations preceded all others 
Sims Reeves was perhaps the first really great tenor 
who ever won success under his own British name in the 
opera houses of Italy, a success which was repeated both 
in English and Italian opera in England, his operatic 
career thus extending over about twenty years. His 
whole artistic life lasted about sixty years; but at the end 
the once proud “star” was forced by straitened circum- 
stances to accept a civil list pension of £100.—London 
Truth, 





A new tenor has been discovered in Spain. His name 
is Biel; he.was a weaver at Saragossa, discovered by an 
impresario and brought to Madrid. From Madrid he was 
sent to Italy to study, and has now returned to the Spanish 
capital, where. in “L’Africaine’ and “Trovatore” he 
aroused great enthusiasm and is hailed as the greatest 
tenor of the century—greater than the great Gagarre. 
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HE Oliver Ditson 
Company take pos- 
session of the new build- 
ing, Boston, designed by 
Kendall, Taylor & 
Stevens, and erected jor 
them by Charles H. Dit- 


son, immediately after 
the holidays. The build 
ing—125 feet high, 10 





stories, a basement, and 
sub-basement—is built of 
Indiana limestone, terra 
cotta and light gray 
brick. The construction 
is steel, and the structure 
is fireproof. 

The building is equip- 
| ped with electric freight 
and passenger elevators, 
quick running 
lifts, an inter-connecting 


electric 
telephone system, and 
other modern business 
| appliances that will facili 
| tate the handling of their 
vast business. 

The sub-basement, 25 
feet below the street, is 
occupied by an indepen- 
dent electric lighting 
plant, the heating and 
ventilating 
and other machinery. 





apparatus, 


The basement will be 
used as a stock room 
The first and 
floors with balconies are 
designed for the retail 
~ and bookkeeping depart 
ments; the former is to be fitted out with entirely new 
fixtures. The two floors are connected with elevators and 
wrought iron stairs, and warmed by the fan ventilating 
system. The third and fourth floors will be occupied by 
sthe retail department of John C. Haynes & Co. and the 
musical instrument department of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. The general offices and editorial rooms will be on 
the seventh floor, and the other floors will be used for 
the storage of music. There is no room in the new 
building for the plate vaults, printing plant, instrument 
factory, piano warerooms, and storage for instruments; 
these departments will be continued as heretofore. 

The new building is built on the site formerly occupied 
by the five storied building erected by Oliver Ditson in 


second 








JOHN C. HAYNES. 


1857 at 451 Washington street, a few feet from Boston's 
busiest corner. 

“With the exception of a few names like Lowell Mason, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Stephen A. Emery and George 
F. Bristow,” says Rupert Hughes in his recent work 
“Contemporary American Composers,” “practically every 
Americatli composer of even the faintest importance is 
now living.” 








Oliver Ditson Company 





The youthfulness of our School of Music is due to the 
fact that it had to wait for a publisher—for the man who 
could create a demand, and supply it—for the man who 
could make it profitable for composers to write music 
That man was Oliver Ditson, and the American School of 
Music, it can fairly be said, was established with Oliver 
Ditson as its publisher. 

Almost without exception every prominent American 
composer has received from him substantial encourage- 
ment, and no other catalogue contains such an extensive 
list of meritorious works by American writers as does the 
catalogue of the Oliver Ditson Company 

Oliver Ditson was born October 20, 1811, in Boston, at 





OLIVER L. DITSON. 


the lower end of Hanover street, nearly opposite the resi 
dence of Paul Revere. His parents were of Scotch extrac 
tion, and his father was one of a firm of well to do ship 
owners 

North End public 


school, Oliver began his career as a clerk in the book store 


Graduating with honor from the 


of Colonel Samuel H. Parker. Later he mastered the print 
er’s trade, and re-entering Colonel Parker's employ made 
himself indispensable to his employer 

In 1834, Mr. Parker’s store was destroyed by fire. Soon 
afterward the firm of Parker & Ditson was formed, and 
business was begun with a stock that looked slim on a 
single counter at the famous Old Corner Book Store 
Young Ditson, now twenty-one years old, seeing a great 
future in the music publishing business, changed the book 
store into a music store, and in 1840 bought out his part 
ner’s interest. 

In any other branch of business he would doubtless 
have achieved great distinction; but he was finely adapted 
by nature and training to the calling he had chosen. From 
this period, wherever there was a demand for music of 
any sort, whether for musical societies, churches, Sunday 
schools, or the home, and whenever a demand could be 
anticipated and developed, the attractive publications of 
the house were immediately forthcoming. It was his keen 
foresightedness in providing for the musical wants of the 
public which was the envy and despair of Mr. Ditson’s 
competitors. 

Another catse of his success was his policy of cherish 
ing close and cordial relations with composers and artists 
He made their interests his own, and secured their con- 


stant and unvarying support 3efore the increasing excel 


lence of musical instruction in America made it unneces 
sary, he had sent, at his own expense, over twenty promis 
ing students to Europe for instruction 

He was a natural financier, and for twenty-one consecu 
tive years he was president of the Continental Bank of 
Boston. 
Savings Bank, and also a director of the 


For many years he was a trustee of the Franklin 
Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, to which he gave much 
attention The Old Corner 
maintained until the year 1844, when he removed to more 


Book Store lox anon was 


commodious quarters in the building standing where the 
Boston Herald is now located 
there entered the employ of Mr 
fifteen, and fresh from the Bosto 


Shortly after this change 
Ditson, at the age of 
English High School, 
John C. Haynes, the present head of the house. He came 
from sturdy New England parentage, his father being born 
in New Hampshire and his mother in Maine, the ancestors 
of one being English and the other Scotch-Irish 

Young Haynes gained an interest in the busines 
1852, and five years later was admitted as a co-partner, and 
the name of the house was changed to Oliver Ditson & 
Co 

In 1860 Mr. Ditson established John Church in busi 
ness in Cincinnati. In 1867, his oldest son, Charles H 
Ditson, was taken into the firm and given the management 
of the New York branch. In 1875, the Philadelphia house 
was established, with his son, J. E. Ditson (since de 
ceased), in charge 


house in the Northwest—Lyon & 
Healy—was founded in Chicago with furnished 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. If one is apt to belittle Mr. Dit 


son's great success on the 


The largest music 
capital 


ground that competition was 
not so great then as now, it is well to remember that dur 
ing his career, of the competitors compelled to retire from 
business he acquired the catalogues of about fifty—paying 
for one $125,000, another $100,000, and another $80,000 

On December 21, 1888, Oliver Ditson died, at the age 
of seventy-seven. His death dissolving the firm of Oliver 
Ditson & Co., 
Charles H. Ditson, and the 


Oliver Ditson, organized a corporation under the laws of 


the surviving partners, John C. Haynes and 


executors of the estate of 
Massachusetts, taking the title of Oliver Ditson Company 
John ( 
son treasurer 


Haynes was made president and Charles H. Dit 





CHAS. H. DITSON. 


Mr. Haynes is one of Boston's heaviest taxpayers and 
most influential citizens, and under his management the 
Oliver Ditson Company prestige has been well main 
tained stock 
and beginning the twenticth century with the most modern 


Having destroyed the old and unsalable 


business equipment and a catalogue second to none, the 
pioneer music publishing house of America will in the 


future, as in the past, maintain its leadership. 
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Recent Reminiscences 
of Mendelssohn. 


(Continued from last week.) 

In 1837, Mrs. Kinkel met Mendelssohn again in Leipzig. 
Upon this occasion Mendelssohn apologized for his ap- 
parent nfisanthropy while in Frankfort. He had been in 
doubt whether Cecile Jean Renaud returned his love. But 
now, as a happy bridegroom, he would make amends for 
the ill-humor he had exhibited at that time. Thereupon 
he conversed with her in animated style about art and 
artists, and especially of his beloved sister, Fanny Hensei. 
To the latter, as well as to the other members of his 
family, he gave her a letter of recommendation. 

In an unpublished letter, dated April 2, 1843, and ad- 
dressed to Mrs, Kinkel, Mendelssohn writes, in part: 
“Dear Madame—Your kind lines, as well as the splendid 
‘Liederspiele’ accompanying them, give me great pleasure, 
for which I thank you with all my heart. Your letter was 
delayed, and consequently I received it later, during a 
period of unrest caused by external, as well as internal 
business. I consequently was obliged to neglect the ‘Lied- 
erspicle’ until some fine afternoon when I would be at 
liberty to take them up. At last this has occurred, and 
how I did enjoy them! They are characterized by a cer- 
tain buoyant freshness that delights one even during their 
perusal, and all three have pleased me greatly. But espe- 
cially ‘Barbarossa,’ which seems imbued with the true 
essence of poetry, Your suggestion that the author of this 
‘Barbarossa’ might possibly provide me with an opera 
libretto, has impressed me so forcibly that I would like to 
realize my ambition in this regard. For, as you know, to 
write a real lively, good opera has ever been and always 
will remain a favorite wish of mine. I do not know what 
I would do for joy if I received a good book real soon. And 
how grateful I am to you for having paved the way so 
kindly. 

“I cannot make up my mind to work at a Liederspiel, 
probably because the inspiration is wanting, as I am 
really anxious to write an opera. It is due to this fact 
that I return the three texts you sent me, At the same 
time I inclose a letter to Dr. Kinkel, telling him how 
much I would value a good, vigorous opera libretto. 
Pray assist me in my request and rest assured that I am 
sincerely grate‘ul for what you have done and will do 
in the future. ! shall consider it a real boon, for which I 
shall thank you always. 

“I am personally not familiar with a thorough treatise 
on instrumentation. Schumann, who orchestrates most 
excellently, recommended to me a little book with 
sketches on instrumentation, by Berlioz. In conclusion, 
accept my wife’s and my own congratulations upon the 
occasion of your marriage, with the hope that it may 
become a source of enduring blessing and happiness. 
With the repetition of my thanks and the request for a 
kind remembrance, Always your devoted, 

Fe_ix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

A final letter, relating to the last days of the composer. 
reads as follows: “A.few days before the news of the 
death of his sister, Fanny Hensel, reached him, on his 
way from England, Felix Mendelssohn visited the Rhine. 
He was radiant with happiness. The first performance of 
his ‘Elijah’ had been crowned with the greatest success. 
His colleagues had testified their great admiration. 
Queen Victoria had introduced him to her family circle 
and had sung the composer’s songs for him. In the 
midst of this delightful excitement came the terrible news. 
{n a letter to a friend, Mendelssohn complains that in 
consquence of this terrible grief he forces himself to 
work, and that mechanically. 


The Brilliant Pianiste 
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“Whoever was familiar with the mutual love existing 
between sister and brother knows that the great loss was 
irreparable. Unfortunately Mendelssohn was forced, 
through contract, to hurry the publication of the German 
edition of the ‘Elijah.’ The superhuman. effort to com- 
plete the work, as well as the mental suffering incidental 
to his great bereavement, undermined the health of the 
composer, and thus he followed his sister but a few 
months later to the grave.”—The Musician. 


The Clairette Waltz. 


E had had a long night of it. Our guest's 
health had been drunk a hundred times, 
and we sank back in our chairs in the to- 
bacco laden atmosphere while the Gypsy 

band played a waltz. 

Dr. Kerten, a man of theories, said as we dreamily 
smoked our cigarettes: 

“This waltz is a proof of my theory. The mood of the 
creator is always revealed in the composition. The brain 
cannot emancipate itself from its environment. The writer, 
who in an unheated room, tries to tell the story of some 
queen, will make the bejeweled lady into a country girl in 
masquerade costume. When a courtier tries to write a 
rustic tale, his peasants are running about in pumps. The 
genuine artist is always true. He creates only what he 
knows ; he does not deceive; he gives you his art as an hon- 
est tradesman gives his wares, without lies or exaggeration. 
The man who wrote such a graceful waltz lives in a fine 
house and makes love to pretty women. Such an air could 
never have been dreamed of in a cabin on the Puszta. A 
man of intelligence is certainly able to construct the com- 
poser from this piece!” 

“Construct him, then. What's your idea of him?” 

“I will attempt to do so, and I believe I shall not be far 
from the truth. He is a young man who dresses elegantly 
and is on an intimate footing with pretty women. That 
he is a Frenchman I need not say, but I will wager two to 
one that he has a chrysanthemum in his buttonhole. Per- 
haps he is an attache to an embassy, or a piano teacher in a 
fashionable school, but certainly this gem was written in an 
elegant room on a piano with silver mountings amid the 
smoke of Russian cigarettes. Perhaps it was after a ball, 
when he was in a champagne temper, that the ground mo- 
tive was first conceived. Possibly he was reading a per- 
fumed billet doux. But, be he who he may, he was an en- 
thusiast, and as deaply in love as any page in romance.” 

One of us turned to the Gypsy who played the first 
violin. 

“What is the waltz you are playing?’ 

The Gypsy scratched his head. “What is that thing? I 
could have told you-before supper. Wait a bit—yes, I have 
it. It is the ‘Carette Waltz.’” 

“*The Carette Waltz!’” we exclaimed. The piccolo 
player handed to us a dirty bit of music, and there was the 
title, “Valse de Clairette, Par Desirée Croce.” 

“Who is this Desirée Croce?’’ someone asked. Nobody 
knew, but the doctor maintained he was a French attaché! 
Others contradicted him, so it ended in a bet, and Judge 
Lithvan undertook, with the help of the publisher, to find 
out something about the author. 

é ©®AaA® 

Some ten days afterward the judge called the company 
together. “Meet-me this evening for a couple of minutes 
and I will introduce to you Desirée Croce.” 

“Whom?” 

“Croce, the composer of the ‘Clairette’ waltz.” 

The doctor seized the judge by the arm and eagerly 
asked: 

“Is the maestro in Budapest?” 
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“Yes; come this evening and meet him! 

At 9 o’clock we were all seated comfortably in the 
judge’s room, when a servant brought in an empty glass, 
and the host said, as it was placed on the table: 

“The master will drink out of this glass!” 

About then the door bell rang, and the doctor, flinging 
away his cigarette, cried: “Here he comes, the brilliant 
maestro is here!” 

The door was opened and a stranger stood on the 
threshold. The man of theories made a jump backward. 
He had seen many winter coats, but never one like this; 
it was a cross between a bed spread and a horse rug. 
There were the stinks and stains of the stable about it. 
The doctor stared wildly about him, but the judge, with a 
smile, introduced the wearer of the overcoat. 

“Herr Kraus; or, by his name in art, Monsieur Croce.” 

We shook hands, not without hesitation, with the new- 
comer. A new surprise awaited us; another stranger en- 
tered, bearing a tray, on which was a white marble slab. 

“What is that?” 

“That,” replied Croce, “is the first sketch of the ‘Clair- 
ette’ waltz. I wrote it on the slab one miserable morning.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said the judge, “and take off 
your overcoat.” 

“Must I?” said the maestro, doubtfully. 

“Of course,” was the reply, and Croce, like a martyr, 
dropped the garment. There was no coat or vest under, 
and the maestro was in his shirt sleeves. 

We gave him some glasses of wine, and then he began 
his y 

“I wrote the Clairette waltz three months ago on one 
stormy morning. Good heavens, what a night it had 
been! I had eaten nothing for a couple of days, and had, 
with a kind of superstition, kept a four kreutzer piece, my 
last money, in my pocket. You can get a schooner for that 
sum in some places, so in bitter hunger I walked out half 
the night. Then I became a communist, and said to my 
self, “What a shame that I have none of the pleasures of 
life! I'll get some warm coffee and leave the rest to luck 
If the landlord is a good natured man, he'll let me go, if 
he is not he’ll throw me out. So in I went to a little cof- 
fee house. Very soon there was nothing but the cup and 
spoon left of what had been served me. I began to read 
the papers and then I started. Just before me on the 
floor day a brand new w shining silver dollar. Had someone 
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it to me? 
Then I 


dropped it? Had some good fairy brought 
Well, I could now leave the café with head erect. 
had an awful shock.” 

“An awful shock!” said the Doctor. 

“Yes, for within a yard was another fellow staring at 
the same dollar. “What was to be done?’ I asked myself, 
and answered, ‘Starve him out!’ So I took a papér and 
watched him. So did he to me, and so we sat till 3 in 
the morning. I thought he had fallen asleep and stooped 
to grab the money, but my rival sprang from his seat.” 

“What right have you to pick it up,” he asked. 

“Don’t make a row!” I said. “What do you want?” 

“Go halves.” 

“All right.” And then he came and sat at my table, and 
said, “My name is Darvai, a painter,” and laid the dollar 
on the table. Gentlemen, it was a bad one!” 

“What’s to be done now?” said Darvai. 

“You pay for your drink. I’ve only 4 kreutzers!” 

“You are richer than I; I’ve only 2.” 

We looked at each other, and began to whistle. The 
place was empty, and the waiter was looking suspiciously 
at us, when I said to the painter: “Have you a pencil?” 
He handed me one, and I began to hum the “Clairette” 
waltz. Marvelous emotions passed through my heart. 
Mocking songs, gay melodies, danced around me in the 
air. In half an hour the “Clairette” waltz was written 
down to the last note on the marble top of the table. 

“What's that stuff?” said Darvai. 

“Op. 40!” I cried. “Don't 
means?” 

I called the landlord. 
tunate accident, we have both left our purses at home. I 
would have left with you my gold watch, but by the same 
unfortunate accident, I should, you 
will see, be compelled to ask you to hang up our little ac- 


you know what op. 40 


“Sir, as the result of an unfor- 


it is also at home. 
counts if I were not in a position to make you a brilliant 
proposition.” 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

“Here on this cold marble you can read the most beau- 
tiful waltz, always assuming that you can read music. Of 
this waltz I am the composer, and I will sell you all my 
author’s rights from this day for the next 4,000 years if 
you'll cancel our little bill and lend us 40 kreutzers more. 
You will make a fortune; why the Museum will give you 
thousands for the slab.” 

He was a good fellow, laughed heartily and flung us 
the 40 kreutzers. He sold my op. 40 for a good sum. 
There gentlemen, is the history of the ‘Clairette’ waltz 
(Op. 40), Desirée Croce.” STEPHEN SZEMAHAZI. 








Litvinne. 


OHN F. RUNCIMAN, one of the foremost music crit- 
ics of the day, tells the following in the London Sat- 
urday Review, on a Brussels performance: 

“The singers were Van Rooy, Dalmores, Massart and 
Litvinne. The last sang the Briinnhilde music beautifully. 
Her voice, to my mind a voice of much more exquisite 
timbre than Melba’s, she managed deftly, making the most 
of Wagner’s lovely phrases; and she sang with complete 
intellectual insight into the music and the dramatic situa- 
tion. She has all the wonderful accuracy whch Lamou- 
reux used to attain with his orchestra, and with that infi- 


snitely more pure musical temperament. In the scene with 
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Concert Work and Lessons. 


Wotan she was at her best, Van Rooy playing up to her 


magnificently. 
ished artist yet.” 


Van Rooy is by no means a perfectly fin 





John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 


Company were performed: 


t. B. Martindell (December 10)... 


. Martindell (December 11).......... 


E 

E. B 

E. B. Martindell (December 12)......... 
E. B 


- Martindell (December 13)......... 


Dy EWP E Wise ccc ccccccceces 


BS .cntebevcastccece bvdecedeves én 
E. B. Martindell (December 14) 








i Ble 4B Vemiic a cos vccccconsbecces , ‘ ne . Nevin 

— (December 16)............+: Waldorf-Astoria, New York city 
Love Is a Sickmess............. dabindudoer soqkenidadecseeraied Parker 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest Parker 


Miss L. M. Clary (November 23).. 
BEE Wiiccceds co cccbestesecessocees 
Lesson With a Fan.. 





Mrs. L. O. Weakley (November 12)..... 


DD TORRE 6oc 0 canes apincsndscnecocecce ~ 

PRDOS Tee dédbn cee cegctectedsooccees sasacode 

Molly's Eyes....... Jeevesmeccosacnsesdnes 
Robert Hosea (December 11)........... 


BD FGI 6 ob 6a 500 cegvcodcndnsvncqoccsones 


BEGE © BeBe cc cect dcwsedesccectecece 
BR TPR iinse oe cvsscccosnseccctesé 

Robert Hosea (December 16)... 
Love Is a Sicknes ‘an = 
Come, O Come, My Life's Delight.. 
He that Loves a Rosy Cheek 


Loved a Maiden Fair 


Once I 
The Complacent Lover............ ‘ 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest 
D. Bispham (Dezember 6).. 
Captive Memories.. ouseed 
Mrs. Weakley (November 23) 
A Lesson With a Fan... eee * 
Mrs. Weakley (November 22) 


Love Is a Sickness..... , ‘ 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest 
Miss Louise M. Clary (November 26) 


A Day in Venice.... bevestiebed 
Miss Nettie Rogers (November 24) 





Love Is a Sickness......... 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest 
Miss Louise Voigt (November 22) 


The Moesslal....<esecccoccccesses ~~ ove 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest 
W. K. Shannon (November 23) 


The Arab Lover to His Mistress.. 
Te ABhRB.2cc0cs000 


Captive Memories........... Rowsed 
4 Lesson With a Fan......... 
Mrs. Weakley (November 13).. 


O, Swallow, Swallow a 
Deham Price (November 20) 
Charles Phillips (November 20) 
Charles Phillips (November 2:) 
Kennerley Rumford (November 21) 


Kennerley Rumford (November 22 


Kennerley Rumford (November 
Kennerley Rumford (November 24) 


Tears, Idle Tears........++-+++ ‘ 
Charles Phillips (November 20) 
Charles Phillips (November 21)...... 
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It Was a Lover.. endwotweseepestteedinue 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (November 19) 

Miss Granger Kerr (November 20) 

Miss Francine Dewhurst (November 21) 


Miss Francine Dewhurst (November 24) 


In Memoriam........ Lehmann 


Arthur Walenn (November 20) Bayswater 


Necklace of Love Nevin 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (November 19) 
Mme McKenzie (November 20) 


Miss Granger Kerr (November a4) 


Walthamstow 
Marian Grosvenor Gallery 
Kensington 


Miss Granger Kerr (November 25) North London 


Moir 
North London 


Heaven at Last 


Miss Granger Kerr (November 25) 


The Lark Now 
Miss Esther Palliser (November 20) 


Leaves Horatio Parker 


(erosvenor Club 


All For You..... 
Miss Jessie McLeod (November 22) 


Daly. (November 22) 


D’ Hardelot 
Denmark Hill 
Miss Florence Manchester 


John Bromley (November 24) Princes Gallery 


New Haven. 


New Haven, Conn., December 19, 1900 


N many respects the most remarkable performance of 
oratorio ever heard in this city was that of “The Mes- 

siah,” given by the Gounod Society last evening. This 
body of singers has long enjoyed an enviable distinction 
as a producer of standard oratorio, and with the assistance 
of an excellent quartet of soloists gave a good presentation 
of Handel's work 

rhis organization is one of rare intelligence. This was 
demonstrated in the clear, legato, cantabile tone which 
pervaded the difficult passages with which the work 
abounds. The attack was always positive, the phrasing 
was clean cut, and at times the whole body of singers sang 
with emotion which is rare. Much of this result is due 
to the masterful and magnetic direction of their conduc- 
tor, Emilio Agramonte 

The soloists were Mme 
Mrs. Morris Black, contralto; George J 
and Julian Walker, bass 

Madame Maconda appeared last year at one of the New 
Haven Symphony concerts, and her success then was fur- 
ther enhanced by her superb work last evening. “Come 
Unto Me” and “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” were 
given with a breadth of style and finish long to be re- 
membered 

Mrs. Black, the contralto, was new to a New Haven au 
dience. I have had the pleasure of hearing her before, 
but not in this country. Last evening she displayed much 
maturity of tone, together with a refined and artistic tem 
perament not always found in the oratorio contralto 

Tenors, as a rule of late, have been found wanting, ¢s- 
pecially when a masterful interpretation has been de- 
manded. In Mr. Hamlin, however, the officers of the 
Gounod Society secured not only the producer of a rich 
dramatic tone but a man with brain, thought, and a clear 
conception of the meaning of “The Messiah” text. Pro- 
found sadness in one aria and in another a brilliant ro- 
busto one seldom hears in a tenor; mark the extremes of 
which he is capable 

The Boston Festival 


Charlotte Maconda, soprano; 
Hamlin, tenor, 


Orchestra was as a whole satis- 


factory. The great trouble with players so remote is 
that rehearsals are out of the question. The conductor 
and musicians, therefore, spend their time trying to un 
derstand each other 
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Hugo ‘Becker Sails. 


HE distinguished ‘cello virtuoso Hugo Becker sailed 
yesterday from Liverpool for this country, and is ex- 
pected to arrive here early next week. Becker’s first ap- 
pearance is to be with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston, after which he will be heard with them in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn and New York city. He has 
also been engaged as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, the Chicago Orchestra, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, the Pittsburg Symphony and the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Society. In addition to this he will give recitals be- 
fore many of the principal private societies in the Eastern 
part of the country. His tour will not extend farther 
West than St. Louis. The following are the very latest 
opinions that have been expressed regarding his playing: 
Last night’s concert was an extraordinary event on ac- 
count of the appearance of Hugo Becker, the “Meister- 
singer” of the ’cello. Becker is a refreshing exception to 
the singing, violin and piano playing artists of the concert 
stage. His tone in the cantilene passages is of a bewitching 
quality, and even in the most difficult passages every tone 
has the tinge of softness; the result of a marvelous finger 


THE MUSI CAL COURIER. 


pe * ili technic, and nigh perfect method. Besides these 
rare acquirements, this brilliant artist combines strong 
rhythmical f. ‘ing with a subtle interpretation of the com- 
poser’s work, giving the latter’s most intimate intentions, 
and yet never losing his own individuality—his playing al- 
ways embodying his own ideas, full of soulful sentiment 
and deep and truthful conception. Little wonder therefore 
that Becker’s supreme art should create everywhere the 
same wild enthusiasm as experienced last night.—Berlin 
Boersen Courier. 





At the concert on the previous Saturday Herr Hugo 
Becker, the Leipsic violoncellist, made his first appearance 
in London this season, and delighted the audience with a 
remarkably clever performance of Boccherini’s Sonata in 
A major, for violoncello with piano accompaniment. Herr 
Becker is a conscientious and finished artist, and plays 
with purity of tone, breadth of style and with a complete 
command over the technical difficulties of his instrument, 
and his admirable rendering of the work in question pro- 
voked the enthusiastic applause of the audience, and led to 
a strenuous demand for a epprementasy pine, —Standard. 











London, E :ngland, . 


MLLE. KIKINA, 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF HUSIC. 
Princigal, WILLIAM H. CUSIFINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
eusges taught. 


er Regisseur 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


Stage Practice. ; x 


too Avenue de 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
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Whatever favorable anticipations may have been formed 
as to Herr Becker’s playing must have been more than 
realized last evening. He is not only a thorough master 
of his instrument, but he has, moreover, a tone of great 
breadth, fullness and mellowness. The quick movement 
of the concerto gave some insight into the executive 
powers of the artist, and at its conclusion he was the 
subject of warm applause. The minuetto by himself 
proved a bright and original little piece, and it and the 
Popper Tarantelle revealed the extreme polish, refinement 
and power of the player’s technic. Herr Becker was en- 
thusiastically recalled, and his performance throughout 
was a treat of high order.—Times. 








Moscow will soon be enriched by a magnificent concert 
hatl attached to the Conservatoire. The splendid organ 
presented by S. P. von Dervis cost 37,000 roubles. The 
hall will accommodate 2,500 people. Over the stage is a 
medallion of Rubinstein, who founded the Moscow Con- 
servatoire. 
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arm . amily opportunity ‘or constant practice in 
Graduate of the f.. al Hien Schoo! in Berlin. MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, language; five to six francs per day, all included 
y' & (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons Florence, Ital (wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Vie 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. and practice.) ( ’ Y- | Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 




















































THE MUBICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srziuvway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all eomponent 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Peuti, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City- 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited ene 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Warcham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm rae 
CHICAGO, 200-206 WabasP Aycnac. 








fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


as SS. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


tHeeds the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Ave at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PFAROS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STRE 


ET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 








